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TRANSLATOR”s 
P R E F 4 0 E. 


FAVING 45087 twice bee 
in print, and each time been 
favourably received, it may be ima- 
gined I have loſt that timidity which 
is natural to all young writers, eſpe- 
_cially of my ſex, when they firſt ex- 
poſe themſelves to the praiſe or cenſure: 
of the Public: notwithſtanding which, 
I ingenuouſly confeſs, I feel the con- 
trary ; and am fearful of loſing that 
reputation which the world has been 
pleaſed to beſtow: upon me. This, 
indeed, cannot be properly ſtiled a 
work. of my own; nor can hiſtory” 
itſelf be called any thing more than 
A compilation or a narrative of facts; 
. the 


iv TRANSLATOR's PREFACE. 
the difference betwixt an- hiſtorian and: 
tranſlator being, that the hiſtorian is 
allowed to make his own remarks, 
and expreſs his own feelings, while 
the tranſlator can only convey thoſe 
of another. Had I not been reſtrain- 
ed in this particular, I ſhould,, per- 
haps, with the true ſpirit of an Eng- 
liſhwoman, have refuſed to give that 
ſuperiority tothe honour, courage, and 
genius of the. French nation, which: 
the partiality of Mr. Millot makes 
him aſcribe to it; and which, it may 
be, with ſome ſmall ſhare of the ſame 
foible, I aſcribe to my own, However, 
waving that ſubjeR, I have endeavour- 
ed, as nearly as I could, to foHow the: 
ſenſe of my Author, who, I muſt do the 
juſtice to acknowledge, is no bigot in 
religious affairs; and who ſpeaks of 
the Proteſtants with much more mo- 
deration than could be expected from 
an Abbé of the Romiſh church. 


Upon 


Upon the whole, I look upon this 
as an uſeful work; becauſe it contains 
an account of every event which it is 
neceſſary to know, in a regular and 
rapid ſeries: ſo that their chronologi- 


eal ſucceſſion, and their natural con- 


nection with each other, may be eaſily 
diſcovered and retained. Nothing is 
omitted that may delineate the man- 
ners, or mark the progreſs' of go- 
vernment, through all the ſucceſſive 
changes which time and:aceident have 
produced, im concurrence with the paſ- 


fions of men, and the providence of 
the Almighty. From other particu- 


lars, which ſwell hiſtory beyond all 


proportion to human life, little uſeful 
knowledge can be gained: they only 


encumber the memory, and preclude 
more important and more plealing 
purſuits. 


As the reading of hiſtory is now 
decome a ne of female education, 
this 


TRANSLATOR's PREFACE „ 


da 


vs TRANSLATOR's PREFACE. 


Hiſtory of England, tranſlated: from 
the ſame Author, by the ingenious 


Mrs. Brooke, has, by many very able 
judges, been thought” more proper 


than any other, to be put into the 
hands of young ladies at ſchool. The 
tranſlator, though a' woman; hopes, 


that in thus facilitating the accom- 
pliſhment of her ſex, ſhe has not gone 


out of her ſphere; as ſhe has only 
conveyed through one language what 
was produced in another. She has not 
much. pretenſion to praiſe; yet hopes 
i will be remembered, that thoſe who 
conſtruct an aqueduct, have always 
ſhared the acknowledgments of the 
Public with thoſe who. firſt NaN the 


ſpring. 


this Abridgment, with that of the 
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HISTORY oF FRANGE. 


of the line 57 Cuovih Was the fre. 
; | Fang. of FRANCE; 2 44 


a 
we + - 


HE. Gauls, under which name may 


be compriſed all the country between 
91 Rhine, the two ſeas, the Alps, and 
the Pyrenees, being become, ſince the con- 
veſt of Julius Cæſar, a province of the 
Loden empires next to the Viſigoths 
and Burgundians, two barbarqus. nations 
who had deprived the emperors of a con- 


ſiderable part of their dominions; 5; 
Franks, another race of barbarians, ff 
from Germany, : robbed them of 0 18 


Nis 5 


mains, and laid the foundation of the Ro | 
dom of France, under the government 
Clovis; of whoſe predeceſſofs we know 10 
more than their names; 125 . 
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2 ELEMENTS OF THE 3 
had fixed their habitations among the 


Gauls, but were of too inconſiderable a 
note to draw much attention from their 


The cou and ambition of Clovis 
| changed the face of the country; his firſt 
enterprize, at the age of nineteen years, was 
1 to diſpoſſeſs the Romans, and to form from 
1 their ruins a puiſſant monarchy. He at- 
| tacked their general, Syagrius, near Soiſ- 
| ſons; and, obtaining a complete victory, 

i Was equally faccepafol in the extenſion of 
1 his conqueſts. It was with impatience that 
I} | the Gauls ſuffered the Roman yoke; and 
{Wi it has been ſuppoſed, with ſome ſhew of 
©  mTeaſon, that he had recourfe to policy, ro 
| gain the former on his ſide: to this end it 
A i was proclaimed, that the ſole intent of his 
Y conqueſt was to give them liberty; at the 
Ii fame time leaving to the conquered a part 
if of their lands, together with the uſage 7 
7  trheirancient laws, and protecting them as 
ſi much as poſſible from the fury and rapa- 


U ciouſneſs of the ſoldiers. Some authors are 
ol opinion, that Clovis divided the land in 
N Mares. At is more natural to imagine, ac- 
cording to M. Monteſquieu, | that the con- 
querors took poſſeſſion of what they thought 
- proper, and left the remainder to the 
Gauls : theſe were, without doubt, ſatiſ- 
tied with their lot lince they were _—_— 


— 4 ” 


HISTORY OF FRANCE. 3 
the new government; it was founded by 
the force: of arms; it was maintained by 
prudence. _ {3 . 
- Some ſoldiers having pillaged the church 
of Rheims, St. Remi, the biſhop of that 
city, felt no loſs equal to that of a large 
vaſe, which had been ſeized among the 
booty: at his entreaty, the king, anxious 
to faich with the church, promiſed 
the vaſe ſhould” be reſtored. The army 
retired to Soiffons to divide the ſpoil; their 
ſhares, as was uſual with the Franks, were 
to be diſtributed by lot, without exception, 
even to the prince himſelf; who choſe to 
govern without being arbitrary. | 
- Clovis intimated, that he ſhould be glad 
co be poſſeſſed of the vale of Rheims; on 
* which it ſeemed. to be the general deſire of 
X the ſoldiers, that he ſhould have it: one 
only differed from the reſt, and proceeded 
to ſuch degrees of infolence, as to diſcharge 
on this valuable veſſel, a ſtroke from his 
battle-axe; at the fame time crying out, 
That the ſhare of the king ought to be de- 
termined by lot. | Eb, 
. Clovis, diſſembling his rage, took the vaſe 
and ſent it to St. Remi. Some months 
aſterwards, taking a review of his troops, 
he recollected the 'wretch who had offended 
him by that brutal action, and pretending 
diſpleaſure that his armour. was not in 
© 10443 | B 2 | 9 pro- 


4 ELEMENTS OF THE 
a proper condition, he ſnatched his bat - 
tle-axe from him, and threw it on the 
ground: at the inſtant that this unhappy 
man ſtooped to pick it up, Remember, 
ſaid the king, the. vaſe of Soiſſons; and, at 
one ſtroke, ſevered his head from his body. 
According to Gregory of Tours, this 
ſtruck an awe into the troops, and inſpired 
them with ſentiments of ſubmiſſion and re- 
ſpect. It was, perhaps, neceſſary to ſtrike 
à terror into this rude and ſavage people, 
by ſuch ſevere examples; but this neceſ- 
fity may ſerve to give us a ſpecimen of 
the barbarous manners of the Germans. 
The marriage of Clovis with Clotilda, 
niece of Gondebaud, king of Burgundy, 
was an event no leſs fortunate for himſelf 
than for his new ſubjects. This princeſs 
was a Chriſtian; the Gauls, ſtrongly at- 
tached to Chriſtianity, rejoiced in an union, 
from which they hoped, that the victor 
(who, being a Frank, was, conſequently, an 
idolater) would learn to reverence their 
facred religion, and, by degrees, be led to 
embrace it. They were not deceived. 
Clotilda, zealous: for the converſion of her 
huſband, made uſe of ſuch arguments as 
left a deep impreſſion on his mind She 
found no difficulty in convincing him of 
the folly of idolatry. Policy alone would 
have made him relinquiſh it. An ambi- 
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HISTORY OF FRANCE. 5 


tious prince ſeldom loſes ſight of his inte- 
reſt; and Clovis ſaw the neceſſity of favour- 
the tenets of a people, whom he was 
delirous ſhould ſubmit to his laws. What 
would have been his real ſentiments, can 
only be judged by his conduct; he was 
certainly n to the true faith; when 
Heaven determined his converſion by an 
event, which the greateſt part of our hiſto- 
rians record as a miracle. EY 
The Alemandi, a warlike people, who 
aherwants gave their name to all Germany, 
invaded the Gauls; being deſirous of eſta- 
bliſhing themſelves there, as many other 
barbarous nations had done. Clovis feared 
for his ſtill tottering throne: he anticipa- 
ted the gathering ſtorm, and marched 
againſt them, after having given his irre- 
vocable word to become a Chriſtian, if the 
God of Clotilda would bleſs him with vic- 
tory. The two armies met at Tolbiac, 
near Cologn. The king ſaw himſelf on the 
pdint of loſing a deciſive battle: he in- 
voked the true God, rallied his troops, 
and put the Germans to flight. He was 
ſoon after ane by « St. Remi FR and his 


8 5 | example 


Hinemar, archbiſhop of Reims. in the ninth 
century, is the firſt who hes mentioned the holy bub- 
ble, or the oil of angel. which they pretend was hioghbt 
from Heaven for the baptiſm of Clovis. There ougbt, 

B 3 certainly, 


6 ELEMENTS OF THE 


example was followed by a great part of 
the army. It does not appear that the 
Franks had much zeal for their gods; they 
thought of little elſe but the ſecuring of 
their own eſtabliſhment. The church 
reaped more advantage from this conver» 
ſion, than from that of all the other 
chriſtian monarchs. Clovis was the only 
catholic. The biſhops (from whom he 
had already received many aids) from that 
time {pared no pains to conciliate the affec- 
tions of the people: to this cauſe may be 
attributed the exceſſive power which they 
maintained in the kingdom for ſo great 4 
length of time, and the continual influence 
ny have had in ſtate affairs. 
Clovis was now in poſſeſſion of all Gaul 
except on one ſide the kingdom of the 
Burgundians, compriſing all the country 
from Langres, to the cities of Avignon and 
Geneva; and, on the other, that of the 
Viſigoths, between the Pyrennees and the 
Loire. Gondebaud, the uncle of Clotilda, 
and King of Burgundy, a bloody and cruel 
prince, who had murdered his own bro- 
thers, was attacked and vanquiſhed by this 
conqueror; who was, however, no great 


certainly, to be the ſtronge proofs to render ſuch a 
thing credible ; which, _ after the teſtimony Wes: 


temporaries, might appear doubtful, 
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war, to an 


of ſtrangers; perhaps, 
his rival, though fated to be leſs happy. 


HISTORY OF- FRANCE. 7 
iner his victory. He next deter- 
— Oo execute a project he had for a 
long time deſigned ; that of carrying his 
arms againſt Alaric, king of the Viſigoths. 
Some trifling malecontents furniſhed a pre- 
tence for war; and Clovis artfully wove 
the intereſt of religion in the quarrel, be- 
ing fully perſuaded that was the. moſt likely 
method of engaging the people on his fade. 
The Viſigoths, being Arians, and having 
ted the Catholics, the remembrance ' 

of theſe perſecutions, . though they 
not recent, prepoſſeſſed the Gauls of this 
country in favour of Clovis: he excited 
their zeal thereto, by giving it out, that he 
was going to extirpate Arianiſm z taught 
by his policy to give the falſe name of a holy 
enterprize which he had project- 
ed even before his converſion... Alaric 
lved tranquilly in his territory, applying 
himſelf to the cares of government; wor- 
thy of the love of his people, and eſteem 
not leſs brave than 


The famous battle of Voville, near Poi- 
tiers, put the finiſhing ſtroke to his for- 


tune, and completed the glory of Clovis. 
Aric fell by his hand, the Viſigoths were 
cut to pieces; Touraine, Poitou, Limouſin, 


Perigord, Xaintonge, Angoumois, Bour- 


deaux, Toulouſe, the capital of the king- 


B 4 dom, 


were _ 
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3 FEIEMENTS OF THE 


dom, were all ſubjected to the will of the 


conqueror. There remained only to ſub- 
due a part of Languedoc, and of Pro- 
vence: but the celebrated Theodoric, king 
of the Oſtrogoths, who reigned gloriouſſy 
in Italy, more from friends 

thick nation, than jealouſy of the raiſing 


to the Go- 


greatneſs of the victor, ſent a formidable 


force to the ſuccour of the Viſigoths. The 


fortune of Clovis, for the firſt time, de- 


ceived him; his army was defeated before 


Arles, which he was then beſieging: ne- 
vertheleſs, he failed not to preſerve the 


greateſt part of the fruits of his laſt con- 


queſt. 
We are ignorant what motive cd in- 


'eline the emperor Anaſtaſious to honour 
him with the titles of Patrician, Conſul, 
and Auguſtus: theſe titles added nothing 
to his power; they were meer feathers, 
which cd; no other end, but to ſwell 
his vanity 


Bad 5 gtions are Seen e ande by 


ſucceſs. The ambition of Clovis, far from 
being ſarisfied with his extenſive conqueſts, 
was there by rendered attrocioufly wicked 
and cruel.; Several petty princes (his rela- 
tions) had, among the Gauls, little territo- 


ries, and the title of kings: whether he 


had really any fear on his own, or his 
children's account, or was ſolely actuated 


by 
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HISTORY OF FRANCER. 9 
by a deſire of invading another's right; he 
cauſed them to periſh by treachery and mur- 
der. WIG e = 
This barbarity hurt the reputatiom of his 
religion among the people: nevertheleſs; 
we ſee Clovis, much about the ſame time; 
building churches, and founding monaſte- 
ries. From his baptiſm, he had always 
ſhewn that religious zeal, which cannot be 
too much commended, when it is accom- 
panied with true piety and virtue; but the 
uſurpations and violences of this prince 
ſufficiently prove, either that he knew but 
little of the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, or was 
not very ſcrupulous in the practice. He 
died at Paris, which he had made his capi- 
tal city, at the age of forty-five. e 
Clovis regulated the Salique law, which 
fixed the puniſnment of crimes,” and ſeve - 
ral other points of government. It is a 
vulgar error, that the right of ſueceſſion to 
the crown was determined in that code. 


Vn 
©. G # 


j - 
= o 


All it tells us is, That with relation to 


the Salique land, women have no right. 
of inheritance.” This law is not pecu- 
liar to the royal family; for Salique is the 
general name of all thoſe lands which they 
held by right of conqueſt. Nothing was 
more common, than to diſpenſe with this 
law in favour of daughters; and, in ſuch 
caſes, the uſual form only has been pre- 
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10 ELEMENTS OF THE 
ſerved by the legiſlation of the Franks. 
Pecuniary mulcts were the only puniſh- 
ments annexed to crimes. Robbery and 
murder were taxed ; but when the. guilt 
of the accuſed was not clearly proved, they 
were condemned or acquitted by ridiculous 
trials, of which I ſhall ſpeak in another 
place, Even this cruel ind de with 
regard to crimes, ſo likely to inereaſe their 
growth, e re eee 
that ſhewed their barbarity. | 

This nation was brave, 45 terrible in 
arms; though more civilized than the 
other people of Germany. Their manner 
of fighting was on foot; with the ſword, 
the javelin, the battle-axe, which was an 
inſtrument with two edges, and the bow 
and arrow. The king marched at the head 
of his troops, the dukes and counts taking 
the command under him; theſe were 
ſettled officers, whoſe chief function, eſpe- 
cially that of the dukes, was to conduct 


freemen to the war, from their ſeveral quar- 


ters. We ſhould obſerve, that the laws 
then eſtabliſned were much more favour- 
able to the Franks than to the Gauls, 


who went allo by the name of Romans, 


It was not allowable to ſtrike a Frank. 
King Chilperic having, in after time, 
broke through that law, drew on himſelf, 


ou one of our ancient authors, the havred 
| 0 


HISTORY OF FRANCE. 22 
of the nation. One article of the Salique 
law, was, That whoever took by the hand 
a free woman, ſhould be 2 to 
pay a fine of ſixteen pence in gold: it ap- 
pears, that theſe cuſtoms ſoon grew out of 
date, at leaſt at court. The diſtribution 
of juſtice was committed to the care of the 
ont and their deputies; and, as all the 
Franks were ſoldiers, the civil and military 
power, as M. PAbbe Garnier obſerves, was 
united, which union continued many ages. 
The office of Referendary was. cba. me 
= as what we Ce nog | 
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Succeſſors of e to the year 562. 


FROM the time- of Clovis, to the * 
of the firſt dynaſty, hiſtory is nothing 
more than a confuſed mixture of barbarous 
names, cruel actions, and obſcure and 
complicated intereſts, of invaſions and 
wars; of which the detail fatigues, with- 
out enlightening the mind. The learned 
ragare fond of following the turns of this la- 
dyrinth; but let us be fatisfied ta remar 
only what is worthy. obſervation: Why 
Mould we load our memory with things, 
which are as uſeleſs to learn, as they are 
difficult — Let us then, from hence 
B 6 2 Tn, 


12 ELEMENTS OF THE 
forward, give the name of French to the 
ſubjected Gauls and powerful Franks, and 
to a people whoſe manners were once o is 
different from ours. = 

Clovis left four ſons, who: ſhared his | 
kingdom among them. A perſon ought,⁶ 


O 
through his own misfortunes, to have been 


well verſed in caſualty, to prevent the fatal 
'evils which: attend ſuch diviſions, Thi- 
erri, the eldeſt ſon of a concubine, had a 
great part of Aquitaine taken from the 
Viſigoths; and all the country between the 
Rhine and the Meaſe, called from that 
time the kingdom of Auſtraſie, of which 
Metz was the capital. Clodomer was king 
of Orleans, Childebert of Paris, Clotaire 
of Soiſſons. The firſt years of their reign 
preſented no remarkable event: after this 
interval from arms, little conformable to 
the genius of the nation, the three young- 
er brothers, through the inſtiga ion of the 
queen mother, made war on the Burgun- 
dians, claiming a right of inheritance from 
their - grandfather, who had been aſſaſſi- 
nated by his brother Gondebaud, in order 
that he might have the ſole poſſeſſion of 
the throne. This quarrel was fatal to 
Cilodimar; he fell in battle, and his chil- 
0 dren quickly became a ſacrifice to the am- 
beaition and avarice of unnatural relations. 
| l | neee and Coltaire formed a deſign ot 
lit 1 depriving 
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depriving” them of their birthright : to 
effect which wicked - purpoſe, - the firſt of 
theſe: engaged Clotilda to take them with 
ber to Paris, in order (as he pretended) to 
have them ſolemnly crowned; but as ſoon © 
= as they ſet foor in that eity, they were ar- 
Teſted by command of their uncles, who, 
at the ſame time, ſent to their mother a 
ſciflars and a ſword; by which cruel pre- 
ſents, they deſigned ſhe ſhould underſtand, 
that the young princes had nothing to chuſe 
but a cloiſter or death. The queen mo- 
ther, overwhelmed with grief, and not 
ſuſpecting the 3 ſaid; ſhe” had ra- 
ther ſee them dead, than robbed of their 
crown. This reply ſerved as a ſignal for 
the murder; and Clotaire, with his own 
hands, ſtrangled his two eldeſt nephews; 
the younger fled from his fury, and hid 
himſelf in a convent, where he is honoured 
with the title of St. Claud. An alliance 
formed by ſuch horrid crimes, could not 
be attended with any laſting friendſhip: 
the ſame-ſelf intereſt which united, divided 
them; and, at length, cauſed them to turn 
their-arms againſt each other. rk 
Thierri, though bleſt with ſuperior qua- 
lities to Clotaire or Childebert, was not 
more virtuous; he had aſſiſted Herman- 
froi, the king of Thuringe, to overrun the 
country of his brother Balderic, on a pro- 
19 | mile . 


chery, laid an ambuſcade for Clotaire him- 


ſeize on the poſſeſſions of Theodebert; 


| ſhared it among them; and the French 1 
nation grew ſo formidable, as to be thought 


very of Beliſarius, his general, had recalled 
the ancient glory of the empire, ſent am- 
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miſe of receiving a ſhare of the ſpoil, which 
Hermanfroi afterwards refuſed to perform, 
and fell a victim to his breach of faith; 
the king of Auſtraſie having vanquiſhed 
him, through the aſſiſtance of his brother 
Clotaire, and cauſed his death by trea- 


ſelf, which he had the good fortune to 
eſca Thierri, at his death, left Au- 
ſtraſie to his 1 one of = 
greateſt princes of his age. The ki 

Paris and Soiſſons, who made a \« age the 
ties of blood and nature, endeavoured to 


but he having made himſelf reſpected by 
his actions, prevented their deſigns. Hav- 
ing nothing more to fear from his uncles, 
he joined his force with theirs, to dethrone 
the king of Burgundy : they gained a com- 
plete victory, and made themſelves maſters 7 
of that kingdom; which was eftabliſhe+ 
about an hundred years afterwards : they 


of conſequence by the emperor. Juſtinian, 
who by his great abilities, and by the bra- 


baſſadors to the kings of France, to engage 
them to join with him againſt the Oftro- 
goths, who had united, and grown 3 


- 
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ful in Italy, under the protection of Theo- 
doric. The treaty was concluded. Vitiges, 
one of the ſucceſſors of Theodoric, found 
means, nevertheleſs, to gain over the 
French, by yielding Provence, and all that 
he had in Gaul to them. The faith of | 
treaties is nothing to the ambitious. Theo- 
debert ſent into Italy an army of a 
dians, pretending it was no violation of his 
league with the emperor, they not being 
MF French. With this reinforcement Vitiges 
| _ & ravaged Milan; Theodoric arriving ſoon 
after, at the head of a hundred thouſand 
men, he cut to pieces the Oſtrogoths, ' who 
looked on him as their ally; be then im- 
mee didately attacked the Romans, and rout- 
ed them, and returned to his dominions, 
triumphing in his double perſidy. Juſti- 
nian, nevertheleſs, ſtil endeavoured to 
gain over the French to his intereſt ;- to 
effect this, he made a merit of reſigning 
his pretenſions to Provence. Theodebert 
affected to defy him, and was preparing to 
carry the war into D 
death ſurprized him before he reached 
ß jfty years of age. Hiſtorians are loud in 
their praiſes of this prince; but if juſtice 
and equity are the principles on which the 
reputation of a monarch ſhould be found 
ed, his memory is by no means exempt 
from reproach. There is a little anecdote 
N 8 recorded 


civil war: the ſmalleſt "ſelf-intereſt made 


the brothers. The ſacceſfion of Theo- 
| ſubject of diſcord. 
Fays; That the law of the country called to 


bert adds, he had no ſons who could ſuc- 
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recorded of him, that does him great ho- 
nour : The biſhop Didier offering to repay 
him a large fum, which had been lent 54 
inhabitints of Verdun, he refuſed- to re- 
ceive it: We are both happy,“ ſaid he to 
the prelate; you, in having procured me 
the occaſion of doing good, and 11 in not 
< letting that occaſion ſlipꝰ“ 
Theodebalde, or Thibaut, his nme 
ſon, ſucceeded him; for illegitimacy was 
then no bar to ſucceſſion. This prince ſent 
an army into Italy, who, after having com- 
mitted frightful exceſſes, were deſtroyed 
by the emperor's troops. Before the death 
of Theodebert, his two uneles having quar- 
relled, we learn not why, had begun a new 


them have recourſe to arms; ſuperſtition 
diſarmed them. At the inſtant that Chil- 
debert was attacking the camp of Clotaire, 
there aroſe” ſo violent a ſtorm, that it was 
looked upon as ſomething ſupernatural: it 
had one good effect; that of reconciling 


debalde, who died ſoon after, was a new 


Agathias, a Greek author of chat time, 


the crown of Auſtraſie, Childebert and 
Clotaire, as the neareſt relations. Childe- 


ceed 
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ceed to the crown after his death; hut 


Ciotaire had four: this is a proof that the 
ſucceſſion was then in the family of Clovis, 


to this reſolution we may attribute the 
foundation of this law. It would have 


I | the pulling to pieces of the kingdom 3 


by 5 ſource of war and miſery. I _ 


and the male heir _—_ ape, 
co it. 


This Law; though not written, by which 
women were excluded the crown, was al- 


1 ways looked upon as a fundamental one; 


it was engraved in the hearts of the French. 
The nation was reſolved ' not to have a 


4 + ſtranger for their maſter, | It was in the 


power of a female reign to give them one; 


been well, if there had been one to"this 
rpoſe enacted at firſt, in order to ome 


Childebert found himſelf daügercnſ ill. 


4 The ambitious Clotaire did not loſe the 


advantage of it, but engaged the Auſtra- 


1 ſiens to look on him as the only heir of 
Theodebalde. His brother was obliged, 


Funwillingly, to yield to him his claim; 


but, recovering his health, he formed de- 


ſigns of revenge. Clotaire being gone in- 


to > Germany, to puniſh the rebellious Sax- 
ons, one of his natural ſons, © named 
Chramne, a young prince, corrupted by 
flattery, . plunged in Abenchey had 
a part of * government committed hs his 
| uſt. 


— 
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truſt. Childebert excited him to rebel. 
The ſon took arms againſt the father. 
Mean while Clotaire, confined before to the 
little kingdom of Soiſſons, became ſoon, by 
the death of Childebert, poſſeſſed of the 
whole monazchy. Chramne ſued for mercy, 
and obtained it. His forced repentance 
was followed by a ſecond revolt : the king 
purſued, and gave him battle. This ſe- 
cond Abſalom was vanquiſhed,” and burnt 
with all his family 1n a cottage. Clotaire 
died the following year 562. On the point 
of expiring, it is ſaid, he, ſighing, exclaim- 
ed: * How great is the power of the Kin 
© of Heaven, who can thus put to death: 
the chief of earthly princes?” He a- 
knowledged too late the avenger of his 
It may be matter of wonder, that the 
Chriſtian religion, which theſe barbarians 
fed to reverence, ſhould: not reſtrain 
their wickedneſs ; had it been ſufficiently 
| known, it, doubtleſs, muſt have had that 
effect; but ignorance and ſuperſtition had 
inculcated notions which diſgraced it: pre- 
ſents offered at the tomb of St. Martin de 
Tour; rich charitable foundations, and 
ridiculous ceremonies, were looked upon 
as the moſt ſhining virtues, and an attone- 
ment for crimes. A ſmall number of en- 
lightened biſhops could not ae 12 4 

dark. 
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dark a miſt; which the Paganiſm that ſtill 
remained, and the wars chat were continu- 
ally breaking out, ſerved every day to 
thicken. Heads of the church had already 
appeared in battle: this er nt be- 
came a ſpecies of their duty; for it was 


ject ſhould ſerve his ſovereign in perſon. 


then much in vogue: were they curious to 
1 ; ſee into ſome future event, or would paſs 
F i quence, 2 Was more eaſy ; ; they Kept 
1 a a church, during N N 
where, opening at hazard le 
tures, the drt wee which they We ant 
or the firſt line which — itſelf, was 
"8 Hooked on as an infallible, prediction. 19 4 
was by this means that Clovis aſſured him- 
4 ſelf of ſucceſs, in his expedition againſt 
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2X mous in their ink; had ſunk into the 
ſame 1gnorance . and religion was 
if ſoon ſo ill underſtood, as to ſerve hu & 
: veil to "the moſt horrible AUR War 
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= % looked upon as neceſſary, that —＋ ſub- 
be fo perſtition of deciding by lot, Was 


Alaric. The church of the Gauls, ſo fa- 


the conſent of his brothers. 


and glorious reigns; nevertheleſs, trea- 
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HILPERIC, one or the ſons of Clo- ll 
taire, being deſirous of ' reigning in 
Paris and having taken poſſeſſion of it, 
his three ſons came to beſiege him. They . 
agreed to divide by lot. Paris fell to Cari-„ 
bert, Orleans and Burgundy' to Gontran, 
Auſtraſia to Sigebert, and Soiſſons to*Chil- 
peric, which was very diſtant from his aim. 
Caribert reigned but a few years. After 
His death, the three remaining brothers par- 
took the ſucceſſion; but as they all made 
pretenſions to Paris, they compromiſed the 
matter, by each taking a part, and agreed, 
that no one ſhould paſs hid: bounds without 
Such a redicu- 
Jous treaty was more likely to excite ker, 
than to ſecure peace. D 2 b 
The mildneſs of Gontran, and the . 
dons of Sigebert, ſeemed to promiſe happy 
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chery, aſſaſſinations, and diſcord, made 
France, and the royal houſe, a theatre al- 
ways flowing with blood, and ſullied with 
crimes. The vices of Chilperic, and the 
exceſſes of two ambitious women, pro- 
duced theſe horrible ſcenes, which can 
never be blotted from remembrance; and 

ro 
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to which the genius of the nation, un- 
5 |, concurred. The French. ,ſtill 
p yvreſerved the barbarity of their ancient 
manners; unquiet, violent, greedy „ breath 

ing nothing but war and robbery: their 


5 [ vices; and, indeed, what virtue can there 
be without humanity 2 = 
Sigebert had married 7 the 


* 7 1 2 wel 
Ivo Vn 


. daughter of king Viſigoth of Spain. Chil- 
m. peric, already too famous by his debau- 
er ches, demanded in marriage the eldeſt 
a. . aughter of this prince, Galſuinda: 17 
de i} ng, with ſome difficulty, obtained her, he 
he made a pretence of. ſacrificing. to her his 
" 1 aſſion for F redegonda, a woman of in- 
N trigue, full of wit, wickedneſs, and cou- 
U 9 Frage by the help of which qualities ſhe 
Fo 1 ark ſeparated him from Audoucre, his firſt 
orte. 

ic 4 Buy an artifice, worthy of herſelf, and of 
- = the age ſhe lived in, ſhe engaged the king, 
P/ conjunction with the queen, to anſwer for 
© an infant at the font: it ſeems, it was 
a ought. a crime deſerving. of death, to 


4 mary the perſon who appeared with. you 


$ ſuaded; that having 


| Ti 
1 

9 
Y ſcruples, he effected a divorce, which, in 
1 4 «£49: 5413 reali y. 


¶ greateſt virtues were clouded by ſtill greater 


on that occaſion, . - hs k1 wap Keſily per · 
—— ponſor with the 

queen, ſhe could = — awfully be his 

wife: thus, under pretext of ons 


3 
* 
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this end he failed not immediately to form 
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reality, had its ſource only- in ungoverna- t 
ble paſſion. 1 
Examples of the like kind, in thoſe 1 
times, were not uncommon. But, to re- 3 
turn to Galſuinda: She — ae enjoy the 
happinefs of os e for ſhe was 7 | 0 
found dead in her . Chilperic pretend- 
ed to weep her loſs, but very ſoon ſfup- 
plied her place upon the throne by Frede- 
gonda. It was ſuſpected, not without great 
reaſon, that he had contrived the death of 
her rival. Brunehaut was ſo perſuaded 'of 7 
it, that ſhe excited Sigebert to revenge this 
affault, and Gontran to aſſiſt him in the ex- 4 | 
ecution of it. They attacked Chilperic, and 
made him buy his peace at the expence o 


ſome of his poſſeſſions. They, notwithſtand- | | 


ing, were afterwards twice in arms. againſt 
each other; ſo little amity derived they 7x 
from their, birth. The king of Soiffons 
eagerly embraced the opportunity of pro- 
fiting himfelf from their diſagreement. T0 


an alliance with his brother Gontran, Fre- 
degonde, inſpiring him with all that hate r 
for Sigebert, which ſhe had entertained for 
e N but ſucceſs was ever far from 
favouring his wiſhes. The king of Au- 
ſtraſie, though juſt on the point of forcing 
his camp, had yet the generoſity to grant 
him terms of peace ; an act which, ' cheleks, 
e 
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Zthelefs, met with from Chilperic no returns 
L Pf gratitude - all ſenſe of which was ſtifled 
implacable hatred. Chilperic ſoon re- 
Ez his arms, was again defeated, re- 
rned at length to Tournay, with the loſs 
bt by far the part of his dominions. 
. Brunehaut, notwithſtanding 


1P- tions of a pious bi who uſed his ut- 
de- endeavours to ſoften her, animated 


eat Her huſband to puſh to the laſt extremity 
2 3 his cruel perjured brother. Chilperic, 
X | in Fournay, faw himſelf without 


nd's wicked heart fap- 
nt two wicked villains, 
2 affaſſinated Sigebert in the midſt of his 


rm. 
. This prince deſerved to be ranked among 
the greateſt kings. The purity of his man- 
ners was at that time a prodigy. At the 
Peginning of his reign he ſignalized him- 
againſt the Huns; a fierce and ſavage 
people, known by the name of Abares; 
: ho ravaged Thuringe. At firſt he con- 
uered, but was afrerwards vanquiſhed, 
WH nd taken priſoner. The greatneſs of his 
or I pehaviour made ſuch an impreſſion on 
them, that they reſtored him his l 
'F noble gratitude made him return 
Favour, by aſſiſting the Abares in diſtreſs. 
25 e was unhappy in having a brother like 
| -lipefic nn. 
muc 
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— ſo, had his wife been leſs vindictive 
than Brunehaut. 4 . 
Chilperic and Fredegond being relieved 
from great danger, haſtened to take advan- 
of the death of Sigebert. The crown 
Auſtraſia was a motive for their ambi- 
tion. Any means of uſurping it appeared 
lawful :| they arreſted Brunehaut and her 
children; but a faithful ſubje& contrived | 
to ſet at liberty the young Childebert, a 
ſon of the murdered king, and having con- 
ducted him in ſafety to Mentz, put him in 
poſſeſſion of the kingdom. Brunehaut was 
niſhed to Rouen, where ſhe ſoon gave 
freſh uneaſineſs to her enemies. Merovee, 
one of the children of Chilperic by his 
firſt wife, became enamoured of her; his 7 
father had employed him to make the con- 
queſt of Poitou. This young prince, whoſe r 
mind was more engaged by love than war, 
went ſecretly to Rouen, ſaw his aunt Bru- 
nehaut, and married her. The biſhop 
Pretextat gave his benediction to this mar- 
riage, contrary to the canons of the church, 
and was, in conſequence, a victim to the - 588 
malice of Fredegond. Chilperic, mad 
with rage, flew to Rouen, where the two 
lovers took refuge in a church; this was 
an inviolable aſylum: the King did not 
dare to force them from that ſanctuary; ln 
_ he trampled under foot, laws both WW 
| human 
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ive human and divine. They-refuſed to leave 
that ſacred place, till he had bound him- 
ed ſelf with an oath, to do neither of them any 
harm. By an inconceivable imprudence, 


an- 

wn he ſent Brunehaut to Mentz, where her ſon 
bi- lived; the conſequence of which was, that 
red ſhe renewed the war, of which Chilperic, 
her being -unſucceſsful, accuſed Merovee as 
ved the author; and, putting him in priſon, 
„a Mordained him a prieſt, in ſpite of his re- 
on- ſiſtance. Nothing was aſtoniſhing in theſe 


1in barbarous ages. | 
Merovee at length eſcaped, and took re- 
fuge (as before) in the church of St. Mar- 
ee, tin de Tours, from whence his father 
his would have forced him, had he not been 
his reſtrained by the common perſuaſion, that 
on- ſuch ſacrileges never failed to draw an im- 
q mediate puniſhment from Heaven. 

A ſuperſtitious fear ſuggeſted a moſt Hin- 


f 


var, + oF . . 

ru- Fegular expedient: he reſolved to adviſe with 
10p the ſaint, whoſe vengeance he was afraid of 
1ar- Pprovoking. He wrote a letter, and laid 


it on St. Martin's tomb, together with a 
the ſheet of white paper, on which the faint 

vas to have written his reply; which never 
coming, the monarch retired. Merovee, 
in the mean while, being got from Tours, 


not 1 fome traitors, hired by F redegonda, de- 
; ceived him by offers of ſervice; and inveſt- 
oth ng the houſe where he was repoſing him- 

= 1 ſelf, 
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ſelf, the unfortunate youth was found 
murdered.. It was given out, that a friend 'Y . 
had murdered him by his own deſire; hut 
it was a ſtroke only worthy of Frede- 
gonda. 1 | 
This woman ſo habituated to crimes, re- 4 
ſolved to enſure the crown to her children, 
and aimed at nothing ſo much as the death 
of thoſe which Chilperic had by- his firſt 
marriage. Merovee in this light, indepen- XR 
dent of his union with Brunehaut, muſt 
have been the victim of her ambition, 
There now remained only Clovis, whom 
ſhe was ſeeking an occaſion to deſtroy, 
when an epidemical diſorder deprived her 
of her three ſons. A calumniator, who 
was deſirous, without doubt, to make his 
court to her, accuſed Clovis , of having 
poiſoned them. Fredegonda eaſily per- 
ſuaded the king to believe it, and had the 
young prince put to death: ſhe likewiſe 
ordered the execution of his mother Au- 
douiree, as an accomplice, who had been 
a conſiderable time confined in the convent. 
What bounds can be ſet to the cruelty. of 
a remorſeleſs woman, who has an aſcen-- 
dency over a prince as wicked as herſelf?̃ 
Some time after, Chilperic having a ſon, 
was defirous he ſhould be baptized at Pa- 
ris, and to aſſiſt in perſon at the ceremony; 
but by virtue of the treaty made with his 
N brothers, 
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brothers, he could not enter that city with- 
out the conſent of the other monarchs, 
under pain of being curled by St. Polieucte, 
Sc. Martin, and St. Hillary, the guaran- 
tees of this treaty. This prince, impious 
to a ſhameful degree, and ſuperſtitious: to 
the height of folly, thought of an expe- 
dient to eſcape their curſes: he entered 


the city preceded by the relics of ſeveral 


| | other ſaints; being perſuaded that theſe 
= would protect him from their vengeance. 


France had been ſeveral years torn to 


1 pieces by civil wars. Young Childebert, 


king of Auſtraſia, having firſt formed an 


: alliance with Gontran, the king of Bur- 


gundy, againſt Chilperic, afterwards join- 
ed with Chilperic yn the king of Bur- 
gundy. They chole rather to diſcard every 


tender ſentiment of nature, than to wave 


their claim to a ſingle city: they pillaged, 


b they ravaged, and embroiled the people 
in war and miſery, without gaining any 
real advantage to themſelves. A general 


peace was made between them, which 


& laſted not a year. Gontran and Childebert 
declared war againſt Chilperic, juſt at the 


time when the latter was aſſaſſinated in re- 


turning from hunting. Some ſuſpected 
HBrunchaut of this crime, others ageuſed 
& Fredegonda, and a lord of the court, whom 


ſhe - 
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ſhe loved. The laſt accuſation, though 
without proof, ſeems the moſt reaſonable, 3 
as it falls on a monſter of the moſt horrid 
iniquity. 1 
We may ſay with Gregory of Tours, ] 
that Chilperic was the Nero of his age; al- 
ways at variance with his own blood, and 
no leſs a tyrant to his ſubjects, whom he 
haraſſed with taxes in ſuch a manner, as 
to make many of them abandon their po- 
ſeſſions : nevertheleſs, he piqued himſelf 
on a taſte for wit and literature, and made 
an ordinance, that the double Greek let- 
ters ſhould be made uſe of in the holy 
Aeriptures. This whimſical law had no 
force after his death, not did grammatical 
corrections any more owe their birth to 

royal edicts. | 
An ordinance had been ied pub- 
liſhed by the tame prince, on the. dif- 
putes of Arianiſm, prohibiting his ſub- 
jets to ſpeak of the Deity; or make 
uſe of the terms of Trinity and Peron ; 
which, however, ſome biſhops had in- 
tereſt enough to engage him to ſup- 
preſs. The churches and monaſteries had 
been prodigiouſly enriched by the dona- 
tions of Clovis, Clotilda, and their chil- 
dren; which made Chilperic heavily com- 
plain, that the treaſury was exhauſted, 
and that the only * to be ſeen in France 
were 
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*XZ were biſhops. But his own acts of injuſtice 
e, ih © occaſioned complaints that were much bet- 
ter founded. Notwithſtanding © the poet 
PFortunatus, biſhop of Poitiers, was not 
8, 4 penurious in encomiums on this prince, in 
ſeveral of his pieces, which he dedicated 


d to him; perhaps an inſtance of greater 
1C abuſe of the poetic art would be difficult 
as to ſhew, though even Nero himſelf was 
not deſtitute of thoſe, who were prepared 


If to offer him ſuch kind of incenſe. 
= Of all the children of Chilperic, there 
remained only one, four months old, Clo- 
taire the ſecond ; for whom, as well as for 
XX herſelf, his ambirious mother had every 
thing to fear: her genius, however, did 
not forſake her; ſhe applied to Gontran, 
whoſe compaſſion ſhe endeavoured. to in- 
tereſt in her favour. Whatever efforts 
uvere made by Childebert, whether with 
*X deſign to diſpoſſeſs the ſon, or to wreak 
XX vengeance on the mother, the king of 
-*X Burgundy ſtill deprived him of every hope 
of 1uccets, yet declared him his heir, if he 
died without iſſue; which leaves no room 
to doubt of the generous motives of his 
conduct with regard to Clotaire and Fre- 
degonda. But as Gontran had ſettled a 
regency for the young king of Soiſſons, the 
mother, impatient of ſeeing herſelf there- 
by deprived of all authority, applied her- 
C 3 . 1 
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felf to ſtir up enemies againſt her benefac- 
tor; which ingratitude fo irritated the king 
of Burgundy, that he raiſed ſome doubts 
with regard to thelegitimacy of her ſon, when 
Fredegonda proved that Clotaire was truly 
the ſon of Chilperic. Oaths in ſuch caſes 
were not much to be depended upon; ne- 
vertheleſs, they diſſipated ſupicions and new 
attempts againſt Childebert, and Brunehaut 
exerciſed the diabolical mind of Frede- 
gonda, of which I ſhall ſuppreſs the detail. 

Afﬀter the death of Gontran, a mild and 
modeſt prince, whoſe piety might have en- 
titled him to be ranked among the ſaints *, 
Childebert took poſſeſſion of his kingdom 
and, according to the taſte of the princes 
of that age, conceived the deſire of ſeizing 
on Clotaire. The courage of Fredegonda 
encreaſed with her danger: ſhe aſſembled 
her troops, and put herſelf, accompanied 
by her ſon, at the head of them. Deceiving 
the enemy by a ſtratagem, ſhe gained a 
complete victory; and leaving behind her 
all the traces of cruelty, ſhe returned to So- 
iſſons loaded with booty. Childebert dying 


We muſt obſerve, that to the tenth century, all 
churches enjoyed the right of canonizing their on 
ſaints. Canonizations were then very frequent, Pope 
Alexander the [ld decreed, that theſe were matters 
of that importance, as to belong only tv the holy 
ſee. | . 

a few 
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a few years afterwards, {I took Paris and- 


© ſeveral other cities; and, attending her 


troops in perſon, routed an army of Bru- 


neuaut. At length ſhe died, and left a 


F memorable example ro poſterity, of the 
© blackeſt actions that the moſt violent paſ- 
ſions could give birth to, and of all the 


genius, addreſs, and intrepidity, which can. 
animate reſolution in the moſt critical con- 


© juncture. She only departed from her chara- 
cter, when her children were dangerouſly ill; 


for ſhe then ſeemed entirely given up to 


devotion, as if ſhe had expected a miracle 
co be worked in her favour. 


Brunehaut became more powerful than 


4 ever, by the death of her ſon Childebert: 


erri had the kingdom of Burgundy: aſſign- 


ed to him, and Auſtraſia fell to the lot of 
Theodebert. The firſt years rolled tran- 
quilly on, under the regency of this impe- 
frious princeſs; who puniſhed with death 
Fall thoſe of whom ſhe entertamed any miſ- 


truſt. The nobles of Auſtraſia grew tired 
of this deſpotic ſway ; and: having made 
XX themſelves maſters: of the young king's 
3X perſon, and alſo gained his affections, they 
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She took refuge with Thierri: to be able 


* 


at laſt ſucceeded ſo far as to baniſh her. 
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to manage him as ſhe deſired, we are aſſur-- 
ed, ſhe was not aſhamed to corrupt his 
manners, and encourage him in liber- 
tiniſm ; by which means ſhe very ſoon en- 
gaged him to take arms againſt his bro- 
ther, to reyenge the affront which ſhe had 
received in Auſtralia, All the horrors of ü 
civil war, all the crimes, of which we have 4 
ſeen ſuch ſhocking inſtances, again appear- 
ed in this wretched kingdom. Theode- 
bert being conquered, was maſſacred by 
the orders of Brunehaut. Thierri, who 


| 
had engaged Clotaire to remain neuter, was | 
himſelf the firit to break the treaty ; he 
was preparing to attack his couſin, when 1 
ke was ſeized with a dyſentery, and died at 4 
Metz. Clotaire, in his turn, became an 
uſurper and parricide; he put two ſons of | 
Thierri to death, and made a monk of tbe 4 
third; the fourth found means to eſcape, 


and was never heard of afterwards. | 
The tragical end of Brunehaut, put the 5 
finiſhing ſtroke to theſe horrible ſcene 
Clotaire, full of the ſentiments of his mo- 
ther Fredegonda, after having accuſed 
her of the greateſt crimes, after having re- 
proached her with being the death of ten 
kings, or ſons of kings, delivered her 
to the inſults of the ſoldiers, and to the 
cruelty of the executioner : the laſt puniſh- 
ment they condemned her to, was to be 


4 
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at | tied to the tail of a horſe, and dragged 
* We bcovgh briers, and over ſtones, till ſhe ex- 


ired. An author of this time, Fredegaire, 
in this recital, has theeffrontery to ſay, * That 
© Clotaire was one of the beſt and mildeſt, 
pirinces to all mankind.* They muſt then, 
without doubt, have a very different idea 
of mildneſs, from what we have in our 


times. Some moderns have attempted an 


*Zapology for Brunehaut ; but if ſhe was ac- 


cuſed of ſeveral crimes of which ſhe was 


innocent, at leaſt it muſt be allowed, that 
after the death of Childebert) ambition and 
revenge made her guilty of many. Pope 
EGregory the Great, in the letters which he 
as written to her, praiſes her piety, her 


1 harity, and her government. One cannot 
help taying, (without ſuſpecting him of flat- 
cry) that he has ſometimes exaggerated in 


is encomiums. He wrote a letter to Chil- 
ebert II. in which he makes uſe of theſe 
ords: © Your kingdom is as much aboye 
other Nations, as its ſovereigns are above 
$ other men.“ What language then 
Would he have uſed, had he written to 
Charlemagne? Beſides, Brunehaut ſur- 
ed St. Gregory many years: as ſhe was, 


his time, leſs worthy of blame than after- 


2 wards, and he found her neceſiary to him; 


1 . took care, perhaps, in praiſing her {oo 


works, to diſſemble her vices. 
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Nothing was more common. in thoſe 
days, than to endeavour to cover the moſt 
ſhocking enormities, by an exterior ſhew of 
piety ; even Fredegonda could fometimes 
appear devout. Childebert was the moſt 
wicked, as well as the moſt ſuperſtitious 
of princes. As religion reſtrains ſin, by 
making us feel the horrors, and dread the 
puniſhment of it; fo ſuperſtition encour- 
ages us to commit crimes, by furniſhing 
us with eaſy means of expiating them. 

Clotaire II. found himſelf now, as was 
his grandfather Clotaire I. the only king of 
the French monarchy ; of which he before 
only poſleſied Soiſſons: he effaced, by 
acts of moderation and juſtice, the bar⸗ 
barit1:s which have been related. We may 
remark, in the remainder of his reign, a 
council at Paris, compoſed of lords and 
biſhops, ſuch as have been fince conti- 
nued; they made ordinances for all tlie 
kingdom, which they called chapters. 
This councilexerted themſelves againſt the 
abuſe of ſelling church livings for money ; 
the ſame as lay-preferments; an abule, 
by which ſome biſhops had made them- 
ſelves {ſcandalous to the nation, Circuit- 
ing parliaments, that went under the de- 
nomination of placita, or courts, became 


frequent; where the nation uſed to meet in 


common, and deliberate on the affairs of 
£ ſtare, 
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ſtate, and the king to give his aſſent to 
thoſe propoſals, which he, in his Sacks. 
ment, looked upon as ſalutary. He- 
weakened his authority, in favour of his 
lords; by which means his reign was more 
tranquil than any had hitherto been; but 
this tranquility coſt hig ſucceſſors dear; 
whoſe ſubjects, very ſoon, became their 
maſters. Clotaire divided the reins of 
government with his eldeſt ſon, Dagobert; 
to whom he yielded Auſtraſia and Nuſtria, 
with the title of king: (Nuſtria comprizes 
all the country between the Meaſe and the 
Loire; it was properly the kingdom of 
France.) He died regretted by his people, 
and reſpected by his nobles; whoſe * 
he had too much augmented. 

I have nothing to ſay of a war that 
Gontran had with. the king of Spain; nor- 
of a certain Gondebaud, who gave him- 
felf out for the ſon of Clotaire the F wt, . 
was crowned, -and ſoon after aſſaſſinated - 
by the ſeditious multitude; - nor of ſome - 
expeditions againſt the. Varns, a people of 
Germany; and againſt. the Gaſcoignes, a. 
ſet of barbarians, who came from beyond 
the Pyrenees; or againſt the Britons, the 
Lombards, and the Saxons ; theſe kind 
of wars were no more than.. ſhort ex- 


curſions, the relation of which would 


. make us loſe the thread of principal events. 
C.6 We- 
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We muſt endeavour to avoid confuſion, by 


paſſing over ſuperfluous details, and occu- 


py our memory with more uſeful know- 
ledge. at 


in. tl. oo. 


—_ 
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Succeſſor of CLoTAiRE II. to the year 692. 


T)AGOBERT, having known the 


ſweets of being king, even during his 
father's life, could not bear the thoughts 
ot dividing the ſway with his brother Ari- 
bert or Charibert. Intrigue, joined with 
force, gave him the general voice of the 
people. Acknowledged ſole monarch, he 
yet aſſigned to Aribert a part of Acquitaine, 
by way of  appenage ; which this prince, 
however, did not long enjoy, dying in two 
years. Acquitaine remained a great while 
in his family, under the title of an heredi- 
tary dukedom. Had Dagobert been leſs 
a ſlave to his paſſions, he would have been 
a model in, the art of reigning; He was 
active, laborious, viſited his principal ci- 
ties, and diſtributed juſtice to all his ſub- 
jects, paying deference to the counſels of 
wiſe miniſters; by theſe means, in the be- 
gianing of his reign, law and regularity 
began "to. flouriſh; but his amours ſoon 
drew him intœ he moſt extravagant exceſſes. 


Three 
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Three women, whom he, at the ſame time, 
honoured with the title of queens, and a 
whole troop of miſtreſſes, abſorbed his re- 
venues. Increaſe of taxes, confiſcations, and 
uſurpations of church eſtates, were fatal 
reſources in ſuch circumſtances; which loſt 
him the affection and eſteem of his people. 
He was engaged in a war, of which 
there are but few inſtances. Samon, a 
French merchant, going to traffic with the 
Sclavonians, near the Danube, pleaſed the 
army of thoſe barbarians ſo well, that they 
elected him king. Some other French 
merchants, being inſulted by the ſame 
people, Dagobert ſent to demand juſtice ;. | 
which he did by his envoy, in a tone ſo- 
haughty, as diſpleaſed Samon ; and he re- 
plied only by bravadoes: war broke out; 
the Sclavonians were victorious, and were 
going to ravage the kingdom ; but it was 
ſuppoſed, that their ſucceſs might well be 
put to the account of the Auſtraſians; 
whoſe chiefs, through reſentment of the 
oppreſſions of the king, behaved them- 
ſelves ill on the day of battle. Dagobert, 
in order to animate them to the defence of 
the territories, gave them a king, inde- 
pendent of himſelf; which was Sigebert, 
his eldeſt ſon. This expedient ſucceeded; 
and the Sclavonians, either never dared 
undertake 
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undertake an enterprize, or were always 
repulſed. | 

The remainder of this reign produced. 
nothing remarkable. They talk much of 
the magnificence of thoſe times: it is ſaid, 
that St. Eloi, who came to court only in. 
the capacity of a goldſmith, and who was 
afterwards treaſurer to Dagobert, and 
biſhop of Soiſſons, wore a girdle covered 
with jewels; he made for Clotaire, a chair 
of maſſy gold; and from theſe recitals (ſo 
little probable) we may conclude that com- 
merce, and more eſpecially pillage, had 
enriched the nation, or rather a ſmall 
number of people; but we ſhall ſoon ſee 
that trade was confined within narrow li- 
mits. 

After the death of Dagobert, whoſe. 
praiſes were ſung by the monks,. becauſe 
he had been prodigal in his donations to 
churches and monaſteries, the monarchy, 
under a weak adminiſtration, daily loſt its 
power. Sigebert preſerved Auſtraſia: Clo- 
vis II. his brother, had Nuſtria and Bur- 
gundy : they were both almoſt deſtitute 
of authority; the mayors of the palace. 
growing more powerful than the kings 
themſelves. "Theſe mayors had their juriſ- 
diction at firſt confined to the palace only; 
they afterwards grew powerful in the ca- 
binet and the field, and, in fine, contrived! 


to 
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to make ſo important a place hereditary. 
In the beginning of monarchy, dignities 
and tenures were only for life; avarice and 
ambition, inſenſibly ſo encreaſed their 
power, that they were afterwards enabled 
to perpetuate them in their families. They 
took advantage of the weakneſs of ſome 
princes, to aggrandize themſelves at the 
expence of the royal authority. Towards 
the end of the firſt line, the mayors were 
all powerful, and monarchs were leſs than 
nothing. We are now arrived on the eve 
of revolution. 88 

Sigebert was ſo much influenced by the 
mayor, Grimoald, that he promiſed to 
adopt his ſon, in failure of any iſſue of his 
own. This prince, more fit for a cloiſter 
than a throne, ſpent his days in founding 
and regulating monaſteries. 

The reign of Clovis II. was alſo obſcure. 
There is no dependence on the writers of 
theſe times; they were almoſt all monks, 
and their teſtimonies generally contradict 
each other: it is no uncommon thing for 
the ſame prince to have the character of 
being-brutal, cowardly, and abandoned to 
all ſorts of debaucheries, from one writer; 
and of being wile, bleſt with the moſt ſhining, 
qualities, full of courage, equity, and piety,: 
from another. What clouds of ignorance 
and prejudice have theſe authors ſpread over 
| 8 | our 
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our hiſtory? Clovis being dead, two of 
his ſons fhared the ſucceſſion. Clotaire 
III. was king of Nuſtria and Burgundy ; 


_ » Childeric of Auſtraſia. The mayor, Gri- 


moald, had given this laſt kingdom to his 
own fon; but the uſurper was ſoon de- 
throned. Batilda, the mother of Clotaire, 
who was yet a child, governed ſome 
time with much wiſdom : devotion (which 
_ ought to have made her prefer the public 
good to her own eaſe) unfortunately inſpir- 
ed her with a taſte for retirement: too ſen- 
ſible, perhaps, to what inevitable cha- 
grins ſhe muſt be expoſed in a turbulent 
diſſatisfied court, ſhe choſe rather to live 
in peace in the retreat of a convent, than 
to wear herſelf out in the ſervice of her 
country. This was the greateſt of misfor- 
tunes; by retiring, ſhe left a free opening 
to Ebroin, mayor of the palace; a paſſio- 
nate, arrogant, inſenſible man; whom both 
the nobles and the' people deteſted, as a 
tyrant. Clotaire died young, without any 
male children. His brother Thierri, who 
had never had any ſhare in the ſucceſſion 
of Clovis, was proclaimed king, without | 
Ebroin deigning to conſult, or aſſemble | 
the lords; who roſe with one conſent, and 
confined the mayor in a convent : Thi- 
erri, though innocent, was involved - 

| 15 
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his diſgraces; and Childeric was acknow- 
ledged ſole ſovereigg. 957 

This prince had given his confidence to 
Leger the biſhop of Autun, whaſe ſage 
counſel procur'd him a glorious reputation; 
but flatterers were not tardy N | 
him: his confidence was changed into ſuſ- 
picion, and enraged againſt the biſhop, 
Childeric put him in priſon, and then ſet 
no bounds to his deſires. A nobleman 
named Bodillon, having one day made 
ſome lively remonſtrances on the ſubject of 
a new tax, was treated with great indig- 
nity, and he reveng'd himſelf in a ſhocking. 
manner; by aſſaſſinating the king, the 
eu and their children, in the foreſt of 

IVTI. F N | TO 
- Thierri again mounted the throne. The 
Auſtraſians Fad ſhaved him, but his hair had 
had time enough to grow long. Long hair, 
as we have before obſerved, was a mark of 
diſtinction to princes. Diveſted of this 
ornament, they became incapable of reign- 
ing. Opinion, eſpecially-in thoſe barbarous 
ages, often made things-.of the greateſt 
conſequence depend upon mere nothings. 
he ambitious Ebroin left his monattery; 
and again appear'd to diſturb the peace of 
France. He proclaim'd a falſe Clovis, 
pretending that he was the ſon of Clotaire 
III. He advanc'd to the gates of Paris. 

R To 2d The 
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The king, too feeble to reſiſt, was obliged 
to create Ebroin mayor of the palace, 
This being the end he deſired, he ſacrificed 
> Clovis without remorſe, but rebellion 
nerally the conſequence of tyranny. 
This mayor grew fo odious, and his do- 
minion ſo hard to ſubmit to, that Auſtraſia 
threw off the yoke, and inſtead of kings, 
reſolved to give herſelf dukes, or indepen- WW 
dent governors. The great qualities of i 
Pepin, ſurnamed Heriſtel, appeared worthy 
of this place, and amazing ſucceſs ſoon 
anſwered the ambition of his mind. Ebroin 
being aſſaſſinated, as might be expected, 
ſeveral mayors ſucceeded im, but the 
vernment of Thierri was not mended. A 
crowd of malecontents retiring into Au- 
ſtraſia, Pepin received them with open 
arms, and intereſted himſelf for them with 
an appearance of zeal; and on the king's 
refuſing to treat them with humanity, which 
refuſal was accompanied with menaces 
againſt Pepin, he determined the Auſtra- 
ſians to take up arms. Reſolving to profit of 
the occaſion, to render himfelf maſter. of 
the kingdom, he took care to engage. the 
clergy on his ſide, as the moſt ſure means 
ob gaining over the people. Fhe better to 
colour bis enterprize, and to make himſelf 
honoured by a ſhew. of moderation, he ſent 
at 'the ſame time an offer of peace to Thi- | 
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ed 
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erri, foreſeeing that his miniſter, a fierce 
inflexible man, would engage him to-refuſe 
it : the conſequence was a battle, which 
deſtroyed the ſmall remains of royal autho- 
rity. Pepin, the maſter of Paris, of the 
finances, and of the perſon of the king; 
was equally ſo of the whole monarchy, 
under the ſimple name of mayor of the 


palace. The wiſdom of his government 


changed the face of affairs : he gained the 
hearts of the nation, and ſoon obliged the 
rebels abroad to own his power. His 
victories in Germany, his juſtice and good- 
neſs towards the French, fecured . his au- 
thority, by veiling the odium of uſurp- 

ation, | 77825 Tas 247 
The ancient cuſtom of calling a general 
aſſembly on the firſt of March, which was 
known by the name of the camp of Mars; 
had been © almoſt aboliſhed by the laſt 
mayors, who affected deſpotiſm. He re- 
eſtabliſhed and admitted biſnops into theſe 
aſſemblies, where the clergy had never 
before had a ſeat; a new piece of addreſs, 
according to the obſervation of P. Daniel, 
to attach the eccleſiaſtical body to his in- 
tereſt, whoſe credit was boundleſs, becauſe 
all the reſt of the people were in a manner 
buried in the deepeſt ignorance, 1 
It was on theſe occaſions that "Pepin 
made Thierri appear on his throne ; it was. 
| Oy | only- 
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only then that the monarch might be ſaid 
to exiſt; at other times ſo deſpiſed and for- 


gotten, that his death ſcarcely made any 
noiſe. | 


———_ „ 


. The Titular Kings. 
TT HE laſt kings of the line of Clovis, 


except one, deferve not to be named, 
they were ſhadows of kings, confined to a 
fine houſe, which might properly be called 
a priſon, having guards, leſs for their ſafety 
than to keep them in: ſervitude : they had 
no other employment for their thoughts 
than how to paſs. life agreeably : they ap- 
peared in public only on certain days of 
the year, in a car drawn by oxen, a car- 


riage that had before that time been de- 


ſigned merely for the uſe of the queens; 
They might juſtly be compared to infans 
inheritors of a crown, who do nothing 
themſelves, and in whoſe name all things 
are done. The policy of the mayors pro- 


cured ſuch an education for them, as was 
ſuitable to the kind of life they were to 
lead. The people, without doubt, looked 
on the right of ſucceſſion to the crown in a 
very ſacred light, ſince even Pepin himſelf | 


did 
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did not dare to think of putting it on his 
own head. ＋ 
He continued to reign under ſanction of 
the name of Clovis, of Childebert, and 
of Dagobert; always in arms againſt 
the Friſons and the Germans, and always 
victorious. His exceſſive power excited 
either the envy or the jealouſy oſ ſome lords, 
vho ſeeing him dangerouſly ill, aſſaſſinated 
his ſon Grimoald duke of Burgundy, in 
order to eſtabliſn, with leſs difficulty, the 
ancient form of government. Pepin re- 
covered, and condemned the Lactious | 
noblemen to the greateſt tortures. The- 
odebalde his grandſon, though an infant, 
was nominated his ſucceſſor, as mayor of 
the palace. This was in ſome degree 
rendering the ſupreme power hereditary in 
his family. Some months after, Pepin 
died, after having governed twenty- ſeven 
years. | 
King Dagobert II. ſaw himſelf under the 
tuition of a woman, and an infant; the 
widow of Pepin exerciſing the office of 
mayor. Charles Martel, the ſon of this 
great man, by. a concubine, was arreſted, 
and they elected for mayor of the palace, a 
nobleman named Rainfroi, who undertook 
to ſubjugate Auſtraſia. In the mean while 


r- 


ny 


took refuge among his countrymen the 
cu | SIA Auſtra- 


Charles Martel eſcaped: from priſon, and 
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Auſtraſians: they received him as a hero, 
worthy of his father. Soon after the king 
died, and left a fon: but the Nuftrians 
found themſelves powerful enough to make 
a favourite of cheir own ſucceed him: this fi 
was one Chilperic, deſcended from the old 
king Childeric. We muſt not confound if 

this prince with the titular kings. 5 
Rainfroi put himſelf at the head of the 
army. Twice he attacked Charles Martel, 
twice he was vanquiſned. He was reduced 
to implore the ſuccour of the Gaſcoignes, 
lately ſettled in Acquitaine. Charles was i 
again victor, and forced the Gaſcoignes toi 
return to Childerzc. He treated the king 
in a reſpectful manner, but took on him- 
felf the government of the kingdom, as i 
maſter and father. Thierri IV. who ſuc- 
ceeded Chilperic, towards the year 721, 


is ſcarcely known by name, -notwithſtand- Wi 


ing the famous events of his reign. 
The policy of Charles Martel; like that 
of his father Pepin, conſiſted chiefly in not 
letting the warlike genius of the nation W 
grow languid, and exerciſing it inceſſantly W 
abroad, for fear it ſhould occaſion troubles i 
at home. Not to ſay any thing of his fre- 
quent excurſions into Germany, where he 
taught religion to thoſe whom he had ſub- 
jugated by force of arms: the defeat of the 
Saracens rendered his name immortal. 
3 245 | | Roderick, 
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Roderick, the Viſigoth king of Spain, having 
diſhonoured the daughter of count Julien, 
this implacable lord had calłd upon the 
Muſſulmans to aflift his revenge in 715, 
and having introduced them into his coun» 
try, the incontinence of the prince drew on 
the ruin of the kingdom; ſuch: fatal con- 
ſequences proceed from unruly: paſſions. 
After having conquered Spain, the Sara- 
cens were deſirous of invading Gaul. The 
W firſt ſtorm fell on Eudes duke of Acqui - 
taine, who was beaten ſome years before by 
Charles Martel: he had once entered into 
a treaty with them againſt France, and 
drew on himſelf their hatred hy his breach 


of promiſe. The Emir Abderaine cut his 


army in pieces: Eudes flew: for protection 
to Charles Martel, who had already reſolved 
% oppoſe the Saracens, - whom he faw 


d- overruning the kingdom; he marched 


againſt and attacked <A between Poitiers 
and Tours, and gained a complete victory; 
= which coſt the Saracens; if we may give 
credit to hiſtorians, above three hundred 
chouſand men, among whom was their 

general Abderaine. Without this victory, 
France would maſt: probably have been a 
country of Mahomotans: the Friſons twice 
beaten, Acquiiaine ſubjected and reſtored 
ta the ſon of Eudes, as to a ſimple vaſſal 
1 in Provence n the Sa- 
racens 
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racens again defeated near Narbonne, and 
driven out of the kingdom: and all this 
was only the work of a few years for 
Charles Martel. Thierri being dead, he 
continued to reign under the title of duke 
of France, without giving himſelf the 
trouble of naming another king. 
Some ſingular circumſtances were near 
railing him to a higher fortune. The em- 
peror Leon Iſaurien, better qualified to dil- 
pute in a ſchool, than to govern an empire, 
was deſirous of aboliſhing the worſhip of 
images, as contrary to Chriſtianity; with a 
deſign of eſtabliſhing this new doctrine, he 
embroiled the empire. The zeal of Pope 
Gregory III. did not confine himſelf. merely i 
to condemn ' theſe errors. Churchmen, ll 
who are never ſo worthy of reſpect, as when 
they bound their ambition by their duty, at 
this time grown rich and powerful, had 
made a dangerous mixture of ſpiritual and 
temporal intereſts. The Pope ſuffered i 
with great impatience” the dominion of 
the emperor of Conſtantinople : on the 
other fide, the Lombards eſtabliſhed in 
Italy, threatened Rome. Gregory, to de- 
 liver- himſelf at once from a painful yoke, 
and from: threatening peril, implor'd' the 
fuccour of Charles Martel, offering to pro- 
claim him conful of Rome, and entirely to | 
withdraw himſelf from all — | 
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the power of an heretical emperor. He could 
not better flatter the ambition of the French. 
Charles, who had reſiſted leſs advantageous 
offers, did not reſiſt this, but promis'd every 
thing. Death ſurpriz'd him the ſame year, as 
it did alſo the pope and emperor, and left 
the execution of this great project to one 
of his ſons : he had two by his firft wife, 
Carloman and Pepin the little, between 
whom, by the conſent of the lords, he di- 
vided the kingdom in his laſt ſickneſs, 
to govern it in quality of dukes or mayors, 
Charles Martel had ſeiz'd on ſeveral ec- 
cleſiaſtical eſtates, either to furniſh the ex- 
pences of war, or to reward the lords who 
ſerv'd him. This gave riſe to thoſe pre- 
tended revelations of the monks, where he 
is painted in the moſt horrible colours, and 
conſign'd over to hell-torments. Gregory 
III. certainly had a different opinion of 
him from the monks. It ſhould be ob- 
ſerv'd, that the churches richly endow'd, 
and ſtill more enrich'd by the fruits of the 
earth, had abſorbed a great part of the trea- 
ſures of the kingdom. A TEIN GRE 
Add to this, that it was neceſſary to 
provide for the nobility, who were all 
bred to the profeſſion of arms. On theſe 
accounts, a cuſtom had been ſome time eſta- 
bliſhed, which obliged the church to give 
up the profits of ſome farm to a lord or 
"HERE. D free 
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free man; who, of conſequence, engaged 
himſelf in the military ſervice. The coun- 
cils of the eighth century approved of this 
cuſtom, founded in the public good; but 
it was often difficult not to abuſe it. 
Charles Martel deſpiſed the murmuring of 
the monks and eccleſiaſtics. His ſon Pepin, 
having more intereſt in managing them, 
applied part of his policy to give them 
ſatisfaction. France had been without a 
King from the death of Thierri the IVth; 
and this interregnum cauſed an apparent 
diſcontent. Pepin, as ambitious, and not 
leſs capable than his father, made them 
proclaim king, in the country which they 
had allotted him, Childeric, the ſon of 
Chilperic II. a prince of whom the hiſtorians 
of this time have not ſpoken. Carloman 
was ſole maſter in Auſtraſia: he there con- 
vened a council by his own authority, in 
the ſame manner as was done by ſove- 
reigns. Theſe two brothers, inſeparably 
united, vanquiſhed, in concert, ſeveral na- 
tions of Germany; but, in the midſt of his 
victories, Carloman determined on a mona- 


ſtic life, and retired, leaving the whole king- 


dom in the hands of his brother. 


Pepin added to the courage and talents 
of Charles Martel, the ambition of being 


poſſeſſed of the title, as well as the au- 


thority of a king. Never uſurper con- 


duced 
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ducted himſelf better under ſuch a defign ; 


- adored by the people, reſpected by the 


nobles, cheriſhed by the clergy and the 
monks; to whom he returned a part of the 
eſtates which his father had taken; he ſaw 
no other barrier to the throne, than the dif- 
ficulty of appearing to mount it without 
injuſtice. His policy removed this ob- 
ftacle ; having ſecured in his intereſt St. 
Boniface, the biſhop of Maience, a miſſio- 
nary, whoſe apoſtolic zeab was ſupported 


by the duke; he engaged him to ſound 


Zachary; who, on his ſide, entered 
92.8 the 2 of Gregory III. When Pe- 
pin was ſure of the favourable: diſpofitions 
of the pontiff, he ſent in form to propoſe 
2 cafe of conſcience: If it was proper, in 
the preſent ſituation of 3 that a 
* man, incapable of reigning, ſhould have 
in France the quality of a king; when the 
© royal authority was exerciſed by another, 


© who made a good uſe of it? The pope re- 


plied, © That he ſhould rather give the title 
to him, who had the authority.“ A deci- 
ſion, ſo contrary to the right of the legiti- 
mate heir, was received as an oracle. The 
ſtates of the kingdom conformed to it. 
They ſhaved Childeric, and confined him 
with his ſon in a monaſtery. 
Thus ended, after 270 years reign, the 
race of the Merovingians ; which, accord - 
| D 2 ing 
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ing to ſeveral learned writers, took its name 
from Merovee, the grandfather of Clo- 
vis . 


Second line. Pepin. 


* 


HE ambitious have commonly made 


7 


uſe of religion, as the means of attach · 


ing themſelves to the people; the incon- 
ſtancy of whom is not always fixed by the 
wiſdom of government. Pepin proclaimed 
king, cemented his power in the ſame man- 
ner as he had eſtabliſhed it. He cauſed 
himſelf to be conſecrated at Soiſſons, by 
Bonitace, biſhop of Maience; a ceremony, 
till then, unknown in the kingdom: be- 
fore, they uſed to inaugurate their kings, 
by raiſing them on a ſhield. pc" 
Conſecration was proper to inſpire a 
kind of religious veneration. This cuſtom 
was continued, not as a thing eſſential to 
royalty, ſince it was a new inſtitution ; but 
as an homage that the king made to the 
divinity of his crown. The policy of Pe- 
pin .prompted him to go one ſtep farther ; 
which was, to aſk of pope Stephen abſolu- 
tion, for this his uſurpation; no doubt 
with a view that he might not be diſturbed 
in the enjoyment of his throne, 85 
ne 
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The popes had great reaſon to applaud 
themſelves, on' this their attachment with 
regard to him; for hence may we date the 
commencement. of that temporal power, 
which has ſince enabled them to act fo con- 
ſiderable a part in affairs that belong to 
ſtates and kings. | 
Aſtolphus, king of the Lombards, had 
invaded the exarchy of Ravenna, a kind 
of government dependent on the emperors | 
of Conſtantinople. | 

The authority of the exarchies of Ra- 
venna was extended over the city of Rome, 
which Aſtolphus wanted to make ſubject 
alſo to his dominion; but the people of 
Rome and the pope, who were not under 
that of the emperor, were totally averſe to 
the accepting of a barbarian for their maſter. 
But finding him too powerful, Stephen III. 
after ſeveral uſeleſs negociations, took the re- 
ſolution of coming to France to ſeek for ſuc- 
cour. Pepin did not loſe. this occaſion of 
rendering his. perſon; {till more auguſt : he 
cauſed himſelf to be again conſecrated by 
the hands'ot the pope; whom he ſoon after 
accompanied into Italy, at the head of an 
army; defeated the Lombards; impoſed on 
them conditions. of peace; and gave the 
exarchy to the holy ſee. - The victor no 
ſooner diſappeared,” than the treaty was 


broken. | | 78s 
| 10 D 3 Aſtolphus 
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: loſe this great man, when he was only fifty- 
four years old. His merit was ſuch as 
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Aſtolphus beſieged Rome. The pope 
wrote a letter to Pepin in the name of St. 
Peter, in which he makes the angels and 
faints [intereſt themſelves in favour of the 
pontificate : this important letter, accord- 


ing to the learned and judicious Abbe 


Fleury, gives us a light into the genius of 
the age, and ſhews to whata height the moit 
ſcrious men could carry fiction when they 
believed it uſeful. Pepin apparently leſs 
touched by this addreſs, than by the per- 

fidy of the Lombards, returned into Italy, 
= conſtrained Aſtolphus to reſtore the 
exarchy to the pope, reſerving to himſelf 
the right of ſovereignty. It has been a 
long time inſiſted on, that Conſtantine 
made the ſame donation to the holy ſee 
but no one now gives credit to this Ee: 

ſome queſtion its being the gift of Pepin, 


but no one doubts x temporal grandeur 
of the pope's 


beginning then to be eſta- 
bliſhed, of which the ſeries of this hiſtory 
will ſnew the unhappy effects. 

War filled up almoſt all the remainder 
of the reign of Pepin; he obliged the 


Saxons and Sclavonians to pay tribute, and 


the duke of Bavaria to take an oath of fide- 
lity; in fine, he reunited Acquitaine to the 
crown; but France was ſo unhappy as to 


obliterated 
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obliterated all remembrance that he was not 
born to a throne: far from pretending to de- 
ſpotiſm, he communicated all important at- 
fairs to the aflembly of the nation ; where 
laws were made according to the ancient 
cuſtom of the Franks. 5 
His will was a law; becauſe he reigned 
in the hearts and affections of his ſubjects. 
The lords whom he conſulted, the biſhops 
whom he favoured, the people of whom he 
was the admiration, all remained ſteadily 
faithful to him: a rare example of a revo- 
lution without diſturbances. Griſon, a fon 
of Charles Martel by his ſecond wite, 
vainly raiſed him enemies abroad. Since 
he never had at home either revolt or ca- 
bal, it became a proverb, in giving an 
high idea of any one, to ſay, He is as pru- 
dent as Pepin. This prince was of Gall 
ſtature ; which gave him the firname of 
the Little, but of extraordinary ſtrength. 
Ic is recorded, that ſome lords having one 
day rallied him on his ſize, he thought of 
an experiment to inſpire them with re- 
Ipect, which appears almoſt incredible. 
He gave the diverſion of a combat between 
a lion and a bull: ſeeing the bull thrown 
by the lion, Which of you,” ſaid he, will 
dare to ſeparate, - or kill theſe furious 
* animals ?* They were all ſilent; he then 
ſprang forward, with the ſabre in his hand, 
D 4 and 
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and cut the throat of the lion; and, by 
another ſtroke, ſevered the heat from the 
body of the bull. Men of thoſe times, 
who delighted in badily exerciſes, were 
much more robuſt than they are in our 
days. Hunting was the principal amuſe- 
ment of princes. The conſtitution, which 
is now weakened by effeminacy, was then 
{ſtrengthened by fatigue. 


— * — _ 2 — 


CHARLES I. called CHARLEMAGNE, 


WRT. it be that nature AY 


duces very few heroic minds, or that 
the glory and fortune of the father ener- 
vate and corrupt the children, it is rare to 
ſee in the ſame houſe an uninterrupted ſuc- 
ceſſion of great men; nevertheleſs, after 
Pepin Heriſtel, Charles Martel, and the 
laſt king; as celebrated politicians as they 
were illuſtrious warriors ; we ſee Charle- 
magne ſurpaſs the mighty deeds of his an- 
ceſtors, and give a luſtre to the crown of 
France, of which it was not thought ca- 
pable. The kingdom was ſhared between 
the two ſons of Pepin, Charles and Car- 
loman. The latter died very ſoon; and 


left his brother, to whom he had given 


ſome uneaſineſs, the * ul poſſeſſion of 
the throne. 
Didier, 
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Didier, king of the Lombards, to attach 
himſelf to a young hero, whoſe ambition 
he feared, offered his daughter in marriage 
to Charlemagne. Political intereſt made 
this alliance deſirable on both ſides. The 
Frenchman was already married; but they 
did not make any great ſcruple of a divorce. 
Pope Stephen IV. ſaw how dangerous to 
the intereſt of the church it would be, to 
have a union between France and Lom- 
bardy, and therefore uſed every means to 
prevent it; he in vain repreſented, that 
the houſe of Didier was accurſed of God; 
he in vain threatened the vengeance of St. 
Peter. The marriage was concluded; and 
to ſweeten the pope's chagrin, they reſtor- 
ed him ſome places which the Lombards 
had taken from him. | 
A year afterwards, Charlemagne divor- 
ced himſelf from his new wife. Didier, ex- 
tremely ſenſible of this affront, neglected 
nothing to revenge it. Adrian I. a pope 
diſtinguiſhed for his courage and prudence, 
not being willing to ſecond his views, war 
again commenced between the-Romans and 
the Lombards ; the former called Charle- 
magne to their ſuccour. In ſpite-of the re- 
pugnance of the French to Italian expedi- 
tions, he paſſed the mountains, and rendered 
himſelf maſter of Pavia, the capital of his 
enemies: after a ſiege of ſix months, he de- 
D 5 throned 
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throned the king of Lombardy, confirmed 
the donations of Pepin in favour of the 
ſovereign pontiffs, and contented himſelf 
to have the pope for his vaſſal, He was 
made patrician of the Romans, and king 
of Italy; a kingdom poſſeſſed by the 
Lombards for two hundred and fix years. 
Theſe people, originally from Panno- 
nia, had given their name to the coun- 
try they had made their own. Lombardy 
was called after Charlemagne; the king- 
dom of Italy, comprizing almoſt that whole 
country, Rome, and all' that been yielded 
to the holy fee. A certain proof, that the 
conqueror preſerved the ſovereignty in Rome, 
14-8 as well as elſewhere, is, that the- coin, was 
h | there ſtamped with his image, that the 


public acts were dated in the ſeveral years 
of his reign, and that appeals were made 
to his officers from the deciſions; | Pope 
| Adrian gave to him the right of electing 
| and confirming the ſovereign pontiffs; 
1 | which was one of the principal preroga- 
| 
| 


— —  _ — 


bh tives of the emperors. The popes becom- 
ing more powerful, inſenſibly arrogated to 
themſelves a right of nominating who they 
| - pleaſed to the empire. 

The Saxons often ſubdued. to pay tri- 
0 bute, and always diſpoſed to rebel, opened 
Wl | another channel for the exploits of Char- 
1 lemagne. Theſe — occupied the 
1 FIERO: | northern 
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northern part of Germany; they were in- 
finitely jealous of their liberty, and never 
ſubmitted but to a ſuperior force; and 
danger being now diſtant, they broke the 
yoke, without having any regard to their 
oaths. Charlemagne, having no hopes of 
taming their ferocity but by Chriſttanity, 
took infinite pains to have that religion 
taught them; a wiſe piece of policy, if 
he had not employed violence to affiſt the 
zeal of the miſſionaries. Several of theſe 
barbarians allowed themſelves to be bap- 
tized, to avoid death or ſlavery. Such Chri- 
ſtians became very ſoon perjured and rebel- 
lious. The king continually purſued them 
ſword in hand; and, in one day, maſſa- 
cred more than four thouſand, who were 
begging mercy. This terrible example 
ſerved only to increaſe rebellion. Their 
famous general Witikind inceſſantly ani- 
mated the courage of a deſperate people. 
After many bloody defeats, he yielded to 
the invitations of Charlemagne, was bap- 
tized, and kept the nation ſome years in 
their duty; but the Saxons imitated not 
the fidelity of Witikind. The victor, in 
order to ſubdue them entirely, was obliged 
to drive them from their own country, 
and to diſperſe them in Switzerland and' 
Flanders; where they carried with them 
the ſame rebellious ſpirit. + During the 

85 D 6 troubles 
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troubles of Flanders, under Philip of Va- 


lois, it was a common proverb to ſay, 


That Charlemagne, by mixing the Saxons 
with the Flemings, had, out of one devil, 
made tyo. 


His wars againſt the Saxons continued 


thirty-three years. During this interval, 
he made an infinite number of other glo- 
rious expeditions: that of Spain, where he 


went to fight for the Saracens, is leſs cele- 


brated by his conqueſts, than the defeat of 


his rear-guard at Roncevaux, where he 
loſt Roland his nephew, that hero of the 


fables of archbiſhop Turpin, and Arioſto. 
Wars in thoſe days were very different 
from what they are now; no regular 
troops; no train of military operations. 
The prince convoked the vaſſals of the 
country; he marched againſt his enemies, 
returned very ſoon to his ſtate, 04! diſ- 
banded his army. 

Thoſe excurſions ſeldom 8 any 
laſting peace. War was continually break- 
ing out again. This method laſted ſeveral 
years. We do not ſee it entirely changed 
till under Charles VII. who eſtabliſned the 


companies of ordinance. 


Seeing Charlemagne rapidly paſs from 


one. end of Europe to another, always in 


arms, either to ſubdue rebels, or to aggran- 


dize his ſtate; we ſhould imagine he could 


ſcarcely 
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ſcarcely find leiſure for the cares of go- 
vernment; but his genius extended to 
every thing; when he was not engaged in 
the fatigues of war, his mind was incel- ' 
ſantly employed in the means of making 
his kingdom. flouriſh. 12 x 

' Expeditions and voyages took up the 
ſummer and autumn; winter and ſpring were 
always ſpent at Aix-la-Chapelle: there, 
in the frequent aſſemblies of the nation, 
called the Camp. of May, he regulated 
ſtate affairs. One of his moſt famous eſta- 
bliſhments, was that of ſchools to teach 
grammar, arithmetic, and religious chant- 
ing; every monaſtery, every epiſcopal 
houſe was to have one. Ignorance was 
then ſo extreme, that it was required of 
prieſts, as a thing not very common, to be 
able to underſtand the Lord's prayer. The 
taſte for ſciences, which ſhone forth in the 
prince would, in a leſs barbarous 
have enlightened. the nation. The cele- 
brated Engliſhman, Alcwin, whom he 
loaded with riches and honour, would 
now be very little eſteemed, though he 
was then a prodigy. | I. 0 

Charlemagne, by his council, formed a 
kind of academy, of which he choſe to be 
a member, under the name of David. It 
was uſual among the academics to take a 


borrowed name; ſome from ſacred, others 


from 
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from profane hiſtory. This rude eſta- 
bliſhment was, perhaps, more to be ad- 
mired, than the French academy under 
the miniſtry of Richlieu, if we may judge 


_ of it, by the difficulty of making the 


advantage of ſtudy felt in minds uncivi- 
lized. The project of joining the Ocean 
to the Black Sea, by a canal of communi- 
cation between the Rhine and the Danube, 
proves the greatneſs of the genius of 
Charlemagne. This enterprize miſcarried, 
only by ignorance of the things neceſſary 


. to carry it into execution. 


The council of Francfort furniſhed the 
king with a ſingular occaſion of taking a 
part in the eccleſiaſtical diſputes. He 
there appeared on a throne with all the au- 
thority which 1s enjoined by the emperors. 
We may judge of it by a letter which he 
addrefled to the churches of Spain, in 
which are theſe words: I have taken 


_ © place among the biſhops, both as an au- 


© ditor, and as an arbitrator: we have 
« ſeen, and by the grace of God we have 


« decreed, that which ought firmly to be 
believed.“ This aſſembly, conſiſting of 


more than three hundred biſhops, rejected 
the deciſion of the ſecond council of Nice; 
acknowledged ſince as general in favour 


of the worſhip of images. 


They 
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They erroneouſly imagined, that the 
above deciſion confounded a ſervice of 
reſpect, with that worſhip which is due 
only to God. It was the word Adoration, 
which alarmed 3 3 and that 
which was in itſelf equivocal, as 
often happens, — moſt dange- 
rous contention. Charlemagne, whether 
through zeal for a doctrine which he ap- 
proved of, or through an ambition of 
diſtinguiſhing himſelf in a manner different 
from what he had done before, or from a 
deſire of attacking the Greeks, and ren- 

dering them odious, declared himſelf au- 
thor of a theological work, full of invec- 
tives againſt the fathers of Nice. He ſent 
this book, known by the name of the 
Livres Carolins, to the pope. Adrian be- 
haved with his uſual prudence; in main- 
taining the faith of the church, he took 
care to give no offence to Charlemagne or 
the French nation; without exacting any 
thing of them, or denouncing God's ven- 
geance againſt any one, he appeared ſatis- 

fied that, in the kingdom o of France, and 
elſewhere, it ſhould be — that ima- 
ges ought only to be honoured, as refer- 
ring to the objects which they repreſented. 
Policy had, perhaps, too much ſhare in 
this indulgence, for intereſt we ſoon find 
2 concerned in Adrian's conduct; for 
| inſtance, 
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inſtance, Charlemagne preſſed him to ex- 
communicate the emperor. He promiſed 
to declare him a heretic, if he refuſed to 
reſtore the lands belonging to the holy 
ſee. Could any ont think, that the crime 
of hereſy could depend on things ſo foreign 
to religion? Already maſter of one part 
of the imperial authority, the king of 
France aimed at a title, which the Greeks 
but feebly maintained. He had the good 
fortune to attain his deſire, without ſeeming 
to ſeek it. As a Roman patrician, he had 
received from the new pope Leon III. a 
letter of homage, conceived in ſuch terms 
as becomes a vaſſal to his ſovereign. Some 
time after this, Leon meeting with ill uſage 
from Banditii, had recourſe to his protec- 
tion: on which Charlemagne took à jour- 
ney into Italy; and was received by the 
Romans, as a great king and hero. On 
Chriſtmas-day he appeared in church in 
his patrician robe; when the pope, as he 
was going to perform the ſervice, on a 
ſudden advanced, and put a crown on his 
head: the people at the ſame inſtant cry- 
ing out, Long live Charles, the auguſt 
and pacific emperor of the Romans, 
crowned by the hand of Heaven.“ Dur- 
ing theſe repeated acclamations, the prince 
ſeated himſelf on a kind of throne; Leon 
ee n himſelf before him, declaring, 
He 
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He was no more patrician, but emperor. 
If we may credit Eginard, ſecretary to 
Charlemagne, far from attending with joy 
to ſo glorious a ſcene, his countenance diſ- 
covered marks of the utmoſt chagrin. 
Was this chagrin ſincere? if it was, we may 
at leaſt doubt it; ſince no one could ſhew 
a greater jealouſy of ſupporting his dig- 
nity, than the new emperor. - | 
His thoughts were ſoon employed in 
a deſign of taking from the emperor of 
Conſtantinople, what he ſtill preſerved in 
Italy. The empreſs Irene; who, after 
having deſtroyed the hereſy of the Icono- 
claſtes, had cruelly put her ſon to death, 
in order to have the ſole poſſeſſion of the 
empire; fearing inevitable danger from 
Charlemagne, ſent to him an embaſſy, to 
offer herſelf in marriage. The propoſal 
was agreeable; every thing was concluded, 
when Irene was dethroned by Nicephorus. 
She found the ſame neceſſity of making 
terms with this terrible competitor, and 
ſent him propoſals of peace. It was agreed 
by treaty, That the title of Emperor of the 
Eaſt, ſhould remain with Nice phorus, and 
that of Emperor of the Weſt with Charle- 
magne. They bounded the limits of their 
poſſeſſions in Italy; where the Greeks pre- 
ſerved ſcarcely any thing. Here he form- 
ed a new empire; which ſtill ſubſiſts, 
| NM though 
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though it has. been detached for ſeveral 
ages from the French monarchy. 
The reputation of Charlemagne reached 
the ears of Calif Aaron Rachild, like him- 
ſelf, celebrated for his victories, and his 
love of the ſciences. Two embaſſies from 
the Calif, the maſter of Perſia, muſt ap- 
pear more to his honour, than the tribute 
of all the people whom he had ſubjected. 
Among the preſents which they brought, 
the French were ſtruck with nothing fo 
much as a muſical clock; the firſt which 
had been ſeen in the kingdom. The Arabs 


were greatly ſuperior in induſtry to the | 


French. They ſtudied aſtronomy, phyſic, 
chymiſtry, at a time when we could ſcarce- 
ly read. Our nation has excelled in every 
thing; but it was a long time more unci- 
vilized, than thoſe who are again fallen in- 
to their ancient barbarity. Eginard re- 
lates ſome aſtronomical obſervations made 
before the ambaſſadors, which prove, that 
they aimed at ſcience; while the falſity of 
theſe obſervations prove, that they could 
not then arrive at it. 

After having vanquiſhed the Saracens, 


Lombards, likewiſe Bavaria rat Taſſilon, 

its laſt duke, with Auſtria and Hungary 
is the Abares or Huns; after having 
obtained the empire by the — 


f 
| 
; 
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ſubdued the Saxons, won Italy from the 
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of the Romans, there was nothing want- 
ing to complete the happineſs of Charle- 
magne, but to aſſure himſelf of that of his 
children after his deceaſe. It was long 
ſince he had made Pepin king of Italy, 
Lewis king of Acquitaine, Charles, the 
elder of the three, duke of Maine. Pepin, 
the crooked, the eldeſt of all, but by a 
concubine, had been ſhaved: as a puniſh-. 
W ment for rebellion. In order to ſtifle all 
ſeeds of contention between them, he made 
his will, and communicated it to the lords, 
in caſe of a conteſt, which could not be 
decided by judgment : he ordered them 
not to have recourſe to battle or duel, but 
to the arbitration of the croſs; a ridiculous, 
ſenſeleſs practice, by virtue of which, the 
cauſe was gained by him who remained 
the longeſt time immovable, with arms 
extended before the altar. Charles and 
Pepin both dying before Charlemagne, he 
made Lewis joint; emperor with himſelf: 
W this ceremony was performed with much 
= pomp. Among other counſel which he 
= publicly gave his ſon, were theſe: words : 
Honour the biſhops as your fathers,” ſaid 
he, love your people as your children; 
* With regard to refractory eyid-minded 
men; conſtrain them to their duty by 
* force. Chuſe for your judges and gover · 
nors, thoſe, whom a juſt ſenſe of reli- 
gion 
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gion has rendered incapable of corrup- 
tion; and, as to yourſelf, let your 
conduct be without reproach before God 
and man.“ After this diſcourſe, he order. 
ed him to take the crown with his own! 
hand; which had been put on the altar 
with a deſign of ſhewing him that he held 
it by the will of God only; and that the 
pontiffs had no right of diſpoſing of it. 
This important leſſon was too ſoon ef. 
faced. Bernard, the natural ſon of Pepin, 
and grandſon of Charlemagne, was, at the 


ſame time, proclaimed king of Italy. 


The emperor, at the cloſe of life, had 
the mortification of foreſeeing the ravages 
of the Normans; that was the name which 
was given to the people of Denmark, 
Sweden, and Normandy : they had already 


made excurſions on the frontiers of his 


empire, which gave occaſion to his ex- 
claiming with a ſigh, in theſe words : If, 
* notwithſtanding my puiſſant (greatneſs, 


ſaid he, © they now dare inſult the borders 
of my dominions, what will be the con- 
* ſequence after my death ?* His prudence 
| Inſpired him with all poſſible meaſures for 


the ſecurity of the kingdom; he viſited 
the ports himſelf, built -innumerable ſhips 


'of war, where (in caſe. of neceſſity) the 


lords were to ſerve the ſame as in land en- 
n | gagements. 
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gagements. Though theſe veſſels were in 
appearance nothing more than large boats, 
yet ſuch a navy was as great a proof of 
power as it was of wiſdo- m. 
After eight days ſickneſs, Charlemagne 
expired, like a Chriſtian hero, at the age 
Jof 71, having reigned 46 years. A majeſtic 
height, extraordinary ſtrength, joined to 
W numberleſs victories, it is to be imagined, 
muſt ſtrike his beholders, not only with 
admiration, but fear; but his ſweetneſs, 
affability, and obliging behaviour, made 
bim the object of general love: wg 

the death of his friends, pardoning wi 
more alacrity than he puniſhed, intereſt- 
ing himſelf in the primitive affairs of his 
officers, ſpreading happineſs arround him, 
by the moſt pleaſing gracefulneſs in his 
manner; inſtead of aſſuming any thing on 
that head, applying himſelf to the buſineſs 
of government, with the ſame induſtry as 
he could have done, had he had no wars 
to ſupport; at the ſame time watchful 
over the education of his family, ſimple in 
his dreſs, but poliſhed in his manners; elo- 
quent, pious, charitable ; - but ſhewed lit- 
tle moderation where ambition or religious 
zeal was concerned, Several chapters, or 
ordinances, which he made at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, with the concurrence of his parlia- 
a 5 ment, 
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i ment“, have been renewed by Lewis XIV. 
Learning was a ſure recommendation to 
* | his favour, and a title to eccleſiaſtical dig. 
85 nity. He had a natural averſion to phyſic 
7 and, indeed, rendered it quite unneceſſary 
[a to him by temperance and exerciſe. He 
ti. is cenſured for a want of chaſtity : five 
FL Wives and four concubines, which hiſtory 
57 | him, appear to authorize this cen. 
| ure; but what was then called concubin- 
age, was a kind of marriage leſs ſolemn, 
though equally lawful with the other, 
1 Concubines were ſtiled wives of a lower] 
nn - order: the council had decreed, | that a 
| man ſhould only have' one wife, or one 
| concubine, according as he choſe. Charle- 
| : | 5 "fk 
þ magne is honoured as a ſaint in ſeveral 
Att | churches; which, with the ſilence of Egj- 
| 
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nard, is ſufficient to refute the reproach of 

M1 libertiniſm. A celebrated writer thus 

[1 finiſhes the encomium of this great man: 

100 He was, perhaps, too ſenſible to the plea- 

14 © ſures of love; but a prince, who took 

— 64 upon himſelf the laborious part of govern- 
| 
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A chapter of 801 was carried, cam omnium con- 
SJenſu (by conſent of all); it plainly appears, that under 
the firſt and ſecond line, public laws were only enacted 
by the joint conſent of the nation. We may read in 
the chapters of Charles the Bald, Lex pepuli conſenſs | 
fit & conſtitutione regis ; but the nation does not feem 
to be more happy on that occaſion, 
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ment, and ſpent his life in making his 
people happy, may ſurely plead an excuſe 
for ſome indulgences. He had an admir- 
able regularity in his expences; he made 
« his inheritance valuable by his wiſdom, 
attention, and ceconomy : we may ſee in 
his chapters, the pure and ſacred ſource 
from whence he drew his riches, of which 

n. I Will only mention one inſtance ; he 
n. ordered, That the eggs which his poul- 
n, try produced, and the ſuperfluous herbs 
r. of his garden, ſhould be fold, at the ſame 
er time that he diſtributed among his peo- 
a < ple all the riches of the Lombards, and 
e the immenſe treaſures of the Huns, who 
„had deſpoiled the univerſe.“ The Spirit of 
be Laws. 5 | , 
. From the time that Pepin Heriſtal had 
fiò” introduced the biſhops, in that quality, 
among the general aſſembly of the nation, 
WH their authority had been increaſing, and 
was now growing to a dangerous height. 
Charlemagne, hearing that it would. ex- 
tend itſelf over the army, prevented their 
performing the military ſervice in perſon, 
to which they were originally bound (as 
well as other poſſeſſors of fiefs) by the te- 
nure of their lands. Some reſpectable au- 
thors ſuppoſe, that he eſtabliſned the tithes 
to ſupply the loſs of the eccleſiaſtical 
eſtates, which the clergy had been ao 
Ol, 
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of, and the army were not willing to 
reſtore. One proof that tithes, though 
claimed before, were then newly eſtabliſh. 
ed, is, that the people ſubmitted to them 
unwillingly, and it was found neceſſary 
to permit them to be bought off ®. Thus 
Charlemagne having it very much at heart, 
to keep fair both with the clergy and the 
nobility, beſtowed great benefits on the 
clergy, without 1 on the intereſt 
of the nobility. He forbid the cuſtom of 
the church receiving donations, which was 


then too common a practice, to the detri- 


ment of near relations, whoſe right by na- 
ture it was. NY | +17 

He ſent officers into the provinces ; 
whoſe buſineſs *it was to ſuperintend the 
conduct of thoſe in power, to watch over 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, to receive the 
complaints of the people, and to bear them 
to the throne. Theſe officers were called 
royal meſſengers (miſſi dominic1); they had 
every one their particular diſtrict, and 
were to appear there four times a year. 
Thus the ſovereign had an eye, which 


| ſtretched itſelf to the utmoſt boundaries 


of his empire; his repreſentatives hiding 


* M. L'Abbe is of a different way of thirking. 
Charlemagne ſays he might favour this kind of devo- 
tion; but we only find it was converted by him into a 
neceſſary tribute. 
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nothing from him, becauſe he was deſir- 
ous of knowing every thing. One chief di- 
rected the members of this vaſt body, and 
could alone maintain the order and har- 
mene ef N.... | 
We may remark, that under his reign 


on 


were the firſt ſumptuary laws, for regulating 


the prices of ſtuffs and habits, ſuitable to the 
different. ranks of life; theſe laws being ne- 


ceſſary, as well on account of the want 
of commerce, as by the confuſion which 
luxury introduces into fociety. Almoſt all 


trade was tranſacted at the public marts. 
The eftabliſhment of fairs brought (at 
certain ſeaſons) many commodities from 
other countries; but that large commerce, 
which enriches a nation, could not be then 
known. | | | | 
We may ſuppoſe a number of people 
aſſembled together, upon the - buſineſs of 
merchandize, in the boſom of a great city, 
mult give it the air of trade; but all being 


diſperſed, the nobleman either repairs to 


court, or retires to his own eſtate; and the 
ſlave, of whom we ſhall ſpeak very ſoon, 
is not allowed to quit his maſter's houſe, 
or the place of his nativity : the country was 
the reſidence of the monks, ecclefiaſtics and 
labourers being almoſt the ſole inhabitants of 
the city. It is only by a flow and difficult 

LE progreſs, 
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progreſs, that arts and commerce can be. 


come flouriſhing. 
Charlemagne eſtabliſhed the cuſtom of 


"reckoning by livres, ſous, and deniers; 


a little like what we do now, with this di 
ference, that a livre was not only nume- 


rary, but real; that is to ſay, a livre by 


tail, was equal to a ſilver one of a dozen 


ounces: the value of money by number is 


ſo very changeable, that the livre valued 
then at a dozen ounces of ſilver, is not 
now worth more than twenty pence in cop- 

er. Thus, according to the remark of 


Mr. de Voltaire, a community, who, in the 
days of Charlemagne had owed a hundred 


and twenty livres, would now have acquit- 
ted themſelves at the expence of a crown 
of ſix francs. 

The barbarity of their laws had permit. 


ted duelling, to ſupply judiciary proofs in 


the courts of juſtice; according to which 


rule, the ſtrongeſt man was looked on as 


the moſt honeſt. This manner of judi- 


cial accuſation, or defence, had extended 
its influence over eccleſiaſtics and monks; 
- whoſe cuſtom it was to hire men to take 
their battles upon them. One ordinance of 
Charlemagne's was, That theſe combats 
ſhould be decided by cudgels; no doubt 
with a deſign to prevent bloodſhed: Lewis 


the — 18 the choice to the combat- 
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ants, either to uſe thoſe, or more offen- 
ſive weapons; the conſequence of which 
was, that none but flaves would ſubmit 
to fight with cudgels. See the Spirit of 
Laws. © Wed? 

The Latin ceaſed to be a vulgar tongue, 
about the ninth century, and a jargon was 
formed; a medley of the Franc, joined 
with bad Latin; which they called, the 
Romance Language, and which is ſince 
become French. How hard, for ſome 
ages, was it to render this language ſup- 
portable? but a ſmall number of excellent 
writers, under Lewis the XIVth, have con- 
trived to make it the principal one in 
Europe. 


„ * _— y 


Lewis the firſt, ſirnamed the Mark. 


* kbp reign gives us a ſtriking picture 

. of the misfortunes to which a weak 
a ſcrupulous prince is expoſed, who ne- 
glects the duties of a throne to practiſe 
thoſe of a cloiſter and who knows not 
how to diſtinguiſh between the true rights 
of the church, and the unjuſt pretenſions 
of ſome of its miniſters. Lewis, when 
King of Acquitaine, under his father Char- 
lemagne, was reckoned valiant and gene- 
1 7 2 | rous, 
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rous, full of zeal and clemency ; but the 
ſoftneſs of his temper had made him the 
dupe of his courtiers; and his devotion 
not ſufficiently enlightened, inſpired him 
with a deſire of becoming a monk; a 
thing not unuſual among the princes of 
that age. The counſels of Charlemagne 
taught him to reign; deprived of that 
guide, he loſt himſelf. His firſt fault was 
diſgracing two men, who had the confidence 


(>; 
of his predeceſſor, to beitow his favours on a 


pious abbot, who knew nothing of govern- 


ment. He very ſoon fell into a greater 
error ; that of ſharing the kingdom among 
his ſons, and WRC a partner in the 
empire. 

Charlemagne had given the example, by 
tak ing the ſame ſtep; not at all dangerous 
then, becauſe he knew how to make him- 
ſelf obeyed : nor did he nominate one of 
his children emperor, till after the death of 
the two others; which was a time when 


there could be nothing to fear from 


jealouſy. The event juſtified his conduct: 

that of Lewis, on the contrary, produced 
the unfortunate conſequences which might 
have been expected. . He aſſembled, a par- 
liament at Aix- la-Chapelle, and elated. 

That he took as an aſſociate in the empire, 
Lothaire, -his eldeſt ſon; at the ſame time 


he made Pepin, his ſecond, king of Acqui- 


taine, 


v 
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taine, and gave the kingdom of Bavaria to 
Lewis the youngeſt. The emperor, in 
weakening his authority, only gave birth 
to ingratitude; and drew on himſelf an 
enemy, whoſe revolt (though rigorouſly 

puniſhed) was the ſource of all his misfor- 


tunes. | 
. Bernard, king of Italy, looked on the 


empire as his right; from his being ſon to 


an elder brother of Lewis the Meek: irri - 

tated by an aſſociation ſo contrary to his 
views, and excited by ſome. diſcontented 

biſhops, he raiſed an army againſt his un- 
cle, the emperor; it was. rebellion againſt 
his ſovereign, and therefore deſerved” a ſe- 
vere puniſhment. Thoſe who had ſpirited 
him on, betrayed him; his troops aban- 
doned him, without ever coming to bat- 
tle; and he found no other reſource than 
to throw himſelf at the feet of Lewis, and 
implore his mercy. He was tried, and 
condemned to death. The extent of the 
emperor's clemency went no further, than 
to change his ſentence into the loſs of his 
eyes: the ſame puniſhment was executed 
on his accomplices, except the biſhops, . 
whoſe characters he reſpected. The unfor- 
tunate Bernard died of the conſequence; 
and the kingdom of Italy was reunited to 
the empire, 
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Though Lewis had not himſelf. paſſed | 


judgment on the criminals, though he had 
mitigated the ſentence againſt his nephew, 


- Who was evidently 2 guilty; yet the 


ambitious prelates found means to inſpire 
him with bitter remorſe. They knew what 
power religion would give them over a 
weak enervated mind: his wounded con- 
ſcience delivered itſelf to their diſcretion : 


continually employed in pſalms and pious 


lectures, he nouriſhed a corroding ws 3 
which made him at length forget the duty 


he, owed to his rank, and the intereſts of 
his crown. He convoked the aſſembly of 
the nation, and not only accuſed himſelf 
of the death of Bernard, (as if that prince 
had been innocent) but of the diſgrace of 
ſeveral particular people, and the forced 
retreat of three natural ſons of Charle- 
magne, whom he had confined in a cloiſter. 
He ſent an earneſt entreaty for pardon to 


the latter, and begged the biſhops to ad- 


mit him to public penance. So hazardous 
a ſtep appeared then to be productive of 


no ill effects; the people were edified by 


it; the biſhops applauded it. The zeal 
which Lewis had ſhewn for the reforma- 


tion of the clergy, had drawn their hatred | 


on him; but they now triumphed to fee 
their authority increaſe, through the weak- 


nels of the prince, The oP s had already 


taken 
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taken advantageof it; Stephen V. and Paſcal 
I. not having deigned to write for the con- 
firmation of their election, by the conſent of 
the emperor,. before they took poſſeſſion of 
the pontificate. Eugenio II. having fol- 
lowed the ſame example; Lothaire being 
then aſſociated in the empire, complained _ 
highly of it, and re-eſtabliſhed the ancient 
cuitom of ſending. to Rome the officers, 
called Miſſi Dominici, charged with the in- 
ſpection of public affairs. In other points 
Eugenio II. conducted himſelf properly, 
with regard to France; particularly, in a 
very delicate circumſtance, he behaved 
with the ſame temper as Adrian I. 
The diſpute concerning images had been 
revived; the biſhops aſſembled at Paris 
condemned the worſhip which was render- 
ed them in other churches. Eugenio 
found no fault either with the biſhops or 
their injurious writings, nor did he order 
them to receive the council of Nice; and 
by his moderation and prudence, ſtifled 
the quarrel; which was, perhaps, the 

only means of avoiding a ſchiſm. [ 
Nevertheleſs, Lewis ran blindly on his 
own deſtruction. Judith of Bavaria, his 
ſecond wife; an intriguing ambitious prin- 
ceſs, and one whoſe reputation was doubt-. 
ful; had given him a ſon, named Charles; 
who ſeemed excluded from. ſucceſſion, by 
© 4 the 
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the proviſion made for the children of the 
firſt marriage. His mother uſed her in- 
fluence with the emperor, to enſure him a 
rank equal to his birth; ſhe was on the 
point of making Lothaire conſent, the only 
one who had great intereſt to oppoſe her. 
The empire was diſmembered in favour of 
Charles, at the moſt critical conjuncture. 
A crowd of malecontents ſeized on this 
occalion to ſhew themſelves. The cele- 
brated Vala, a monk and abbot of Corbie, 
formerly powerful in the court of Charle- 
magne; revered as a faint, and capable 
of undertaking any thing, publicly re- 
proached the emperor, in a bitter and out- 
rageous manner. Lewis bore it with all 
the humility that Vala could have wiſhed; 
and to abuſe himſelf ſtill more, he aſſem- 
bled the council, and ſubmitted to their 
examination, all that was thought proper 
to be reformed, either in the ſtate or his. 
_ own perſon; The audacity of his ſubjects, 
thus encouraged, knew no bounds: Vala, 
whoſe reputation and credit had made him 
able to accompliſh any taſk, under pre- 
tence of zeal for religion, declared himſelf 
on the ſide of the malecontents; ſeveral 
diſtinguiſned biſhops joined him; they 
heated the minds of the people by recitals 
of incredible prodigies, and by invectives 
againſt Judith ; whom they accuſed of a 

ME: criminal 
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criminal correſpondence with the prime 
- miniſter : they at length drew in the three 
princes, who had been aggrieved by the laſt 
diviſion of the kingdom, to rebel againſt 
their father; who, not finding himſelf . 
ſtrong enough to oppoſe ſo many enemies, 
was reduced to make new conceſſions ; and 
conſented, that his wife ſhould be im- 
priſoned, until a promiſe was ratified on 
his ſide, that if they would leave him the 
quiet poſſeſſion of the throne, he would 
govern by the advice of his ſubjects. 
His imbecillity rendered him ſtill more deſ- 
picable ; and he was obliged to throw him- 
{elf on the mercy of the rebels, who would 
have ſolemnly dethroned him, had not a 
ſenſible monk found means to detach the 
kings of Acquitaine and Bavaria from the 
fide of Lothaire: this latter, as well as the 
others, obtained his mercy, but the con- 
tempt of royal authority was become an 
incurable evil. | 

Troubles were ſoon renewed. - Lewis, in 
recalling to court the empreſs Judith, was 
under a kind of neceſſity of executing her 
vengeance : ſhe cauſed Vala to be baniſh-. 
ed; took. from Lothaire the quality of em- 
peror; diſinherited (in favour of her own 
ſon) Pepin, the king of Acquitaine, who 
was guilty of a ſecond revolt: theſe re- 
markable actions could not do otherwiſe 

225 than 
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than cauſe a defection in the minds of the 
people, againſt a prince, looked on as in- 
capable of governing. The three brothers 
formed a new league. Lothaire perſuaded 
pope Gregory IV. to declare himſelf for 
them, in a cauſe which was ſhocking to 
nature, This pontiff appeared at the camp 
of the rebels, publiſhing that he was go- 
ing to eſtabliſh peace. In vain did the em- 
peror write to Agobard, archbiſhop of 
Lyons, to come to aſſiſt him with his ad- 
vice. He refuſed to come, under pre- 
tence that it would be diſobedience to the 
pope. Other prelates more faithful, wrote 
to Gregory in the ſtrongeſt terms, to remind 
him of the oath he had made tothe emperor; 
and declared, that if he perſiſted in his deſign 
of excommunicating him, he would in re- 
turn be excommunicated himſelf. The 
pope's reply breathed a ſtrain of haughti- 
neſs, that was unknown to the primitive 
church. Vala and others, having con- 
vinced him, (from a compilation of paſ- 
ſages) that he had a right of judging all, 
without being liable himſelf to the judg- 
ment of any one. There was now no other 
reſource for Lewis but arms. The two ar- 
mies being then in Alſace, ready to engage, 
the rebels (through policy) conſented that 
Gregory ſhould treat with the emperor. 
During theſe conferences, they corrupted 
. | his 
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his troops. This unhappy prince, abandon- 
ed and betrayed, ſurrendered himſelf to 
his children. In the ſtate, to which my 
£ misfortunes have reduced me, ſaid he to 
them, with a firm tone, © I fear little for 
© myſelf; but may I hope that you will 
do for the empreſs and your brother, that 
© which you have ſo often promiſed me ? 
Remember, at leaſt, what you owe to 
their rank and birth.“ Promiſes coſt no- 
thing to thoſe who do not deſign to keep 
them: they were prodigal in fine ſpeeches, 
and finiſned by baniſhing the empreſs, de- 
poſing the emperor, and giving the empire 
to Lothaire. The pope, who, doubtleſs, 
did not foreſee that things would have gone 
ſo far, returned to Rome, aſhamed of hav- 
ing been the inſtrument of perfidy. 

We may here ſee the firſt example (in 
our hiſtory) of a ſignal enterprize of the 
clergy, againſt the perſons of kings, and 
the rights of ſovereignty : by giving to pre- 
' lates too much power and riches, by ſuffer- 

ing them to become the repreſentatives, 
and, in ſome degree, the maſters of the 
people, princes had furniſhed them with 
arms againſt themſelves. Theſe inconve- 
niences, human nature is liable to. Vir- 
tuous men are rare, and often concealed: 
the greateſt part leſs employed in their 


duty, than a deſire of aggrandizing them- 
E 6 ſelves, 
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ſelves, loſe not the ſmalleſt occaſions of 
extending their authority or fortunes. One 
bold attempt ſucceeding, conducts them to 
the perpetration of a greater; nothing is 
more eaſy than to find pretences to colour in- 
juſtice, at a time when ignorance caſts a veil 
over truth: in fact, religion ſerves to cover 
attempts, which it diſapproves; as we ſhall 
too often ſee in the ſeries of our annals. It 
is a ſcandal which cannot be concealed : let 
us, at leaſt, then endeavour to draw uſeful 
leſſons from it. 

The power of Lothaire ale not 
firmly eſtabliſhed, when the biſhops pro- 
poſed to him a part worthy his ambition; 
which was, to make the emperor ſubmit 


to public penitence for his whole life; an 


infallible means, as they imagined, of de- 
priving him of all hope of return ; becauſe 
the canons forbid penitents the aſe of arms, 
or to mix in civil affairs: they, without 
doubt, forgot, or were ignorant, that the 
penitent Theodore had never ceaſed to be 
emperor. Yet this project they followed. 
In an aſſembly of lords and prelates, Ebbon, 


biſhop of Reims, a man of low manners 


and birth, whom Lewis had raiſed to the 
higheſt ſtations, declaimed, in a furious 
manner againſt him, and preſented a me- 
morial of accuſations ; where, among other 
things, he reproaches him with having 
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exiled churchmen, with having made the 
troops march during Lent, and having en- 
gaged the people to fight againſt his ſons ; 
which was no more than ſaying, he was 
willing to reſtrain rebellious children. On 
theſe accuſations, the emperor, without be- 
ing heard, was condemned to public peni- 
tence, for the remainder of his days. They 
notified the ſentence to him; he ſubmit- 
ted, embraced Lothaire, and proſtrating 
himſelf at the foot of the altar, threw off 
his ſword and belt, and putting on the 
penitential ſack, ſuffered himſelf to be con- 
ducted, with the uſual ceremony, into a 
little cell, which was appointed for his re- 
ſidence. Such were the fruits of a blind 
ſubmiſſion to the will of men, who abuſed 
their miniſtry. The biſhops would have 
remained ſubjects, had he known how to 
be a prince. e 
The inconſtancy of the people ſoon took 
a turn from fury to repentance: the in- 
dignation of a great number of lords, irri- 
tated by the diſgrace of their ſovereign, join- 
ed to the remorſe and intereſt of the kings of 
Acquitaine and Bavaria, who were equally 
jealous of their brother, and ſhocked at his 
haughtineſs and indiſcretion, all concurred 
to make a rapid revolution. The two kings 
took arms againſt Lothaire. He ſupported 
himſelf for ſome time; but on the * 
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of being overcome, he ſurrendered to the 
invitations of the emperor, whom the bi- 


thops had reinſtated on his throne, and who 


had loſt nothing of his natural goodneſs. 
His {on threw himſelf on his mercy. Lewis, 
not ſatisfied with barely pardoning, be- 
ſtowed on him the kingdom of Italy, on 
condition he ſhould not return into France 
without his orders. | 
The ambitious. Judith, again returned to 
her former grandeur, daily ſacrificed to the 
fortune of her ſon, the intereſt of her cre- 
dulous lord: ſhe cauſed the young Charles 


to be declared king of Nuſtria, to the 


2 of his elder brothers. Pepin, 
ing of Acquitaine, dying about this time, 
ſhe obtained a new grant, for a diviſion of 


that kingdom betwixt Charles and Lo- 
thaire. The latter was the leſs chagrined at 


ſubmitting to theſe terms, as his hopes 
were leſſened ſince his revolt; but it greatly 
provoked the king of Bavaria, to whom 
paternal authority was nothing, when put 
in competition with grandeur. He delayed 
not to rekindle a civil war. The emperor 
marched againſt, and diſperſed the rebels; 
but fatigue and chagrine, together with the 


fright, which was cauſed by an eclipſe of 


the fun, threw him into a languiſhing diſ- 
order, of which he died, at the age of 
ſixty, after having named Lothaire his 


2 1 ſucceſſor 
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ſucceffor to the empire. He was heard to 
ſay, as he was dying: I forgive Lewis ; 
© but he knows he has been the cauſe of 
my death.“ With an experienced valour; 
a natural beneficence; an uncommon fweet- 
neſs of temper, by which he , deceived 
himſelf more than once; a capacity, ſupe- 
rior to what was generally ſeen in thoſe 
days, Lewis the Meek was impoſed on 
by the whole world; his beſt qualities be- 
came faults through exceſs, and he had 
not ſtrength of mind ſufficient to diſtin- 
guiſh his own rights, thoſe of the church, 
the true duty of a Chriſtian, and the man- 
ner of uniting it with that of the monar- 
chy. The apparent zeal of Charle- 
* magne for religion,“ ſays Mr. Henault, 
+ fortified his power; the wrong: turned 
devotion of Lewis the Meek degraded 
his.“ His misfortunes taught him, that 
he ſhould have ſet bounds to his attach- 
ment to his wife, tenderneſs. to his chit 
dren, kindneſs to his ſubjects, and even to 
his piety. To exceed certain limits, is no 
longer virtue, but extravagance or weaks 
neſs? 17725 | | ROSS 
The part which the biſhops and clergy 
acted (in thoſe days) in the monarchy; 
will appear leſs furprizing, if we obſerve; 
that they were generally men of great qua- 
lity, poſſeſſed of vaſt eſtates, and many 
vaſſals, 
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vaſſals, governing people, whoſe minds 
were full of the prejudices of a barbarous 
age, living . chiefly at court, of which 
they contracted the manners; too rich and 
powerful to guard againſt the weakneſs of 
humanity, without extraordinary virtue. 

A monk, called Alcuin, is reproached 
with having above twenty thouſand ſlaves; 
and the emperor had made himſelf hateful 
to the biſhops, by endeavouring to reform 
their luxury. They wore rich ſtuffs, 
ſwords, and belts, like military men, and 
daggers, adorned with precious ſtones, 
which hung from girdles of gold. 

Some few of exemplary manners; ſuch 
as Vala and Agobard, were the -people 
made uſe of to inſtil falſe ſentiments ; 
which they taught as fundamental princi- 
ples. The people looked on themſelves as 
vindicating the facred rights of the church; 
when they were invading thoſe of the 
crown. An erroneous way of thinking in 
matters of religion draws after it an infi- 
nite train of conſequences. Submiſſion to 
royal authority is one of the firſt duties of 
Chriſtianity; but they were taught to be- 
lieve, that the pontifical juriſdiction ought 
to extend itſelf over the temporal power 
of princes. Several people, led away by 
this chimerical illuſion, thought it their 
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duty to ſupport it; and blind zeal became 


a ſource of conſtant rebellion. 


Among the ridiculous ſuperſtitious cuſ- 
toms of theſe times, the judiciary proofs 
deſerve particular notice. The empreſs 
Judith,, being taken from the convent - 
where ſhe had been confined, to juſtify her- 
ſelf againſt the crimes of which her ene- 
mies accuſed her, ſwore ſhe was innocent, 
and offered (ar the ſame time) to ſubmit to 
the fiery trial: ſuch was then the means of 


wiping off ſcandal. They began by oath ; 


if the judges were not ſatisfied by 


that, 


they ordered it to be decided by combat; 
or there remained the trial of fire, and that 
of water. The firſt conſiſted in handling a 
hot iron; which, being bleſſed, and care- 
fully guarded, . was afterwards put into the 
hand of the accuſed perfon, which was wrap- 
ped round with a ſack ; and that ſack ſealed. 
At the end of three days, it the priſoner 
remained unburnt, he was acquitted ; if 


not, he was condemned as guilty. 


The 


trial of water was moſt common among the 


people; which was either to plunge 


the 


hand into boiling water, without i 
it, or to ſwim over a piece of water wi 


the feet and hands bound. Theſe trials 
were accompanied with the ceremony of 


Prayers; and they firmly believed, that 


God 
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God would work a miracle, rather than 


permit an injuſtice. 
Numbers of deeds, then looked on as 


miraculous, and which would now be 


known to be nothing more than little tricks 
and artifices, confirmed this abſurd opi- 
mon. Juſtice was then, in ſome degree, a 

perpetual injuſtice; the guilty, generally 
more hardened, as well as more dexterous, 
chan the innocent, had almoſt all the ad- 
vantage on their fide. Theſe trials, eſta- 
bliſhed from the beginning of monarchy, 


were not aboliſhed till the thirty-ninth 


century, One ſuch abuſe in the laws, 
things ſo eſſential to ſociety, and ſuited to 


common ſenſe, leaves no doubt of the 


frightful evils which .muſt be produced 


by ſuperſtition, Joined to a ſtupid _— 
France. 


CrarLes II. firnamed the Bal p. 


THREE ſons, armed againſt their fa- 


ther, began to tear to pieces the vaſt 
empire of Charlemagne. Three brothers, 
divided againſt themſelves, put the finiſh- 
ing ſtroke to it. Domeſtic jars, and the 


wceficing to intereſt the feelings of nature, 


introduce 
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introduce trouble and hate into private 
families; but among princes, they often 
cauſe the deſolation and ruin of the 
ants 5:2 
Charles the Bald, the fon of the empreſs 
udith, ſo favoured under the late reign, 
had aſſigned, for his ſhare, the kingdoms of 
Nuſtria and Acquitaine ; Lewis of Bavaria 
ſſeſſed Germany: both of them expoſed 
2 U the enterprizes of the ambitious Lo- 
thaire, as unkind a brother, as he was an 
unnatural ſon. Reſolved to invade their do- 
minions, he began by intrigue, and very 
ſoon employed force. The two kings 
united againſt the emperor; the bloody 
battle of Fontenoy in Burgundy proved the 
obſtinacy of the parties. It is ſaid there 
were an hundred thouſand men killed, - - 
Lothaire, vanquiſhed in fight, found & 
refource in policy. The — in the 
time of Charlemagne, were not fincerely 
converted; for violence may make hypo- 
crites, but not Chriſtians. In order to at · 
tach the remaining part of this nation to 
himſelf, he offerca them an entire liberty 
of conſcience : the chief part returned with 
joy to Paganiſm, and entered in ſhoals into 
his army; notwithftanding which, he was 
no more fortunate, but ſtill fled before the 
united kings, who profited rightly by the 
conjuncture, and renewed the machina- 
tdlans 
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tions which he had practiſed againſt his 
father. 5 
Having aſſembled ſeveral biſhops at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, they deſired them to declare 
Lothaire unworthy of reigning; the pre- 
lates, after having depoſed by a word the 
laſt emperor, looked on themſelves as the 
arbitrators of crowns; the deciſion was 
unanimous: they demanded of the tw, 
princes, if they would govern more wiſely 
than Lothaire ; which they found no diffi- 
culty in promiſing. * Receive then the 
kingdom, by the authority of God,“ ſaid 
the biſnops, and govern according to his 
* will, We exhort you, we command 
you.“ Lothaire, who knew how to bend 
to neceſſity, at length ſued for the peace, 
which his brothers had vainly offered him. 
They made a new diviſion: Acquitaine.and 
Nuſtria, or properly . ſpeaking France, 
remained with Charles the Bald; Lewis 
had all Germany, from whence he received 
the ſirname of Germanick ; Lothaire, be- 
ſides Italy, Rome, and the title of Em- 
peror, had Provence, Francke, Comte, 
Lyonnois, and the country bounded be- 
tween the Rhone, the Rhine, the Saone, 
the Meaſe, and the Eſcaut. | 
Civil wars deliver up a-nation to the in- 
ſults of its enemies, and to the enterprizes 
of the ſeditious : the Acquitaines and the 
4 8 | Britons 
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Britons often rebellious, the Saracens' al- 
ways greedy after conqueſt, the Normans 
never failing to profit from them, that 


ſavage people, whom even Charlemagne 
could ſcarcely keep within bounds, - made 
ſeveral: incurſions into the heart of the 
kingdom, burning, ſacking, and pillag- 
ing the towns and. vallages; they only 
ſpared the children, in order to bring them 
up as pirates: loaded with immenſe booty, 
the departed to ſell it on the borders, and 
ſoon returned with new fury. Rouen and 
Paris only eſcaped them. Charles the 
Bald gave them ſeven thouſand livres of 
filver, on condition that they would leave 
the kingdom; and they ſwore, by their 
gods - and their arms, never to enter it 
again, Except to defend it; but an oath 
was not ſtrong enough to bind, when the 
allurements of gain was put againſt it. 
The incurſions of the Normans increaſed 
daily. The Seine and the Loire brought up 


their ſhips; no precaution, no fortiſied places 


could preſerve them from this deſtructive 
torrent. It was at the price of four thou- 
ſand livres of ſilver, that a ſhameful peace 
was purchaſed, which was violated with 
equal ſucceſs. The French nation was the 
ſame as under Charlemagne; the govern- 


ment was very different; and that it is 
which 


1 
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which principally decides the proſperity of 
a ſtate. 583 

Ihe three princes, reunited by a treaty, 
employed themſelves in their true intereſt. 
In an aſſembly held at Merſon, on the 
Meaſe, they agreed, that the children 
ſhould inherit the crown of their fathers, 
provided they ſhewed proper reſpect and 
ſubmiſſion to their uncles. This point had 
not yet been decided: when there was at 
any time ſeveral kings in the monarchy, if 


one of them happened to die, his children 


did not always ſucceed him; the nation 
looked on his throne as vacant, and only 
demanded that it might be filled by a 
prince of the royal houſe ; by which means 


the ſtrongeſt had always carried it: thus 
Charlemagne had prevented the children of 


Carloman, his brother, from the right of 


ſucceſſion. The new rule, ſo proper to 


prevent civil wars, took place for the chil- 
dren of Lothaire. 


This emperor, the ſcourge of his friends 


and his houſe, died in 885, under the habit 
of a monk, which he had taken ſome days 
before; hoping to gain ſalvation by this 
metamorphoſe. He had parted his domi- 
nions between his three ſons; Lewis had 
the empire and Italy; Lothaire the king- 
dom of Auſtraſia, to which he gave his 
name, Lotharinge or Lorrain; and Charles, 


Burgundy 
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Burgundy and Provence. Their uncles 
formed no- oppoſition againſt them; but 
this new diviſion {till weakened the mo- 
narchy, which was already diſmembered in 
all parts. | | 

The treaty of Merſon had greatly 
bounded the royal authority. It was there 
agreed, that the vaſſals of a king ſhould 
not be-obliged to follow him, except in 
general wars, when it was to defend the 


\ ſtate from a foreign invaſion. The deſign 
' this article, was to maintain the union 


tween the three princes ; but they expoſed 
themſelves by it to the diſobedience of 
their vaſſals. They allo enacted, that eve 

man ſhould be free to chule either the king 

or a ſubject tor his lord, A fatal = 
tion by its conſequences : the greateſt part 
rather choſe to depend immediately on a 
nobleman, than on their ſovereign; and 
ſubjects acquiring (by that means) a crowd 
of ſubjects, became much more powerful 


than their maſter; and the feudal govern- 


ment, as plainly appears, very ſoon ab- 
ſorbed the ſupreme power. 
Charles the Bald was not more happy 
or more prudent than Lewis the Meek. 
The nobility and biſhops had for a long 
time given him ſharp uneaſineſs; they mu- 
tually diſputed a power, which tended to 


ruin his; the latter hotly demanded the 
reſtitution 
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reſtitution of the church lands ; the former 
were deſirous of riſing above the biſhops, 
and preventing their being future arbitra- 
tors of ſtates ; more eſpecially, to preſerve 
from them the lands, which they pretended 
were neceſſary to their ſupport, and which 
they held by the grant of the monarch. The 
king, in the general aſſembly of Epernay, 
favoured the lords, (who were not a little 
forward in bringing it to bear) and rejected 
the biſhops ; who knew well how to make 
him repent it. 

The exceſſive taxes, FO vexations of al 
kinds, joined to the rebellions of the Acqui- 
taines, and incurſions of the Normans, ren- 
dered the government ſo odious, that al- 
moſt a general conſpiracy was formed to 
dethrone Charles the Bald. They invited 
the king of Germany to come and take 
poſſeſſion of his brother's crown. 'This 
wicked relation arrived with a numerous 
army; and the archbiſhop of Seins received 
him. In vain Bincmar of Rheines and 
other prelates oppoſed this uſurpation; the 
cabal carried it. An aſſembly of biſhops, 
the arch one of Sens at the head of them, 
releaſed the ſubjects from their oath of 
fidelity, and gave France to the uſurper. 
Charles, who was then engaged in Acqui- 
taine, returned immediately ; but his ene- 
mies debauched his troops, and reduced 

him 


L 
reer, 
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him to flight: | happily for him, the king 
of Germany had the imprudence to ſend 
back a part of his army. His brother 


took advantage of this overſight: he ſhew- ' 


ed himſelf, and the enemy diſappeared ; 
but an authority once given up, is not 
eaſily recovered ; inſtead of aſſuming the 
ſtile of a maſter, the weak monarch, in a 
manifeſto -publiſhed againſt the archbiſhop 


of Sens, argues in this manner: This 


« prelate,” ſays he, ſhould not have de- 

poſed me, without firſt conferring with 
me, in the preſence of the biſhops, by 
whom I had been anointed king. I 
* ſhould, ' undoubtedly,” have ſubmitted to 
the judgment of thoſe, whom I look on 
as the thrones of God, and by whoſe miſ- 
« fion he delivers his decrees; having al- 
© ways been ready to yield to their deci- 
« ſions, as I really do at this time.“ 

Was this acknowledgment, - juſtifying 


the clergy, a means likely to render him 


maſter of the crown? 


The ſucceſs of ſo ding! an enterprize, 
encouraged them to run ſtill greater 


lengths. The biſhops of France, after 


this triumph over their ſovereign, gained 


by his humble ſubmiſſions, thought them- 


ſelves able to undertake any thing againſt 
his brother, the Germanick ; accordin py. h 
Core 


when aſſembled in * at Mentz, 
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ſent to let him know, he was excommuni: 
cated; and that he muſt ſubmit to the 


conditions they preſcribed, in order to be 
abſolved ; as if their juriſdiction could ex- 


tend over a king of Germany. Thus, by 
degrees, they were preparing a ſyſtem of 


unbounded authority; the natural effects 
of ambition, which, even in the molt holy 
ſtate, endeavours to leap over all barriers, 
if the laws are not ſtrong enough to reſtrain 
them: ſuch was then the ideas the biſhops 
had of epiſcopal rights, that while they 
acknowledged themſelves ſubjects of the 
king, they yet thought themſelves diſpenſ- 
ed from the oath of fidelity. In an aſſem- 


bly of the provinces of Rouen and Reims, 


they wrote in theſe terms to Lewis the 
Germanick: We, being biſhops, cannot, 
by the ſecular power, be made vaſſals, 
or be forced to take an oath, contrary to 


< the protection of the ſcriptures and the 


£ canons. It would be an abomination of 
© hands, anointed with the holy Chriſm, 
© to ſerve to an oath; any more than the 
© tongue of a biſhop, which, by the grace 

© of God, is the key of Heaven.“ The 
knowledge of . has baniſhed theſe 
vain errors; and ſubmiſſion to the clergy 
is no more ſuſpicious, ſince the true ſacer- 
dotal rights are acknowledged; and which, 
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in their own nature, are the firſt to con- 
demn the abuſe of it. 

But, to return: 

A daughter of Charles the Bald, the 
wife of a king of England, ran away with 
one Bauduin, a nobleman of the French 
court; the king afterwards conſented to 
their marriage, and gave the earldom of 
Flanders to the raviſher : this was an event 
worthy of the preceding ones; but the 
divorce of the king of Lorrain, or Auſtra- 
ſia, occaſioned ſtill more ſingular and 
more memorable ſcenes. Lothaire. put 
away his wife, Teutberg, in order that he 
might marry his miſtreſs Valdrada. Teut- 
berg, accuſed of. inceſt, endeavoured to 
Juſtify herſelf by the crial of boiling water; 
and was very ſoon ſo intimidated as to con- 
feſs the crime: on this involuntary ac- 
knowledgment, the biſhops, to fulfil the 
intentions of their king, declared, that he 
ought not to live any longer with the 
queen: in a ſecond aſſembly, they pro- 
nounced it lawful for him to marry another 
wife. The marriage of Lothaire and Val- 
drada excited the anger of pope Nicolas I. 
a fierce, imperious, inflexible man, Ter- 
rified by his menaces, the king of Lorrain 
promiſed to ſubmit. to his judgment. | 
| Two legates arrived at Metz, to judge 
2 French monarch ; a thing never heard gt 
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till then. Money corrupted theſe legates 


- and they approved of all that had been 


done ; but the pope excommunicated and 
depoſed him. An excommunication gave 


up the dominions of Lothaire to his uncles, 
the 1 of France and Germany; who 


were reſolved not to loſe the advantage of 
it, when he recalled Teutberg, and made 
a ſhew of quitting Valdrada; but it was 
not long ere the queen was obliged to fly, 
and his concubine remounted the throne. 
That which was moſt aſtoniſhing, was, 


that Lothaire deſired Nicolas to permit him 


to come to Rome, to juſtify himſelf, and 
was refuſed, unleſs Valdrada would _be 
there firſt. Adrian II. more indulgent 
than Nicolas, whoſe death prevented freſh 
ſtorms, conſented to hear this prince, and 
received him to communion ; after having 
made him ſwear, that he had no commerce 


with his miſtreſs ſince the laſt vindication. 


Lothaire eſteemed himſelf happy, in hav- 
ing purchaſed peace at the expence of a 
falſe oath. - He died the ſame year, leav- 


ing no legitimate children. 


Charles the Bald made himſelf maſter of 
the ſucceſſion, and afterwards ſhared it with 


the king of Germany. By virtue of the 


treaty-of Merſon, it ſeemed to have been 


the right of Lewis, the brother of Lo- 
thaire ; who was then at war with the Sara- 


cens, 
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cens, and could not ſupport his rights. 
Adrian, looking on him as the bulwark of 
the church, determined to eſpouſe his cauſe, 
prohibiting (under pain of excommunica- 
tion, princes, biſhops, or lords, from do- 
ing any thing to the prejudice of Lewis; 
declaring, at the fame time, in a letter, 
That if Charles the Bald did not change 
his conduct, he would come himſelf to 
France, and make him ſenfible of the 
ſtrength of the pontifical authority: in- 
deed, it grew too powerful for crowned 
headsz notwithſtanding, theſe menaces 
greatly irritated the nation. FEES 
Hincmar, archbiſhop of Reims, bold- 
ly replied to it, repreſenting to the pope 
the indecency of his behaviour; ſhewing 
the reſpect his predeceſſors expreſſed even 
to pagan princes; the reſpectful manner 
in which they had always treated Pepin 
and Charlemagne; that kings held their 
power under God alone; that popes ought 
to employ themſelves in the government of 
the church, and not in that of the ſtate, 
for that it was. impoſſible, at the ſame time, 
to be kings and biſhops, Adrian II. deaf 
to theſe wiſe remonſtrances, ſent two le- 
ates, to forbid the king (in his name) 
rom meddling with the kingdom of Lor- 
rain; the king laughed at his prohibition : 
mean while, his ſon Carloman having 

F 3 rebelled, 
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rebelled, and implored the protection of the 
pope, who declared himſelf in his favour; 
and, in a letter to Charles the Bald, treat- 
ed him as an unnatural father, more cruel 
than the moſt ferocious beaſt: he proceed- 
ed to order him to behave with affection 
towards Carloinan, and to re-eſtabliſh him 
in commiſſion; for it was no longer exhor- 
tations, but menacing commands, which 
came from the court of Rome. This laſt 
{tep had no more weight than the preced- 
ing ones. Soon after, Adrian thought proper 
to change his tone, foreſeeing that Charles 
would be made emperor: to gain his good 
graces, he wrote letters to him filled with 
praiſes, and abandoned Carloman, Who 


had no one to protect him. They then 


changed their friendſhips, as it ſuited their 
The ſucceſſor of Adrian, John VIII. be- 
ing convinced, that Charles the Bald, of 


all the princes of France, was the moſt 


capable of ſerving him, favoured his pre- 
tenſions to the empire, which was then 
vacant; the emperor Lewis being dead 
of a conſumption, and having no male 
children. As ſoon as the news of his death 


arrived, Charles paſſed into Italy, and was 


crowned emperor; but the pope affected 
to give him the empire by his on autho- 


rity. © We have judged him worthy of 


the 
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« the imperial ſceptre,' ſaid he; we have 
« raiſed him to the dignity and power of 
empire; and we have honoured him with 
the title of Auguſt.“ Till that time, 
neither the conſent, or the conſecration of 
popes were neceſſary to the election of em- 
rors. This unhappy deſire, of encroach- 
on the rights of others, led them into 
the moſt fatal enterprizes, inſtead of ren- 
dering their authority more reſpected, by 
the purity of the religion they profeſſed. 
Lewis, the Germanick, ſeemed reſolved 
to diſpute the empire with his brother, and 
died as he was preparing for it. He left 
three ſons, between whom he had ſhared 
his poſſeſſions. The emperor, defirous of 


uſurping a part of this ſucceſſion, one of 


his nephews, after ſome uſeleſs negocia- 
tions, gave him battle, and put the French 
army to flight. Thus we fee civil war ſub- 
ſiſting for a length of time between near 
relations, who became enemies through 1n-- 
tereſt. Would they not have been more 
happy in living as friends, and being ſatis- 


fied with their inheritance? Charles the: 
Bald did not long ſurvive this diſappoint-- 


ment. He died, it is ſaid, of poiſon, given: 
him by a Jew, who- was his phyſician. 
This prince, cunning, deceitful, wicked,, 

hated by people of all ranks, was, never-- 


* fond of letters; and ſcholars, who+ 
| 1 Were: 
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were enriched by his bounty, have been 
prodigal in their praiſes of him. 

His bad policy cauſed the declenſion of 
the monarchy. He would have reſtrained 
the biſhops, and yet confeſſed himſelf ac- 
countable to them for his actions. He was 
defirous of attaching the nobility to his in- 
tereſt; and yet put them in a ſtate of 
counterbalancing the ſovereign power: be- 
fides, the regulations of Merſen, of which 
we have ſpoken before, one of his chapters 
of 877 enacts, * That the earldoms and 


* manors ſhould deſcend to the children of 
the poſſeſſors.? His deſign, undoubtedly, 
was chiefly to pleaſe thoſe who were then 
poſſeſſed of fuch dignities, without any in- 
tention of making this an abſolute perpe- 


tual law; but the ambitious abuſe the ad- 
vantages 'which are beſtowed on them. 


Theſe earldoms, theſe manors, by their 


nature inalienable, were -purloined from 
the dominion and ſtate of kings, and gave 
birth to a new ſpecies of government, 
which was no more than a deplorable 
anarchy. 


Su 
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Succeſſors to CrarLes the BALD, t the con- 
cCluſion of the ſecond line. 


As our delign in this hiſtory, is only to 
remark the moſt intereſting events, a 


ſingle article is ſuffictent to comprize the 


concluſion of this line. 


The houſe of 


Charlemagne fell (in France eſpecially) pretty 


* 


much into the ſame ſtate of that of Clovis, 


under the laſt Merovingians. All was con- 
3 lords of the ma- 


nor, in ſome degree, abſorbed even roy- 
alty. The titles of duke, earl, and mar- 
quis, had originally meant nothing more 
than officers aſſigned by the king to the 
command of provinces ;. but they might 
now properly be called abfolute maſters of 
provinces. Theſe noblemen took advan- 
tage of the weakneſs of government, to 
make private properties of the dukedoms, 
earldoms, and marquiſates; which very 
ſoon became eſtates, almoſt dan c 


fuſion and diſorder; 


ef monarchy. The biſhops ſeiz 


in the 


ſame manner on the epiſcopal cities, and 
their territories, more inclined to harmony 
1. The members tore the 
body, in detaching themſelves from the 
the chief. Let us run rapidly over the 
leaſt memorable reigns. | 


and ſubordination. 
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Lewis the ſtutterer, fon of Charles the 
Bald, was proclaimed king, after ſeveral 
intrigues to reconcile men's minds. John 
VIII. preſſed by the Saracens, had recourſe 
to his protection, and went to Troys to 
hold council ; where the firſt canon they 
made ſufficiently expreſſes the ſpirit of the' 
times. It was there not only ordained 
under penalty of excommunication, that all 
the powers of the world ſhould pay honour 
to biſhops, but even made criminal to be 
ſeated in their preſence, without their per- 
miſſion. It was not by ſuch ſtatutes that 
the primitive fathers drew the veneration 

of the people. The king cauſed himſelf 
to be anointed by the hand of the pope, 
without the title of emperor, which was 
not given him, becauſe he was too weak 
to be depended on for any ſuccour in caſes 
of neceſſity. He died in a ſhort time, leav- 
ing behind him two ſons, who ſucceeded 
him. 
4 The French nobility on one fide, and 
the King of Germany on the other, aggran- 
dized: themſelves on the ruins of their 
country : the latter made them yield to 
him a part of Lorrain, and Boſon eſtabliſh- 
ed the kingdom of Arles or Provence. 
He was a lord full of ambition and addreſs; 
who, being on the point of marrying his 
ſiſter to Charles the Bald, and of marryin 
himſelf, 
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himſelf, at the ſame time, to a daughter of 
the emperor, Lewis the Second, had, for a 
long time, aſpired to a crown. He gained 
the biſhops, whom he ſaw capable of diſ- 
membering the monarchy. The ſacred 
council of Mantua, in che territory of Vi- 
enna, aſſembled in the name of our Lord, 
and by the inſpiration of his divine Ma- 
jeſty, with the nobility of the country 
(theſe are the terms of a letter of that 


council) elects and crowns him king of. 
Provence. Thus the laws of the ſtate were 


violated with impunity, and the blood of 2» 


Charlemagne robbed of its inconteſtable 
rights. We may judge from the council. 
being compoſed of twenty-three biſhops,, 
that the kingdom of Arles comprized Pro- 
vence, Dauphiny, Lyons, the Franche 
county, &c. The two kings made war on: 
the uſurper; mean while their diſmem- 
bered ſtates were expoſed. to the ravages of 
the Normans. Their reign was as ſhort as: 
it was unhappy; a diſtemper carried off. 
Lewis : Carloman periſhed ; wounded by a: 
wild boar, which he was hunting, or by- 
one of his people, who was ſtriking at the 
boar. It is ſaid, that Carloman, to pre- 
ſerve the man from puniſhment, declared, 
it was the animal which wounded him. 
This ſtroke of generoſity was buried in the- 
82828 of crimes and public calamities. 
E 6 There: 
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There remained now to fill the throne, 
only an infant of five years old, named 
Charles, and ſon to Lewis the Stutterer; 
but France wanted a king, able to defend 
her againſt the Normans, and offered the 
crown to Charles the Big, ſon of Lewis 
the Germanick, when the ſtates, being 
reunited under one head, would become 
the-more-powerful. He was overwhelmed 
with the burden, and could not ſupport 
the dignity of a king. The Normans had 
made a treaty of peace with Lewis the 
Stutterer ; but under pretence, that it was 
not binding with his predeceſſors, they en- 
deavoured to make Charles purchale it, 
at the ſame price which had been paid be- 
fore. As treachery is generally the re- 
ſource of the weak, it was employed to 
defeat Godfrey, one of theſe barbarous 
kings; the French invited him to a confe- 
rence, where a nobleman purpoſely pro- 
voked him with injurious words; Godfrey 
anſwered this inſolence with a haughty Alf 
dain, and immediately the nobleman killed 
him with a ſtroke of his ſabre. 
This affaſſination gave the Normans a 
pretence to commit freſh ravages ; they be- 
ſieged Paris, which was then reduced to 
what is now. commonly called the city; 
all the ancient machines of -war, ballaſts, 
battering-rams, * were, by turns, 
employed 
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employed in this memorable ſiege, equally 
courageous and obſtinate on both ſides. . 
Eudes, earl of Paris, whom we ſhall ſoon 
ſee on the throne, defended the town, in 
quality of grand captain: | biſhop Goſlin 
ſeconded him, with his exhortations and 
valour. The abbe Eble, his nephew, a 
_ diſtinguiſhed cheyalier, (nothing having 
been more common for a long time, than 
to ſee abbeys in the hands of laymen) figna- 
lized himſelf, by prodigies of braver. 
After two years ſiege, Charles the Big 
came to their ſuccour. - The ſight of the 
Normans intimidated him; inſtead of at- 
tacking them, he aſked for peace, and ob- 
tained 1t at the expence of an immenſe ſum, 
Loaded with contempt, dethroned by the 
Germans, reduced to miſery, depending 
on their bounty for the means of life; he 
died of grief, unfortunate in having been 
born to à rank ſo much above his merit. 
In his youth he had rebelled againſt his fa- 
ther. The biſhops, to inſtil into him a 
horror for that crime, made him believe 
he was paſſeſſed with the devil; he deſired 
to be exorcifed, to which they conſented: 
from the time of this ceremony, the fear 
of the devil had always troubled his imagi- 
nation, and he had fallen into extreme 
melancholy and weakneſs : we may remark 
| | continued 
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continued inſtances of the moſt ſcandalous 
orance. 


The defender of Pals, Eudes, fon to 


Robert the Strong, duke of France, (who 
was killed in defence of his country) was 
proclaimed king, by the united voices of 
the lords and biſhops. He had the pru- 
dence to declare, that being tutor to the 
young Charles, ſon of Lewis the Stutterer, 
ke accepted the crown, only to preſerve it 


for him. Nevertheleſs, a faction was very 


foon formed in favour of that prince, whom. 
the archbiſhop of Reims crowned. Eudes, 
after having vanquiſhed his enemies, had it 
in his power to enſure to himſelf the whole 
monarchy. The incurſion; of the Nor- 


mans, the So, tener fituation of affairs, 
own moderate ſentiments, 


perhaps, alſo, 
determined him to terms of accommoda- 


tion: ke kept the country between the 
Seine and the Pyranees, and yielded the 


reſt to Charles, acknowledging himfelf at 
the ſame time for his vaſſal: he died ſome 
time after, without having been able, b 


his great qualities, to remedy the evils of | 
France. 
Charles, too worthy of the Span of 


Simple, wanted not courage, but he had 
neither prudence nor genius; a change of 
government then might be expected. "This 


Teign is famous, for fixing — eſtabliſh- 
ment. 
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ment of the Normans in the kingdom. 
The duke of Rollon, one of their princes, 
was worthy of founding a ſtate; twice vic- 
tor in England, he now attacked France, 
took Rouen, and fortified it; extending his 
conqueſts, he became ſo powerful, that 
Charles the Simple ſent to offer him his 
daughter, with the country which 1s fince 
called Normandy. He only demanded that 
Rollon ſhould embrace Chriſtianity, The 
Normans were not difficult with regard to- 
religion; intereſt was their ruling prin- 
ciple. Rollon inſiſted on the addition of 
Britanny, and it was yielded to him: this 
_ treaty concluded, he went to pay his firſt 
homage to the king, leſs like a vaſfal than 
a victor, When he was told to throw him- 
ſelf on his knees, and to kiſs the monarch's 
feet, (a cuſtom made uſe of on ſuch occa- 
ſions) the haughty Norman refuſed to ſub- 
mit to it. One of his officers, who was order- 
ed to do it for him, raiſed the king's feet ſo 
high, that it had like to have thrown him 
backwards; whether this was owing to 
auk wardneſs or inſolence, the Frenchman 
was obliged to paſs it over with a laugh, 
being too feeble to revenge it as an inſult. 
Rollon, maſter of ſo fine a country, took 
on himſelf to become a Legiflator. He 
might juſtly be eſteemed a great man, 
ſince he deſtroyed the trade of 3 
| 7 2 
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and aboliſhed from among the Normans, 


the cuſtom of living only by pillage. 
The race of Charlemagne was almoſt 
annihilated; five or ſix ſovereigns, moſt 
of them uſurpers, ſhared his vaſt empire: 
at length the imperial crown went out of 
the houſe of France. After the death of 
Lewis IV. the Germans diſpoſed of the roy- 
alty in the following manner: Conrad, 
duke of Franconia, was made emperor, 
and Charles the Simple either forgot his 
birthright, or did not dare aſſert it. Inca- 
pable of reigning for himſelf, he took a 
miniſter, or rather a maſter, who governed 
under his name; this was Haganon, a man 
of an obſcure original, but wiſe and coura- 
geous. The king never quitted him; the 
nobility could no longer pay their court to 
the king; whenever they waited on him 
for that purpoſe, they were inceſſantly 
told, the monarch was engaged- with his 


miniſter. This anſwer, ſeveral days re- 
peated, offended the duke of Saxony, who 


was ſome little time in France. One of 
«* theſe two things will happen,“ ſays he, 
either Haganon will be very ſoon king 
© with Charles, or Charles will be very 


- © ſoon a private gentleman like Haganon. 


And as ſoon as he was gone, the prediction 
was verified. The noblemen, irritated 


againſt the miniſter, rebelled againſt 


Charles. 
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Charles. Robert, brother to the late king 
Eudes, raiſed the rebellion, and was crown- 
ed. The rebel was killed by the hand of 
the king in battle ; but. Hugh, his grand- 
ſon, revenged his death: the monarch 
vanquiſhed, fled for refuge to a noble- 
man's houſe, who retained him as a pri- 
ſoner. Hugh, refuſing the crown, his 
brother-in-law, Raoul, or Rodolphus, duke 
of Burgundy, accepted it; and, to attach 
the court to his intereſt, yielded to them 
ſome of his new dominions. His whole 
reign was filled with ſeditions and rebel- 
lions. The Normans continued their in- 
curſions. Lorrain gave itſelf to the king 
of Germany; who formed a deſign of re- 
eſtabliſhing Charles the Simple, but it 
Ne abortive. This prince died in priſon. 
odolphus ſurvived him only a few years. 
His exploits did not change the face of af - 
fairs in the kingdom. 4 tre en 
Hugh the Great, count of Paris, duke 
of France and Burgundy, of conſequence 
ſufficient to have taken the crown himſelf, 
preſerved it for Lewis, the ſon of Charles 
the Simple, ſirnamed Ultra Marine; be- 
cauſe his mother carried him into Eng- 
land, during the time of the troubles. This 
obligation to Hugh, obliged the young 
king to put himſelf in ſome meaſure under 
his tuition ; but he grew in a ſhort time 
| deſirous 
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deſirous of taking the authority on him. 
felf: Hugh, who had been generous only 
through ambition, became all at once his 
enemy. Civil war broke out; the rebels 


called upon the emperor Othon of Saxony, 


and would have given him the kingdom: 
he was powerful enough to have invaded 
it; but whether through generoſity, or 
through policy (for his preſence was neceſ- 
fary in Germany) he declared himfelf in 
| favour of the king, and the rebels were 
diſſipated. | 

A ſhadow of peace gave birth to a great 
enterprize: William, duke of Normandy, 
ſon of the famous Rollon, died in 973, and 
left only one ſon, who was under age. 
Lewis Ultra Marine, flattering himſelf 
with the hopes of reuniting Normandy to 
the crown, firft employed treachery to 
make himſeif maſter of the perſon of the 
young prince; he afterwards united his 


force with that of Hugh the Great to over- 
run the country. Hugh, according to the . 


conditions made. between them, ought to 
have had a ſhare of the ſpoil ; but the king 
broke his word, and was taken priſoner by 
Hugh, who obliged him to yield to him 
the county of Laon, one of the principal 
places remaining of his dominions, and to 
reſtore Normandy to the diſpoſſeſſed prince. 
Hoſtilities continued between the monarch 
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and the lord. The latter aimed at the 
throne. Lewis had recourſe to the church: 
whoſe menaces were more powerful than 
his arms. Two councils, ſeconded by the 
the pope, denounced excommunication 
againſt Hugh the Great, unleſs he came 
in perſon to juſtify his conduct :- he not ap- 
pearing, they. fought with more fury; at 
length Othon accommodated affairs, and 
made peace: Lewis Ultra Marine did not 
long enjoy it; he died of a fall from his 
horſe. | 

In a parliament held by that prince, it 
was debated, Whether the ſucceſſion ought 
not to go on in a direct line? Whether, for 


example, the grandſon ought not to ſuc- 


ceed preferably to the brother? This queſ- 
tion exhauſted all the learning of the Civi- 
lians; the king ordered it ſhould be de- 
cided by duel. Two champions entered 
the liſt, the one for the ſucceſſion deſcend- 
ing, the other againſt it; the former being 
victorious, the aſſembly declared in favour 
of the cauſe which he maintained, and it 
has ever ſince taken place. It was in this 
manner that the greateſt affairs were then 
ſettled. Human reaſon ſeemed to be bu- 
ried in darkneſs, as we may judge from the 
following ariecdote : The count of Anjou 
was fond of chanting in the church choir ; 


having heard that Lewis Ultra Marine had 


rallied 
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rallied him for it, he very ſerioully wrote 
him theſe words: Know, Sire, that an 
© unlettered prince is a crowned aſs.* What 
ſtrange ideas had they of literature and eru- 
dition ? A h | 
Lewis had had the precaution to admit 
Lothaire, his eldeſt ſon, a partner in the 
crown. Hugh had appeared to aſpire to it 
for a long time; but whether he foreſay 
great obſtacles ro his deſigns, or whether 
he was ſatisfied with the reality without the 
title, he protected the young prince, and 
reigned under his name. He lived only 


two years to enjoy this increaſe of power. 


Beſides the dukedom of France, of Bur- 
ndy, and Acquitaine, he poſſeſſed ſeveral 


arge abbeys, which his father had left him, 


and which he tranſmitted to Hugh Capit 
his ſon. The death of ſo dangerous a ſub- 


ject did not at all reſtore the tranquillity 


of the monarchy. The nobility all in- 
vaded its rights; each duke, each eat], 
looked on himſelf as independent; they 
generally formed a league againſt the king; 
or, if they were at war with each other, the 
monarch's power extended no further than 
to raiſe troops againſt the enemines of the 
the ſtate. France, torn to pieces by this 


crowd of petty tyrants, was a theatre of 


confuſion and maſlacres : to eſtabliſh this 
kingdom in its ancient ſplendor, had been 
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the work of a Charlemagne. Lothaire had 
qualities ſuperior to mediocrity; but there 
was occaſion. for ſublime ones, which he 
did not poſſeſs. l 
After ſome years, a little more peaceful, 
he reſolved to endeavour to make good his 
pretenſions on Lorrain; this kingdom, for 
a hundred years, had belonged ſometimes 
to the kings of France, ſometimes to thoſe 
of Germany. The emperor, Othon II. 
not being able to oppoſe this enterprize of 
Lothaire's with force of arms, had the 
policy to ſet up another emperor. He of- 
fered to Charles, the king's brother, the 
Lower Lorrain, which comprized Brabant 
and the provinces between the Rhine and 
the Eſcaut unto the ſea; on condition, 
that he held it as a manor depending on 
the crown of Germany. Charles, havi 
no eſtate, the propoſal could not fail of 
pleaſing him; he took the oath of fidelity 
to the emperor, and eſtabliſhed himſelf in 
the city of Bruxelles. The king, irritated 
againſt theſe two princes, ravaged the 
Higher Lorrain z which is what is now 
called ſo. Othon, in his return, invaded 
France; vanquiſhed, and put to flight, he 
made a treaty more advantageous than he 
bad any reaſon to hope; they left him 
' Lorrain, on condition of doing homage to 
the crown, Lothaire had found means to 
| ; reunite 
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reunite the noblemen, and had regained x 
part of his authority over them ; he form- 
ed, perhaps, greater deſigns, when death 


prevented him, at the approach of his forty. 


fifth year. | 

Lewis, his ſon, ſucceeded him, and died 
in a year. This was the laſt king of the 
houſe of Charlemagne: they have ſirnamed 
him the Idle; for in a reign ſo ſhort there 
was no time to be buſy. Thus the Car. 


liens and the Merovingians fell from 2 


throne, which their vices, their incapacity, 
and their weakneſs had rendered unſtable, 
A third race mounted it, and ſeated them. 
ſelves firmly, in ſpite of the moſt violent 
commotions; and has remained in it for 
near eight hundred years. 1 
One of the chief objects in hiſtory, is to 


obſerve the revolutions in the manners and 
government of the people. This nation 


was no longer like itſelf; it had been free 


under the firſt kings, having no other lord, 
than the monarch himſelf: ſlavery inſenſi- 
bly eſtabliſhed itſelf, and became almoſt 


univerſal : ſeveral things contributed to 
make it ſo; among others, the right of re- 


ducing to ſervitude, rebels and inſolvent 
debtors; the voluntary ſale or gift, which 


they made of themſelves to churches and 
lords, -either from devotion, either as pay- 


ment of debts, or elſe to procure the means 
ot 
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of life; but, above all, the violence of 
the nobility, who ſet no limits to the num- 
ber of their flaves “, till, at length, we 
were become nothing but lord or ſlave. 
They diſtinguiſhed between the different 
ſpecies of ſervitude; the domeſtic, and 
thoſe of the glebe, or field labourers: theſe 
latter could not leave their maſter's land, 
or marry in another place, without his per- 


miſſion. 


Slavery had then beſotted their ſouls; 


which glowed no more with ardour for 


their country, no more with ſentiments of 
patriotiſm. On the other ſide, every lord 
employed ſolely either to aggrandize 
or to defend himſelf, reckoned the in- 
tereſt of the nation as nothing, when it 
claſhed with his own. Charles the Bald, 
by ſome fatal conceſſions, had authorized 
the licence, and, in ſome degree, given 


independence to the feudatories or ſubjects. 


The greateſt part owned no other duty to 
the king, than forty days military ſervice ; 


provided it was in a general war, and 


againſt a foreign enemy. In caſes of op- 
preſſion, or denial of juſtice, they were 


able to arm againſt himſelf; conſequently, 


nothing was more eaſy, than to 5 a =. 


Royalty felt he wrongs, which was the — 


Tone this abuſe, at 454+ 0463 
tences 
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tences for rebellion. The under tenants 
Jof the crown,” ſays Mr. Henault, ſub- 
< je to the faith of the king, and his im- 
<© mediate vaſſal, were always in a doubtful 
* ſituation, and knew not which to depend 
upon.“ To the danger of theſe feudal 
laws; to the ſmall revenue of the mo- 
narchs, whoſe dominions were almoſt en- 
. tirely changing“; to the want of all policy 
of all underſtanding ; and, let us add, the 
horrid ſtate of the church, ſullied with the 
crimes of ſeveral popes, whoſe manners 
were a diſgrace to their calling: add to 
this, the enterprizes of the clergy ; who 
pretended to judge in moſt civil affairs, 
giving for a reaſon, the relation they 
bore to the conſcience; by which they 
＋ aſſumed to themſelves the * of ſecular 
* | juriſdiction, under the title of clergymen; 
=  - impoſing on families the obligation of en- 
c riching them; refuſing ſepulchre to whoever 
died without a will, or without having left 
legacies to the church; in fine, who abuſed 
the ſpiritual authority, to enſlave the people 


— 14 2 This alienation had begun under the firſt race. 
— Kings, to attach to themſelves the leaders and great 

„ . men, had accuſtomed them ſelves to give them 
* portions out of the crown lands, which they called 
A enefices ; under this name they drew from the crown 
1.9 ſuch liberalities, as often left their kings leſs rich 
— 14 than their ſubjects. 


and 
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and diſpoſe of crowns. From ſuch ſtrange 
diſorders muſt be produced a long cham 
of misfortunes, before authority and reaſon 
could replace every one in his proper 
ſtation, and form a government worthy 
of human nature. 


The third race. Hucn Carzr. | 


| THE ſame cauſes in the moral, as well 


as in the phyſical world, produce the 
ſame effects. That which had raiſed Pepin 
to the throne of the deſcendants of Clovis, 
put Hugh Capet in the place of the 
deſcendants of Pepin. - We have ſeen un- 
der the laſt kings of this race, authority 


vaniſh, the ſame as under the "titular 


kings: an inevitable revolution from re- 


mote cauſes muſt, neceſſarily, put the ſcep+ 


tre into the moſt powerful hands. Hugh 
Capet, ſon of Hugh the Great, grandſon of 
Robert, who was anointed king, grand ne- 
phew of king Eudes, and great-grandſon 
of the famous Robert the Strong, was not leſs 


illuſtrious on the ſide of his anceſtors than 


Pepin; he was alſo as ambitious, as brave, 
as politic, and employed almoſt the ſame 
means to attain the ſame end; he head 

3 much 


peror for Lorrain; they painted him as 
an infamous man, as a deſerter; in fine, 


partly by inſinuation, partly by force, 
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much affability and ſweetneſs, towards the 
world in general; much reſpect towards 
the clergy, and monks in icular; on 
hom he beſtowed large eſtates and bene- 
fices, giving them back firſt thoſe which 
he enjoyed; a great deal of exterior piety 
and religion; even ſo much as to carry on 
his ſhoulders the ſhrine of St. Riquier, who 
was much revered in thoſe times. For a 
long time he had thus beaten his path to 
the throne. Charles, duke of the Lower 
Lorrain, had the moſt legitimate right, in 
quality of brother to Lothaire, and uncle 
to the late king. They pleaded againſt 
him the homage he had paid to the em- 


Hugh Capet cauſed himſelf to be anoint- 


ed, and -crowned at Reims without any 


obſtacle ; z and at length fixed the crown 
in his houſe, by aſſociating his ſon Robert 
with himſelf, who was anointed the year 
following. 

One may judge from this account-of the 
independence which the lords affected. 
The count of Perigord beſieged the city 
of Tours. Hugh and Robert ſent him _ 
ders to retire; on his refuſal, they-ſent to 
him in the name of the two kings, to aſk, 
who had made him a count? to which ar 

only 
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only anſwer he made, was a repetition of 


the queſtion, Who has made you kings. 


Nevertheleſs, the duke of Lorrain, to 
maintain his birth right, invaded his king- 
dom, and overrun Laen. Arnold, his 
nephew, had received from Hugh Capet, 
the archbiſhopric of Reims. This favour 
was rr. va by ingratitude. Arnold deli- 
vered the city to the duke; but this prince 
loſt Laon by a like treaſon. The biſhop of 
Laon, his favourite, procured: the king the 
means of ſurprizing him. The duke was 
made priſoner, and died two years after. 
Hugh, having no longer a competitor to 
. and fearing — his ſubjects, 
whom he left to fight with each other; 
looking on it as an affair of importance, 
that the archbiſhop of Reims, who had de 
ceived him, ſhould be depoſed; he aſſem- 
bled a council. Some biſhops were fur 
ſending to Rome for judgment; but the 
biſnop of Orleans maintained, that a pre- 


late ought to be judged on che ſpot, ac- 


cordiug to the ancient cuſtom of the 
church, and exerted himſelf againſt the 
pretenſions of the court of Rome. If 
* the popes, ſaid he, are reſpectable 
for their virtue and learning, we have 
little reaſon to fear them, and we 
* have ſtill leſs, if they differ from us 
through 3 or paſſion. Arnold 
e 2 


Was 
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was depoſed. Gerbert ſucceeded him; col 

whom the people accuſed of magic, from rel 

his knowledge of the mathematics. Pope I 

John XV. abrogated every thing that had the 

been done by this council. His legate af ch 

ſembled another at Reims, where Gerbert fir 

was depoſed, and the traitor Arnold ac- ſit 
knowledged as lawful archbiſhop, and re- Cl 

leaſed from priſon. Gerbert quitted France, ed 

and took refuge with the emperor, who 75 

raiſed him to the higheſt dignities; an ex- {ct 

ample too rare to be any cauſe for hope "ns 

to perſecuted merit. | | Cl 

Hugh Capet died at Paris, which had Ne 

| ceaſed to be the ſeat of kings for more 75 
4 than two hundred years. This was an 15 
1 age of the deepeſt ignorance, and, of con- 1 
#4: ſequence, the / greateſt diforders in the T 
it church and ſtate. There was ſcarcely: any 1 
45 perſon who could read or write. Paſſeſ- c 
1 | ſions being ſeldom held otherwiſe than by 1 
1 cuſtom, want of titles, and marriages ge- 
1 nerally made without conſideration, quar- gp 
| 4 | rels, uſurpations, pretences of divorce, mul- 4 
1 tiplied themſelves infinitely. The clerks, I 
1 or eccleſiaſtics, being the only people poſ- 5 
| 0 ſeſſed of any tincture of knowledge, it 0 
14 was neceſſary that all affairs ſhould paſs | 
1 | through their hands. From this unlimit- 55 
149 ed truſt, which ſome abuſed through pre- k 


| N judice, and others through intereſt, they 
| . could, 
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could, with impunity, turn the laws arid 


religion to their own” advantage. Fraught 
with falſe principles and ideas, how could 
they keep within proper bounds? The 
church was never without ſome ſage 
ſitaries of its doctrine; but it was impoſ- 
ſible to reſiſt the torrent. The name of 
Clerk, affected by the eccleſiaſtics, extend 
ed itſelf over other profeſſions, when they 
were perceived to have any knowledge in 
ſciences. They always called a —.— 
man, or one that was eee ſo, a rer 
e Fe: 7 | 
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 OBERT. already" format to govern- 
ment, which he had ſhared with his 
father, had many more troubles to 
ſtruggle with, on the ſide of Rome, 
than on the ſide of France. His mar- 
age with Bertha, widow of the count 
de Chartres, drew on him an unexampled 
perſecution; he was related in the fourth 
degree to chis princeſs; he had alſo an- 
ſwered for one of her children, by her for- 
mer huſband, at the font of baptiſm. Se- 
vera biſhops,- conſulted on this double fin, 
either gave them a diſpenſation, or au- 
1 thorized 
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thorized the marriage; but pope Gregary 
V. was willing to = hold of the Pp r- 
tunity of diſturbing the repoſe of the 

dom, in the only affair which could raiſe a 
clamour. He decreed, in a council.of Ita- 
lian biſhops, that the ſhould imme- 
djately quit his wife, and that they ſhould 
both 5 penance for ſeven years; likewiſe, 
that the - archbiſhop who married them, 
and all the biſhops who conſented to the 
wedding, ſhould be denied the ſacrament, 


until they, in perſon, gave ſatisfaction to 


the ſovereign pontiff. A decree ſo injurious 
ſo contrary to ancient diſcipline, ſo likely to 
make the and the nation 
produced the ſtrangeſt effects. Robert re- 
fuſing to obey, the greateſt part of his 
biſhops excommunicated him, = went to 
throw themſelves at the pope's' feet; his 


nobles broke off all commerce with him; 


it was with: difficulty he retained any of 
his domeſtics; ſuch as he did, were ſtruck 
with terror, and threw what came from his 
table into the fire; as if the touch of an 
excommunicated n was infectious. 
We are at this time of day fully convinced, 
that excommunication is a ſpiritual puniſh- 


ment, and to have no civil effects; 
eſpecially wit ct to princes, and 
other depoſilaries of authority. They 


then 8 otherwiſe. A * _m 
| the 


ing 
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the a of excommunication, was no 
longer on as a A citizen, or a 
man, but a monſter; 8 . cut off from 
the communion of the faithful, and to 
forfeit the crown, and the rights of hu- 
manity, were, in the. common opinion, 
che ſame thing: an error too:likely to over - 


turn the Chriſtian world. Let us reſume the 


thread of our hiſtory. Never did ſuperſti- 


tion appear more contagious, or more ſenſe- 


lis. The monks of thoſe days relate, that 
the queen lay 
neck of a gooſe; and P. Daniel did not dare 


to reject this abſurd fable. Abandoned by 


his ſubjects, the king, at length, conſented to 
be ſeparated from his wise, and ſubmit to 


penitence, The pope obliged him, like- 


wile to re-eſtabliſh Arnold; ' whoſe 
had drawn on him the of Hugh Ca- 
If Robert had the firmneſs to 


withſtand the pope, he enen 


the loſs of his crown. 


Some military expeditions quployed the: 


following years, and) turned to his advan- 

e; but he was alarmed by the birth of a. 
let, which ſpread itſelf. in the kingdom, 
by means of an Italian woman. Her 


hereſy was a little of the ſame kind with 


that of the Albigenſes. Many people, 


among whom were ſeveral of the moſt 


learned ecclefiaſtics, had embraced it. They- | 


G. 4. were 


with a monſter, who had the 
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were condemned to the fire; and, for a 
time, fanaticiſm appeared to be extinguiſh. 
ed by the torments, which, in reality, 
increaſed . its violence. The king and 
queen were preſent at the burning of theſe 
unhappy wretches. It was a ſpectacle, as 

ſhocking to the religion they profeſſed, as 
it was unworthy of the royal majeſty ; but 
the manners of thoſe times taught nothing 
but barbarity. The emperor, Henry, dy- 
ing without iſſue, through a ſingular de- 
votion, which had engaged him in a vow 
of virginity, in concert with the - holy 
Cunigunde, his wife, the Italians, tired 


of the German dominion, offered the king- 


dom of Italy, together with the imper al 
crown, to Robert. He had the prudence 
to refuſe them: the eſſential point being, 
to fix himſelf firm in the ſtate which he 
poſſeſſed, rather than expoſe it, for the fake 
of aggrandizing himſelf, to the dangers of 
a rumous war, and the caprice of an in- 
conſtant people. After having taken, as 

partner in the crown, (by the advice of his 
ſecond wife, Conſtance) Hugh, their elder 
ſon, who died in the flower of his age, he 
was deſirous of putting Henry, the elder 
of his remaining children, in his place. 
Conſtance was not fond of Henry; this 
haughty and ambitious princeſs employed 


_ * of artifice to engage him to 


prefer 
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prefer a younger one. We ought to ob- 
ſerve, that the crown, now conſtantly he- 
reditary in the royal family, was then 
elective, with reſpect to the princes who 
compoſed it. The ſix firſt capital kings, 
having had their elder ſons anointed, dur- 
ing their own lives, this order of ſucceſ- 
ſion is ſince become a fundamental law of 
the ſtate, which has never been departed 
from. Robert perſiſted in his deſign, and 
Henry was anointed in an aſſembly of the 
es (felt ien l 
The temper of Conſtance, ſoured by 
this choice, diſcharged itſelf, not only on 
her eldeſt ſon, but on the younger, Ro- 
bert, whom ſhe would have forced them to 
elect. A generous friendſhip united the 
two brothers. The queen perſecuted them 
in ſuch a manner, as forced them to rebel: 
They forgot their duty, flew from the court, 
and began a civil war. The king was 
obliged to take up arms againſt two be- 
loved children, whom a wicked mother 
had rendered criminal. Their ready repent- 
ance conſoled him. He died in: 1037, 
univerſally regretted. He was a mild, pious; 
induftrious prince; fond of letters, but 
lived in an age too full of errors for him to 
be free from them. It is ſaid, that in order 
to prevent falſe oaths, at that time too 
common, he made the parties ſwear upon the: 


G 5 5 ſhrines, 
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ſhrines, from which they had uſed the pre · 


caution to take out the relicks; imagining 
they eſcaped perjury, by not ſwearing on 
the relicks. Helgaud, a monk, who wrote 
his life, relates an anecdote of him, which 


does much honour to his charity, but lit- 


tle to his prudence: Some ſharpers once 
followed him into his apartment, un- 
der pretence of aſking alms; one of 
them, after having cut off one half 
* of a gold .fringe, was endeavouring 
to ſeize on the other.” Do you go, 
ſaid the good king, © you have had 
enough; the remainder will ſerve for 
your comrades.' When the queen had 
aſſumed the goyernment of his houſe, he 
was careful to conceal from her his 
deeds. © Take care that Conſtance does 
© not know it,” faid he, whenever he re- 
 warded his domeſtics. Something mira- 
culous is attributed to him; they pretend 
that he was the firſt king of France, who 
had the gift of curing the evil. The greateſt 

ife that can be given him, is contained 
in theſe words: He was king of his paſ- 
© fiong, as well as of his people.” What 
has been faid, is fufficient to convince us, 
that knowledge is neceſſary to direct virtue. 
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PHE firſt 'buſines e N 
the death of the king, was to renew, 
her intrigues againſt Henry. Paſſions, 
which ſtifle the ſentiments of nature, know 
no laws. This unnatural mother raiſed a. 
party for young Robert; whom ſhe made 
raiſe the ſtandard of rebellion againſt the 
fame brother who had been his friend. 
The king, encompaſſed with perils, flew- 
to the — þ of Normandy.: with the ſuc- 
cours. which he received from thence, he 
me ated the ſeditious, foreed the queen 


for peace, for generouſly - his. 
broth ad ceded. Bur urgundy to him. 
Several other — 


in the heart of, 
the e are — of his reſolution. 
and cou 

Intereſt very ſoon made him for the- 
obligation he "had to the duke of: Nor- 
mandy, Robert the Devil, (x that. was his- 
name) was deſirous of makin 
to the Holy, Land; the f enable . 
tion of the times; which was looked on as. 
the moſt efficaeious penance, and which had 
led many more Normans to it, as they had 
drawn from it both profit and 


Forty of their 2 in — re- 
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turn from this pilgrimage in 1003, had 
ſaved Salerna, when the Saracens were on 
the point of overrunning it. Other Nor- 
mans, more eſpecially the ſon of Tancred 
of Hauteville, animated by this exploit, 
threw himſelf on Italy, and founded the 
kingdom of Naples and Sicily. Such in- 
roads became very intereſting. for -Nor- 
mandy; beſides that it is often a ſuffi- 
cient reaſon for eſtabliſning an extraordi- 
nary cuſtom, that it has been begun. The 
nobility, nevertheleſs, exerted themſelves 
to diſſuade Robert the Devil from ſo dan- 


gerous an enterprize. He had only one in 
natural ſon, ſirnamed at firſt the Baſtard, to 
and afterwards the Conqueror. He de- p 
clared him his ſucceſſor, aſſuring him of 0 
the protection of the king; he then made ar 
his journey to Jeruſalem, and died on his te 
return home. Henry made no ſcruple of ſe 
attacking the young William, and, de- R 
claring himſelf for a rebel, armed againſt d 
him. The French were thrice beaten, and d 
the Norman prince fixed in his dominions ; n 
of which we ſhall: ſee how worthy he 9 
proved. . It 
The bad health of the king required the c 
precaution of . crowning his eldeſt | ſon * 
Philip: having aſſembled the biſhops, the 
abbots, and the nobles, he deſired them l 
to acknowledge, as his ſucceſſor, this 1 


I prince 
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rince of ſeven years old, and to take the 


cath of fidelity to him; to which they all 
| joyfully conſented. As the aſſembly was 


held at Reims, the archbiſhop of that city 
took advantage of this occaſion to ſtrength- 

en his privileges. He endeavoured (in a 
long diſcourſe) to prove, that the right of 
anointing the kings of France, belonged 
to his ſee, by the decree of pope Hor- 
miſdas, in the time of Clovis; a chimeri- 


cal decree, according to the remark of the 


abby Velly, ſince it is certain, that the 
ceremony of anointing was unknown. dur- 
ing the firſt line. In thus tracing things 
to their ſource, we find that the greateſt 
art of what are called prerogatives, are 
ounded rather on ancient cuſtom, than on 
ancient title. Henry died a few years af- 
ter the coronation. He had married for his 
ſecond wife, the daughter of the king of 
Ruſſia. The fear of eccleſiaſtical — 
determined him (with reaſon) to ſeek ſo 
diſtant an alliance; as it was forbidden to 
marry a relation, as far as the ſeventh de- 
gree; which made an infinite number of 
impediments to marriage, and often ren- 
dered thoſe engagements ſooneſt broken, 


which ought to be moſt durableQ. 


Under this reign was eſtabliſhed, whit 


is 15 e called, the truce of our Lord, 


1041. France was full of caſtles, 
| where 
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where the pooreſt lords were tyrants ; eve. 


ry one pretended to have a right of doing 
juſtice with his own hand; which was no- 
thing leſs than a power of murder and 


robbery. To remedy this diforder, a law 
was firſt made, That, from the Saturday 


to the Monday, no perfon, either monk, 


clerk, artificer, or labourer, ſhould attack 


his enemy: this was followed by another, 
which ordained, That from the Wedneſday 
evening, to the Monday morning, in re- 
membrance of the laſt myſteries of the 
_ life of Jefus Chriſt, (for devotion mixed 
itſelf even with thoſe atrocious manners) 
nothing ſhould” be taken by force, nor any 
revenge exacted for an'injury; This law 
was called the Truce of our Lord; which, 
they ſaid, was infpired by Ged. What 
times were theſe, when there was no ſafety 
but on certain days of the week, and when 
it was permitted to. murder and. rob on all 
others ! 


* — 
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of Normandy, the power aſſumed by 
s over regal authority, and the 
rife of the holy wars, has made the 


FH E conqueſt of England by the duke 
the 
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reign of Philip a very diſtinguiſhed era. 
Had this prince been bleſſed with ſupe- 
rior qualities, as a ki „ he would have 
had a larger ſhare in th great events; 
but he is only famous for what he ſaw 
done by others. His father had given 
the regency to Baldwin, 4 earl I 
Flanders; a wiſe prince, I. 

under the name of t — France, 
until the year 1067. The regeney then 
ended, though the u had only reached 
the age of fifteen. Several other examples 
prove, that the minority was not then fixed 
to a certain as has been generally 
ſuppoſed. The received opinion is, that 
until the ordinance of Charles V. which 
declared kings of age at fourteen, they had 
not been reckoned fo till twenty-one or 
two; but it that cuſtom 


varied in that reſpect, — depended chiefly 


St. Edward, the king of England, mar- 
ried to one of the greateſt demities of the 
age, had, from miſtaken notions of reli- 
gion, determined never to conſummate his 
marriage. This indifcreet vow of celi- 
bacy, was the cauſe of a fatal revolution 
before his death: Edward had 
the duke of Normandy for his ſucceſſor z 
at leaſt William affured himſelf of being fo, 
and founded his pretenſions on the 1 
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or ſuppoſed diſpoſitions of that prince. 
He engaged in the conqueſt of England; 
an enterprize in which many others had 
failed. The | ambitious duke gained his 
end; he there eſtabliſhed his dominion by 
arms, and afterwards confirmed it by law. 

The title of Legiſlator, (which he merit- 
ed) inſtead of the original one of Baſtard, 
would have done him more nonours than 
that of Conqueror. 
Gregory VII. (whoſe 
ravel) loads him with praiſes. He was de. 
ſirous of engaging him to take the oath of 
fidelity, doubtleſs that he might receive 
the tax of a penny from every houſe, called 
Peter's pence; which the Engliſh had for- 
merly impoſed on themſelves, in favour 
of the popes. William replied to the 


ſummons of the legates, That he would 


- willingly conſent to the tax, but not to the 
oath; and inſtead of the homage, which 


was demanded of him, he forbad his ſubjects 


the going to Rome. The king of France 
did not intermeddle with his conqueſt; 
but ten years afterwards ſupported the 
revolt of a ſon of William, to whom that 
conqueror had given Normandy. This 
ſon had demanded of his father, to put 
him in poſſeſſion of Provence; to which 
be replicd in theſe words: It is not my 
<| cuſtom to undreſs myſelf, till I chuſe to 


©.g0 


0 we ſhall un- 
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go to bed.“ The conſequence of this 
was arms; but a reconciliation ſoon took 


lace. 3-3 | 
f A more vigorous war was kindled be- 
tween Philip and William; which took its 
riſe from raillery. The king of England was 
exceſſively large, overgrown with fat, and 
had been obliged for ſome time to keep 


his bed. Philip, who was naturally in- 


clinable to jeſting, (a dangerous quality in 
princes) ſaid one day to his courtiers: 
What time is it then, that this big-bellied 
© man expects to be brought to bed ?? 
William was told of it, and was irritated, 
will,“ ſays he, be churched in Paris, 


with ten thouſand ſpears, by way of wax 
candles.“ Nothing could be more ſe- 
rious. He began by beſieging Mantua, 


which he burnt; when, being ſeized with 
ſickneſs, (happily for Philip) he cauſed him - 
ſelf to be carried to Rouen, where he died. 
During this interval, the famous Hilde- 
brand, a man of the loweſt birth, who, 


from the obſcurity of a cloiſter, was raiſed 


to the higheſt honours, became pope, under 
the name of Gregory VII. a man of auſtere 
manners, hard and inflexible by nature, as 
well as through principle; he formed a 
plan of abſolute dominion over crowned 
heads, His ſyſtem was, that the pope, 


formerly a ſubject of emperors, had a right 
ZIP 0 
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of depoſing them, and of abſolving the 
people: from the oath: of fidelity, when 
given to an unworthy prince. He pre- 
tended, that the Empire, Spain, England, 
Poland, Ruſſia, &c. were. held under the 
Roman. pontiff, and owed homage to 
him. He had already extremely aggran- 
dized the dominions of the holy fee, by 
the donation which the Counteſs Matilda, 
his penitent, had made to its ſtate. The 


emperor, Henry IV. maintained the cuſtom ' 


and ring; a ceremony by which they 
pretended to confer any fpiritual 


of giving poſſeſſion of benefices by the 
ot 
never 


power. Of what confequence,' ſays 
(very judiciouſly) Ives of Chartres, a cele- 
brated biſhop of thoſe times, is it, that 
this conceſſion of benefices is made by a 
ſign of the hand, a motion of the head, 
by ſpeech, or by a croſs; ſince kings al- 
© low, that it is not in their power to be- 
. © ſtow any thing ſpiritual, but only to con- 
© ſent to the election, or to agree to the 
gift of thoſe lands which the churches 
a from their hberality ? It was, how- 
ever, ſaid, that this manner of er. 
brought religion into contempt; and to de- 
Sroy this ſcandal, it was Keio ſet 
Europe in a blaze. „ 
Falſe notions often give birth to the 

greateſt misfortunes. Gregory VII. on io 


trivial 
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trivial an occaſion, excommunicated and 
depoſed: the 

France was not able to preſerve erve itſelf 
from his tyranny ; his legates there exer- 
ciſed every kind of deſpotiſm. Philip 

(wholy occupied by pleaſures) left them ta 
8 While the pope every day gain- 
ed ground in his territories. The nomi- 
nation of ſome prelates, perhaps impro- 
perly, kindled — fiery zeal: of Gregory: 

He wrote to the biſhops. of that kingdom 
in theſe words: Tour king is a tyrant, 
* unworthy to hald the ſeprre he paſſes 
* his life in guilt and infamy.“ He then 
ordered them (if he was l ) 
to rebuſe him both cammunion obe- 
dience; at the ſame time he put the whole 
kingdom of France under the cenſure of 
tha. church. He hkewtſe, ordered the 
French to pay the tribute, which the Eng- 
lin had impoſed. They had the courage 
to refiſt his orders on that head; which 
he would not long have * * if the em- 
peror had not employed his mind with 
other cares. 

Philip drew on himſelf, by his vices, 
2 more obſtinate perſecution. Hia love 
for variety had given him a diſtaſte for his 
wife, Bertha. Nothing was fo eaſy: or f6 
common as - divorce, in times when the 
leaſt degree, of afinity rendered — 
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void. He proved, (by falſe genealogies) 
that he was related to Bertha; and made 
that a pretence for putting her away. Ber- 
trade, wife to the earl of Anjou, having 
inſpired him with love, he took her b 
force from her huſband, and ſolemnly 
married her. This ſcandalous marriage 
excited the complaints of ſeveral biſhops, 
and eſpecially Ives of Chartres; a man in- 
acceſſible to the ſeductions of the court. 
Urban II. ſucceſſor to Gregory VII. aſſem- 
bled a council at Autun, where the king 
was excommunicated. The pope, at the 
ſame time, came to France, to hold at 
Clermont the famous council which gave 
birth to the holy wars. (This laſt ſubject 
we ſhall treat of particularly.) Freſh ex- 
communications took place, not only 
againſt Philip, but againſt thoſe who dared 


to give him the title of king, or lord, or 


ſpeak to him, unleſs it was to convert him. 
The nation ſeemed ready to rebel. Philip, 
fearing a revolution, promiſed to ſeparate 
from Bertrade: he was ſcarcely abſolved 
from cenſure, before he recalled, and had 
her crowned by two biſhops. The death 
_ of" Bertha, the proteſſ ations of Bertrade, 
who inſiſted on her marriage with the earl 
of Anjou being null and void, the ſame 
acknowledgment from the count himſelf, 
ſeemed to allay thoſe ſtorms, which are 
1 equally 
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equally fatal to the ſovereign and the ſtate. 
But the diſpoſition - of Gregory VII. de- 
ſcended to his ſucceſſors. Paſcal II. ſent. 
his legates to France, who convoked a 
council at Poitiers. The duke of Acqui- 
taine there declared, that he would never 
ſuffer his king to be excommunicated in 
his preſence. Seeing that all he ſaid had 
no effect, his indignation was raiſed; ſome 
biſnops, ſeveral lords, and an enraged 
multitude, joined his cauſe. The legates 
were immoveable. They pronounced the 
ſentence of excommunication. The tu- 
mult redoubled in the aſſembly. A ſtone 
thrown at one of the legates, broke the 
head of an eccleſiaſtic. The council-hall 
became a field of battle; but the ſentence 
had paſſed, and the evil was without re- 
wech! Iii! of Lox wh eee anal 
The king, in this perilous ſituation, 
prudently took his ſon Lewis (Who was 
then near twenty years old) into à ſhare of 
the government. This was a prince of 
uncommon merit; he repreſſed the mut 
tinous, and cruſnhed rebellion. His autho- 
rity, and his victories, excited the hatred 
of Bertrade: ſhe had two ſons by Philip 
whom ſhe was willing to raiſe to the throne. 
Perfidy and poiſon were employed to de- 
feat Lewis. A phyſician ſaved him from 
the fury of his ſtepmother. His death 
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dreſs to make the pope 
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would have drawn after it, the ruin of the 


that inſtead of breaking with Bertrade, he 
thought only of effecting a reconciliation 
between her and his ſon. Having every 
thing to fear from an auſtere pope, he af. 
fered to ſubmit to penitence, petitioning 


chat his marriage might be authorized. 


We might now ſee the biſhops, who, ac- 


tuated wy true zeal, had oppoſed. the diſ- 
t 


orders of this prince, particularly Ives of 
Chartres, openly eſpouſe the moderate 


party; while thoſe who had done it 


through a compliance with court intrigues, 


affected a ſeverity as ſuſpicious as danger- 


had the ad- 
enter into their 
views. He conſented to abſolve the 
king, after he and Bertrade had ſworn to 
break off their criminal- correſpondence, 
They agreed to the oath, abſolution was 
granted them, and the marriage intercourſe 
bly renewed; for they continued to 

we together without the church intermed- 

dling. If the ſovereign pontiff had always 
conducted himſelf as a paſtor ought, France 
had never been ſhaken by ſuch violent 
ſtorms. It was at the council of Clermont, 
where Philip was excommunicated by 
Urban II. that this inſpired an ardour 
for holy wars. Gregory VII. had formed 
2 an 


ous. The moderate party 


paſſion had ſo blinded him, 
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an enterprize of the like kind. His deſign | 
was to go in perſon to recover the Holy Land, 
but the affairs of Europe diverted him 
from this great project: the glory of which 
was reſerved for a {imple hermit of Pi- 
cardy. The Turks, deſtroyers of the em- 

ire of the Califs, at that time poſſeſſed 

aleſtine. Though enemies to the Chri- 
ſtians, they tolerated their pilgrimages, 
(on account of the profit which they drew 
from them) without interfering with their 
religion or their perſons. onthe f ng Fe] 

Peter the Hermit, on his return from Je- 
ruſalem, ſo eloquently painted the profa- 
nation of places, once the habitation of the 
Saviour of Mankind, and the ſeverities to 
which the pilgrims were expoſed, of which 
he had himſelf felt the weight, that Urban 
II. moved therewith, thought proper to 
put all Europe in motion. He ſent enveys 
into the courts and cities, to excite the 
zeal of the princes and people. The ar- 
dent miſſionary ſucceeded to a miracle; his 
enthuſiaſm had a lively effect on minds, 
whoſe warmth made them not capable of 
much reflection. They talked of nothing 
but marching for Paleſtine, that they might 
revenge the -Chriftians, and deliver the 
holy ſepulchre from the tyranny of the in- 
fidels. The -pope ſeized an occafion- fo 
favourable. He convoked the council of 
| 2 | Clermont, 
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Clermont, where the concourſe was prodi. 


gious. He made a public harangue, in 


which he deplored the miſeries of Jeruſa- 


lem. He made it appear how deſirable à 
war was, which intereſts,* ſays he, the 


glory of God, and which cannot fail of 


. moves down a bleſſing on it.“ God 
God wills it? reſounded through 


* willsit 
the aſſembly. This was the cry of the 
Warriors of the Croſs ; which was the name 
that was given to thoſe who enliſted them. 
ſelves in the ſervice of the Holy Land ; be- 
cauſe they carried a croſs of red ſtuff on 
their habits. Princes, - biſhops, lords, 
monks, women, children, old men, all 
put on this ſignet; ſome to eſcape from 
their creditors, (for it was forbidden to 
purſue thoſe who wore the badge of the 
croſs, on any pretence whatever) others in 
the hope of making their fortune, or to 


ſignalize ' themſelves by their exploits; 
ſeveral in order to be diſcharged from 


any other penance ; (a full indulgence be- 


ing allowed to thoſe who embarked in the 
cauſe of the croſs) in fine, the (greateſt 


part were influenced by motives of devo- 
tion, joined to a taſte for novelty, and the 
dazzling ſplendor of this enterprize. It 


agreed ſingularly well with the genius of 
the nation. The French, lively, warlike, 
and unquiet, were impatient of repoſe. An 


appearance 
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appearance of heroiſm tranſported them : 
religion, either well or ill underſtood, in- 
creaſed their impetuoſity and ardour. They 
went fo far as to ſend a diſtaff and ſpindle - 
to thoſe who refuſed to engage in the war 
of the croſs, 

In an age leſs ſuperſtifious, we ſhould 
think theſe long pilgrimages were ſubject 
to infinite abuſe ; we ſhould imagine, that 
true devotion could never make us aban- 
don the duties of a prince, biſhop, father, 
or citizen; could never make us think, 
that bloody wars could be pleafing to a 
God of peace, or that we ever ſhould en- 

in them, but through neceſſi 


ould think, that if he tomb a | 4 


Chriſt was profancd by the Turks, it was 


eſſential for the Chriſtians to honour him by 


the ſanctity of their manners; or at leaſt to 
take prudent meaſures, and not to believe 
that a banditi, without chief, and without 
dicipline, could be invincible, only by 
wearing a red croſs on the ſhoulder. Bur 


enthuſiaſm is little capable of realoning. 


Europe was diſpeopled, and innumerable 
troops of Cruſades took. different roads ; 


fourſcore thouſand having Peter the Her- 


mit for their general. Theſe military de- 


votees pillaged and murdered the Chriſtians 


in their paſfage, and maffacred like other 
robbers. Thoſe who arrived in Greece, 
H 1 
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filled the emperor with juſt alarms. Ar. 


mies, more worthy of that name, con- i 
ducted by nobles, joined them on the bor- 
ders of Conſtantinople. Their expedi- { 


tions appearing of no conſequence to our 
hiſtory, it is ſufficient to ſay, that Jeru- 
ſalem was carried by aſſault; of which the 
famous Godfrey of Boulogne was made ſo- 
vereign; and that of ſeven or eight hundred 
thouſand men, who left Europe, there re- 
mained only twenty thouſand effective men 
when the place was beſieged. No monarch 
engaged in this firſt cruſade. They only 
permitted their vaſſals and ſubjects to go 
with the ſtream. Hugh, brother to the king 
of France, Raimond, the old count of Tou- 
louſe, Robert, duke of Normandy, God- 
frey, of Boulogne, duke of the Lower 
Lorrain, Stephen, Earl of Chartres, were 
the principal chiefs. Philip, who was con- 
temptible through his vices, perhaps ap- 
peared till more fo for not taking the croſs. 
It was, however, good policy. He remained 
tranquil in his. kingdom. After an inglo- 

rious reign of more than forty-eight years, 
he died, it is faid, under the habit of a 
monk ; a kind of devotion too common 1n 
thoſe times, which .coſt nothing more 
than change of dreſs, It is owing to this 
cuſtom, that the monks reckon in their 
calendars 
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calendars ſo many princes, lords, and illuſ- 
trious ladies. 

The holy wars (the motive of which de- 
ſerves reſpect, and the abuſe of which can- 
not be too much lamented) anſwered, at 
leaſt, one end; that of re-eſtabliſhing the 
royal authority: the nobility, in order to 
enable themſelves to take theſe long jour- 
nies, ſold large eſtates; which, by that 
means, were reunited to the crown. They 
aſcribe to this time, the invention of he- 
raldry. It was neceſſary, in this crowd, to 
diſtinguiſh the banners of the noblemen 
from thoſe of their vaſſals; and as they 
were all covered with iron, they could only. 
be known by ſome emblem, which every 
one put on his arms: they preſerved theſe: 
ſymbols, as marks of honour, by which 
they were diſtinguiſned at their tourna- 


ments, and the mode was generally eſta- 


bliſned. We ſhould here take notice of 
a conſiderable change in the manner of 
making war. Cavalry, almoſt unknown 
under the fcſt line, was become the prin- 
cipal ſtrength of an army; it was that 
which brought in uſe helmets, cuiraſſes, 
caſes for the arms, and all that heavy ar- 


mour, with which the horſe and rider were 


loaded, and the inconvenience of N was 
felt more than « once. | 
| " 2 
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TH E holy war, exerciſing the courage 
and ambition of the nobility, had 
given many years repoſe to the late king. 
His dominions were a little increaſed. Ne. 
vertheleſs, they were ſtill much bounded 
and when Lewis began to reign alone, he 
ſaw. himſelf environed by a multitude of 
enemies, his ſubjects, who, for the greateſt 
part, poſſeſſed only one or two places, were 
yet capable of rendering themſelves for- 
midable, either by their union, or the fitu- 
ation of their caſtles. The caſtle of Pui- 
ſet, between Orleans and Eftampes, coſt 
many years war to ſubdue. Lewis, the Big 
had, at length, the good fortune to re- 
duce theſe little feudatories to obedience; 
but the French nation was deſtined to be 
at variance with the Engliſh for ſeveral 
ages. Now began thoſe fatal wars, of 
which we ſhall ſee the end under Charles 
BE >; |: bn” f 
During the time that Robert, duke of 
Normandy, was engaged in war at Paleſ- 
tine, Henry, his younger brother, ſeized 
an the kingdom of England, after the death 
of their father, in 1100. Robert, at his 
return, prepared to ſubdue the — 
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but was at the ſame time attacked in Nor- 
mandy, conquered, taken, and ſhut in a 
priſon ; where he died a victim to his in- 
diſcreet zeal for the Cruſade. Lewis the 
Big, governing then under Philip, had 
urged Henry to the conqueſt of Norman- 
dy; which he ought rather ſtrongly to have 
oppoſed, as his father prudently adviſed. 
He had reafon ſoon to nt the deſire 
of giving himſelf ſo ul a neighbour. 
The fortreſs of Giſors, ſituated on the 
frontier of the two ſtates, was the firſt oc- 
caſion of their rupture. Henry, having 
ſeized it, though it was ſequeſtered, the 
king of France ſent him a challenge; he 
rephed, He had no occafion to fight for 
a fort, which was already in his poſſeſſion. 
Inftead of ſingle combat, it produced a 
pitched battle; and the Engliſh were van» 
quiſned. This was the ſource of continual 
wars, often interrupted by treaties, - but 
very ſoon renewed by ambition and hatred. 
Lewis was fometimes unfortunate, but 
always brave: it is ſaid, that in a battle, 
an Engliſhman ſeized the bridle of his 
horſe, crying, The king is taken Lewis, 
without being terrified at his danger: 
* Knoweſt thou not,“ ſaid he, that th 
can never take the king at cheſs?” wor 
at that inſtant, laid him dead with a ſtroke: 
of his ſword. - _ | | 
NN... 09 The 
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The emperor, Henry V. ſon-in-law to the 
king of England, entered much the more 
willingly into his quarrel, becauſe Lewis the 
Big had ſuffered him to be excommunicated 
at Rheims, on account of inveſtitures. The 
abuſe of excommunication could not be 
carried further, ſince they had been fulmi- 
nated from France herſelf againſt a foreign 
prince, on account of diſputes between him 
and the pope. Henry V. raiſed a powerful 
army; being reſolved to reduce to aſhes 
a City, that had given him ſuch an affront. 
It was then natural to ſuppoſe, that if par- 
ticular intereſts made ſubjects war againſt 
their ſovereign, the ſame cauſe muſt re- 
-unite them againſt their common enemy. 


— king, having convoked them, had 


| ſoon an army of, at leaſt, two hun- 
jos. thouſand men. This admirable zeal 
of the nation did not fail to produce good 
effects. The emperor was diſcouraged, 


and returned precipitately acroſs the Rhine. 
The French army could, with eaſe, have 


cruſhed. the king of England; but the 


vaſſals would not conſent to it, for fear of 
being, in their turn, e to the royal 
authority. 

Lewis, though ſo pious and zealous 
for the church, that he endeavoured to 
eſtabliſh by the ſword, a biſhop who had 
been driven from his ſe, could not — 2 
eccle- 
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eccleſiaſtical cenſures. The ſeditious com- 
plaints of ſome prelates, having provoked 
him to ſeize a part of their lands, the 
biſhop of Paris excommunicated him, with- 
out ceremony. The pope countenanced 
the excommunication. St. Bernard, al- 
ready ſo celebrated, complains of it as 
a weakneſs, which authorized the li- 
cence, He ſuffered himſelf to be guided 


by the prejudices of the age, as the great- 


eſt men have often done; and out of re- 
ſpect for the pontifical power, he forgot 
what was due to royalty. In a letter, writ- 
ten to the pope, he treats the king as an 


impious man, a perſecutor, a ſecond He- 


rod; ſo difficult is it even for the ant to 
keep their zeal within juſt bounds. 
This prince died 2 a truly Chriſtian 
manner, after having cauſed Lewis, his 
ſon, to be anointed as his ſucceſſor. 


The laſt words which he addreſſed to- 


him, can never be too often repeated: 
Remember, my ſon,” ſaid he, © that roy- 


© alty is nothin 5 more than a truſt, of 


$ which you muſt render a very rigorous 


account after death.“ Lewis the Big, 
though more virtuous than Henry I. of 
England, had nor, like him, the reputa- 
tion of a great king ; becauſe he was want- 
ing in that deep knowledge of politics, 
which teaches a ſovereign his true intereſt. 
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| _ enemy always knew how to deceive 
im. | 
The royal authority began to advance 
itſelf under this reign, by making ſome 
uſeful eſtabliſhments. The principal was 
that of the commons. They had, before, 
no other freemen but nobles and eccleſiaſ. 
ties; all the reſt were, more or leſs, ſlaves. 
They now permitted them to buy their 
freedom, and to chuſe for themſelves 
mayors and ſheriffs ; by which they formed 
themſelves into ſocieties, governed by com- 
mon laws. The towns became little re- 
publics, under the title of commons, who 
were to furniſh the king with a certain 
vumber of ſoldiers; each pariſh to march 
under the banner of his titular faint. The 
nobles had no longer any empire over theſe 
newly freed men, who were jealous of 
their liberty. The rights which had been 
ſold them, were firmly guaranteed. By de- 
rees we ſee the commonalty form them- 
Nees into a third order of citizens, which 
had great authority in the public aſſem- 
blies of the nation. There ſtill remained 
many ſlaves, until the fourteenth century; 
that general æra of freedom, under Lewis 
Hutin. Another act of Lewis the Big, 
(no leſs uſeful than the former) was the 
right of appealing, in many caſes, to the 
royal judgment, from the ſentences * 
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by the nobles. and their officers : by this 
means, the. lordly juriſdiction loſt much of 
its authority, that was gained by the ſo- 
vereign power, which being from that 
time ſupreme judge, could not fail of be- 
ing very ſoon the legiſlator. 
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LEWIS the Young, by his marriage 
with Eleanora, heireſs to the dutchy 
of Acquitaine, had reunited a conſiderable: 
tract of land to the crown, which lay be- 
tween the Loire and the Pyrenees. He 
had nothing to fear from England, where 
the death of Henry I. had occaſioned civil 
wars: but the ambition of the „ and. 
the intrigues of Thibaud, earl of Cham- 
paigne, did not let him remain long in 
quiet. He oppoſed the election of an 
archbiſhop of Bourges, made without his 
conſent. Pope Innocent II. though he owed 
his dignity to the king, ſupported this 


election, contrary to the rights of: the 
crown. He anointed, him with his owm. 
hand, and ſent him to take poſſeſſion of 
the ſee; ſaying, in an inſulting manner, 
That the king was a young man, who» 
H 5. F wanted: 
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© wanted to be taught, and ſhould not ac- 
© cuſtom himſelf to meddle with the affairs 


of the church.“ Though it was known, 


that the kings of the firſt line generally 
conferred diſhopricks, and that, after-elec- 
tions had been eſtabliſhed in the kingdom, 
the right of confirming them had been veſted 
in the monarch; a right founded on the 
conceſſions made to the church by his pre- 


deceſſors, and on reaſons of ſtate, by which 


it was right to exclude, from places of 
conſequence, every man who was 777 
by his prince. But a fatal ſyſtem of inde- 
pendency had ſhaken the firſt principles. 
Lewis remained firm; though it was 
enough to bring his whole kingdom under 
an interdiction. The earl of Champaigne 
had a great ſhare in this affair. He was a 
ſeditious wicked man, though outwardly 
devout; a zealous protector of the monks, 
(whom we may properly call his ſoldiers) 
and ſupported by St. Bernard, who made 
2 public eulogium on him: he neglected no 
occaſion of diſturbing the ſtate, and doing 
injury to the king. Lewis the Young, 
- arritated to the higheſt degree, fell on 
Champaigne, ſacked Vitri, and ſet the 
church on fire; wherein upwards of three 
hundred perſons periſned. This cruel exe- 
cution was followed by bitter remorſe; and 
he thought he could no youre way 1 
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his crime, than by making a vow to 80 
in | perſon to the Holy Land. 

"The fruits of the firſt cruſade diſappear- 
ing daily, a fecond was demanded. Pope 
Eugine III. who had been diſciple to St. 
Bernard, abbe of Clervaux, and who ſtill 
revered him as his maſter, gave him the 
office of preaching on the occaſion. This 
pious recluſe, was the oracle of France for 
his ſanctity and knowledge, but very ſuſ- 
ceptible of pre ejudice; and fitter to govern 
a convent, than to direct in the ſtate, 
where he was guided only by zeal: he de- 
termined the king to this enterprize, con- 
trary to the advice of Suger, another monk 
of extraordinary merit; virtuous, though 
a courtier and a great politician, and one 
who had been a long time verſed in the 
knowledge of government. The preach- 
ing of the ſaint rekindled the heat of en- 
thuſiaſm. They offered him the command 
of the army, which he refuſed. The fame 
of his predictions and miracles, leaving no 
doubt of ſucceſs; every one was willing 
to ſhare: even the female part of the crea- 
tion was deſirous of taking arms and the 
eroſs; and in ſeveral towns there remained 
only women and children. . 

Germany (where Bernard went on his 
miſſion) was ſeized — the lame frenzy, 
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and the emperor Conrad III. imitated the 
example of the king. | 

Lewis the Young, after having com- 
matted the care of the regency to the abbe 
Suger, and the earl of Vermandois, put 
himſelf at the head of two hundred thou- 
ſand men; Conrad having, on his part, 
more than a hundred thouſand. There 
wanted not more to conquer all Aſia. The 
treachery of the Greeks; who, under a 
pretence of ſerving the cruſades, did them 


real injury; the little knowledge of the 


united princes, the bad diſcipline of the 
troops, want of neceſſary precautions, and 
many other errors; among which we may 
reckon the independence of their ſubjects; 


all concurred to the deſtruction of the cru- 


ſades. Inſtead of the conqueſts, which 
they looked on as certain, they had only 


the ſatisfaction of deyoutly viſiting the 


holy places. | 

On his return to France, the king found 
the monarchy flouriſhing, under po wiſe 
government of the abbe Suger. They had 
reaſon to regret the loſs of this miniſter. 


It was ſcarcely poſſible to reward him equal 


to his deſert; and in giving him the title of 
father of his country, they beſtowed on 
him the only recompence that was worthy 


of his zeal. All the kingdom rung with 


complaints againſt Bernard ; who juſtified 
himſelf, 
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himſelf, as may be ſuppoſed, by laying 
the miſcarriage of the cruſade, on the 
crimes of thoſe who compoled it. Theſe - 
two celebrated monks, preſent us with a 
ſtriking conzraſt, They had both great ge- 
nius; but the Gne governed the ſtate, - ac» 
cording to the rules of true policy; while 
the other only conſidered every thing as a 
devotee. He was born for ſpiritual 
affairs, and went out of his ſphere, when 
he mixed with the civil government 
of the people. Providence deſigns that 
human wiſdom 'ſhall direct human enter- 
prizes. | | 
The queen, Eleanora, having followed 
her huſband into Paleſtine, a mutual anti- 
pathy, increaſed by the gallantries of that 
princeſs, made them equally deſire a ſepa- 
ration. Lewis looked on himſelf as diſ- 
honoured by Eleanora ; and ſhe complain- 
ed, that ſhe had a monk, inſtead of a king, 
for a huſband. Suger, foreſeeing the con- 
ſequences of this divorce, . which would 
. 
endeavouri to iu | a | 
deſign of his maſter, — — death ſnatched 
him off, unfortunately for the ſtate. Lewis 
had recourſe to the common pretence of 
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conſulted” the biſhops, and by their advice 


divorced the queen. She had two daugh- 
ters, to whom, he hoped, the dutchy of 
Acquitaine would deſcend ; but — 
was very ſoon married to the duke of Nor- 
mandy; by which means "the deprived 
them of the ſucceſſion. 


Henry (that was the name of ths duke) 


receiving as a dowry the dutchy of Ac- 
quitaine, became, from that time, a formi- 
dable neighbour to the king of France. He, 
in a very ſhort time, grew more ſo, by be- 
ing declared ſucceſſor to the king of Eng- 
land. This crown, united to ſome of the 
fineſt provinces of France, formed a 
power, which anounced ſtrange misfor- 
tunes to the deſcendants of Lewis the 
Toung. The two kings were very ſoon 
at variance; the conſequences of which 
were very conſiderable. A famous ſtick- 
ler for eccleſiaſtical privileges, called 
Thomas Becket, revered under the name 
of ſaint Thomas of Canterbury, whom the 
new king of England had raiſed, firſt to 
the dignity of chancellor, and afterwards 
to han: of archbiſhop, was the cauſe 
of greater uneafineſs to him than the 


king of France, who was too weak to 
ſubdue him. Two prieſts had been eon- 


victed of aſſaſſination; they were both 
RE to have deſerved death; but the 
archbiſhop 
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archbiſhop only inflicted a ſlight puniſh- 
ment on them. The king was for refer- 
ring the affair to the- magiſtrates : to this 
the archbiſhop would by no means be 
brought to conſent. Such was the prin- 
cipal cauſe of a quarrel, which put this 
kingdom in a blaze, which expoſed Henry 
II. to the loſs of his crown, and which 
really loſt him his authority and glory. 
Becket, condemned by his own brother- 


hood in England, found an afylum in 
France with Louis the young; whoſe inte- 


reſt it was to foment theſe broils, and 
whoſe piety inclined him to favour a man 
already looked on as a martyr. Henry be- 
ing come to France on other occafions, he 
was entreated to be reconciled to the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury. The prelate threw 
himſelf at his feet, aſſuring him he would 
ſubmit himſelf to his will in 'every thing 
that was conſiſtent with the honour of God. 
After ſome clamour on what was meant 
by this reſtriction : | That which he means 
to yield to me, ſaid the monarch,” is 
no more than the holieſt of his preachers 
has granted to the loweſt of my ſubjects.” 
He then began to inſiſt on the laws of 
England, which the archbiſhop had reject- 
ed as incompatible with the privileges of 


the church. Every one approved of this 
demand; but the prelate was inflexible, 


the ; 
- — 
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being engaged in this negocia- 

— ry, who feared his anathemas, 

_ to the re-eſtabliſhment of Becker 
48 far as was conſiſtent with the royal au- 
They were (in appearance) re- 
conciled, The archbiſhop returned to 
England: he denounced freſh excommu- 
nications ; and irritated more than ever a 
prince who was terrible in his reſentments. 
Is it poſſible,” _ Henry the IId, one 
day in the hearing of his courtiers, that 
none of my ſubjects will revenge me on 


< an ungrateful and rebellious prieſt, who 


« diſturbs the quiet of my kingdom. 
Theſe words had too much the deſired 
effect: when a prince ſeems to wiſh a crime 
committed, there are never: wanting thoſe 
who are eager to execute. The prelate was 
very ſoon after aſſaſſinated in his church, 
The | humiliating penitence of the king, 
the rebellion of his children, and with them 
2 great part of the nation, and the ſtep which 
he — to ackno himſelf ſubject to 
the pope; all ſhew, how _ misfor- 
tunes can lower — of men. 
Theſe violent —— tes on the pontifical 
authority and the — privileges, 
owed their origin to falſe decrees. which 
had been forged for ſome time paſt, and 
looked on for ſeveral as the canons of 
2 primitive church. We always ſee the 
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greateſt evils human nature is liable to, 


take their riſe from error rather than paſ- 
fon. Nothing is more active; it decewes 


under an appearance of a deſire to ſeek 
after truth. 
Lewis the Young ſuppo 


Henry againſt their father; but the Eng- 


lin monarch, reſuming all the vigour of 
his ſoul, ſhewed no leſs courage and pru- 
dence in this war, than he had done in 
thoſe in which be had formerly 
gaged. A frefh treaty of peace was formed 
between them. Lewis made a pilgrimage 


to the tomb of St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
who was already canonized : he died ſoom 


after, with the reputation of a pious King 
but bad politician. His vaſſals were at» 
tached to him; not through eſteem to his 
perſon, or dread of his power, but be- 
cauſe they feared the ambition of the king 
of England. | 150 

We may remark under this reign a law, 


| which we ſhould have. thought could only 
have been neceſſary in the moſt barbarous 


ages; which was forbidding duelling for 2 
debt of five-pence ; .one of ſix-pence being 
then a ſufficient cauſe for a duel. In the 
midſt of this barbarity ſtarted up in Pro- 
vence our firſt poets, under -the name of 


Trouverres, or Troubadours. The courts 
were 


been en» - 
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were filled with them. The ladies loved 
them; it had that novelty which is ſo 
charming. Theſe firſt ſparks of the genius 
of the nation ſcarcely penetrated the thick 


_ darkneſs with which it was environed. A 


number of ſchools, eſpecially thoſe eſta- 


bliſhed in the monaſteries, were of more 


eſſential ſervice. The monks employed 


_ themſelves in copying books; without 


which we had, perhaps, loſt all the trea- 
ſures of antiquity. Theſe ſchools were 
ſucceeded by colleges, and great numbers 
flocked from all parts of Europe to Paris, 
to ſtudy the ſciences. At this time, per- 
haps, a univerſity was firſt formed; though 
the name was not known till the time of 


St. Louis. The number of ſtudents, from 


the beginning, was ſo great, as to conſti- 
"tute a very conſiderable body; but what 


Was then called ſcience, conſiſted meerly 


of metaphyſical ſubtilties; which were 
more likely to create diſputes, than to ex- 
tend knowledge. Is it then, according to 


the order of things, that the human mind 


muſt exerciſe itſelf in folly, before it can 


arrive at true learning? and that no way can 


be found to the ſtudy of nature, but through 


che obſcure ſubtilties of the ſchools ? 
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| Pattie II. firnamed the Avcust, 


17 


by his third wife, Adelaide, of Cham- 


pagne, mounted the throne! at the age of 


twenty. He was originally ſtiled the Gift 
of God; and, by his actions, he juſtly 
merited the additions of Conqueror and 
Auguſt. The firſt act of his reign; worthy 
of commemoration, was a rigorous one, 
contrary, according to Mr. le Preſident 
Henault, to the law of nature, and, con- 
ſequently, to religion; but, according to 
P. Daniel, equally advantageous to Chri- 
ſtianity and the ſtate. The greateſt par 
of the wealth of the kingdom lay in th 


"A i , 


hands of the Jews; who became poſſeſſed 


of it, partly by commerce and induſtry, 
and partly by uſury. Theſe people were 
accuſed : of impiety for ſeveral acts of 
which they made no ſcruple, and man 
crimes were imputed to them, of whi 


there was little probability of their being 


guilty ; among others, that of ſacrificing 
Chriſtian children, on the anniverſary: of 
the day on which the Lord's ſupper was 
inſtituted; a crime with which the Chri- 
ſtians themſelves were unjuſtly reproached 
in the firſt ages of the church. 


Philip, 
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Philip, from his infancy, had been 
ſtruck with the horror of ſuch charges; 
which were greatly exaggerated, through 
the univerſal hatred which was borne againſt 
the Jews; and, notwithſtanding the re. 
monſtrances- of - the nobles and biſhops, 
who are ſaid to have been gained over by 
the great offers and rich prefentsof the Jews, 
he baniſhed them the kingdom, confiſcat. 
ed their eſtates, and gave a free diſcharge 
to is ſubjects, from all debts they had 
contracted with this Some ſuffered 
themſelves to be baptized, to · avoid perſe 
cution; but the greater part choſe rather to 
deave the country, and exerciſe the talents 
which had enriched them elſewhere. The 
kinꝑ, ſoon afterwards, recalled them, becauſe 
he had occaſion for their money; and he 
thought of making them uſeful members 
of the ſtate, by reſtraining their avarice 
within reaſonable bounds. Works of a 
more peaceful kind employed his atten- 
tion, after this ftorm had blown over; 
which was the paving and embelliſhing the 
capital of the kingdom: the ancient name 
of which was Lutece, on account of its 
being little elſe than a ſink of dirt and 
> 7 he earl of Flanders, in quality of god- 
father to Philip the Auguſt, had the prin- 
cipal authority at court; for the title of 
. | godfather, 
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her, in thoſe days, formed the ſtrict- 


eſt alliances. The queen - mother, jealous 
of his increaſing power, retired in diſcon- 
tent, and — the protection of the 
king of England. This little diviſion, 

however, produced nothing of conſequence; 
but Philip, himſelf, ſhortly after, thought 
it neceſſary; to take up arms, againſt: the 
ame nobleman, . 3 niece: he had mar- 
ried, and obliged him to give up Verman- 
dois, Amiens, and other dominions; which, 
by the death of the counteſs of Flanders, 
—_— again to the crown. A reſolu- 
tion to f i: his authority, and force 
ſufficient the purpoſe, were already 
evident from the 1 and ſituation of 
this young prince. 

The deplorable ſtate of affairs in the eaſt 
drew the attention of all Europe. It ap- 
peared (but too plainly) that the conduct 
of the cruſades, which eſtabliſhed! them- 
ſelves in Paleſtine, by no means corre- 
ſponded with the great motives of religion, 
which were thought to have carried them 
thither. The celebrated Saladin, who was 
then ſovereign of Egypt, a man equally 
eminent for wiſdom and valour, took ad- 
vantage of their diſſenſions, and found it 
eaſy to deſtroy them. 

He had retaken Jeruſalem, where Lies | 
ont had the tile of king, with _ 
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Philip, from his infancy, had been 
ſtruck with the horror of ſuch charges; 
which were greatly exaggerated, through 
the univerſal hatred which was borne againſt 
the Jews; and, notwithſtanding the re. 
monſtrances of the nobles and biſhops, 
who are {aid to have been gained over by 
the great offers and rich preſents of the Jews, 
he baniſhed them the kingdom, confiſcat. 
ed their eftates, and gave a free diſcharge 
to his ſubjects, from all debts they had 
contracted with this people. - Some ſuffered 
themſelves to be baptized, to · avoid perſe- 
cution; but the greater part chofe rather to 
deave the country, and exerciſe the talents 
which had enriched them elſewhere. The 
king, ſoon afterwards, recalled them, becauſe 
he had occaſion for their money; and he 
thought of making them uſeful members 
of the ſtate, by reſtraining their avarice 
within reaſonable bounds. Works of a 
more peaceful kind employed his atten- 
tion, after this ftorm had blown over; 
which was the paving and embelliſhing the 
capital of the kingdom : the ancient name 


of which was. Lutece, on account of its 


being little elſe than a fink of dirt and 


. | 

I.) he earl of Flanders, in quality of god- 

father to Philip the Auguſt, had the prin. 
cipal authority at court; for the title of 
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her, in thoſe days, formed the ſtrict- 
eſt alliances. The queen-mother,. jealous 
of his increaſing power, retired in diſcon- 
tent, and implored the protection of the 
king of England. This little diviſion, 
however, produced nothing of conſequence; 
but Philip, himſelf, ſhortly after, thought 
ir neceſſary; to take up arms againſt the 
ſame nobleman, 3 niece: he had mar- 
ried, and obliged him to give up Verman- 
dois, Amiens, and other dominions; which, 
by the death of the counteſs of Flanders, 
devolved again to the crown. A reſolu- 
tion to ſu on his authority, and force 
ſufficient y 5 the purpoſe, were already 
evident from the conduct and ſituation of 
this young prince. 

The deplorable ſtate of affairs in the eaſt 
drew the attention of all Europe. It ap- 
peared (but too plainly) that the conduct 
of the cruſades, which eſtabliſned them- 
ſelves in Paleftine, by no means corre- 
ſponded with the great motives of religion, 
which were thought to have carried them 
thither. The celebrated Saladin, who was 
then ſovereign of Egypt, a man equally 
eminent for wiſdom and valour, took ad- 
vantage of their diſſenſions, and found it 
eaſy to deſtroy them. 

He had retaken Jeruſalem, where Lies 
ſignan had the title of king, with _ 
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little of the power. This ſad news reani- 
mated the ardour of the cruſades. The 
kings of France and England (for a mo- 
ment) forgot their quarrels to take up the 
croſs. They agreed to oblige every one, 
who did not join in the expedition, as well 
clergy as laity, to pay the tenth part of 
their eſtates, to defray the expence of it. 
The church ought to have ſet the exam- 
ple ; but ſeveral of its members remon- 
{trated againſt this tax. The king, hoy- 
ever, would be obeyed, though hitherto 
a general ſubſidy was without example. 

It is recorded on this occaſion, That 
Philip, being obliged to raiſe troops on 
© a preſſing emergency, demanded a ſub- 
* ſidy from the clergy of Reims. The 
members of this church.entreated, that 
he would be ſatisfied with their prayers; 
«* which, they ſaid, would certainly pro- 
cute him ſucceſs. Soon after, ſome lands 
belonging to this church were laid waſte 


by ſome noblemen: the clergy com- 


« plained of this outrage to the king, who 
« promiſed to deſire his nobles not. to di- 


_ © fturb the repoſe of the church: he ac- 


« cordingly deſired it; but in ſuch a man- 
© ner, as gave them encouragement to 
commit {ſtill greater violence. Juſtice 
from the ſovereign was again implored, 
Ot what,” ſays * « do you complain? 

LIhave 
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« ] have protected you by my prayers, 
« as you have ſerved me by yours.” Struck 
with this reply, the deputies promiſed 
« more zeal, and the King, having thus 


taught them their duty, -made' fatisfac- 


tion for the damage they had ſuſtained. 
Could there be a doubt, but that the inte- 
reſt of the church is united to the ſervice 
of the ſtate? _ | W 1 

Some freſh bickerings between Philip 
the Auguſt and Henry the ſecond, king 
of England, ſuſpended the execution. of 
the cruſade. Henry, then an old man, 
was enamoured of a ſiſter of Philip's, 
who was engaged to his ſon Richard; for 
which reaſon he ſought pretences for de- 
laying the intended marriage from time to 
time, and refuſed to ſuffer this young prince 
to ſhare in his crown, though his elder 
brother had died with the title of king. 
The quarrel grew warm, and war enſued, 
A legate excommunicated. Richard, as 
author of all the troubles which prevented 
the proſecution of the holy war. Another 
legate declared to Philip, that if he did 
not make a ſpeedy peace with England, he 


would put all France under an interdiction. 
The king ſhewed no more moderation in 
his anſwer, than the legate in his threat: 
* I laugh at your interdiction,“ replied he, 
* I neither fear nor regard it, knowing it 

| 2 © to 
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< to-be unjuſt. It belongs not to Rome 
© to act in this, or any other manner 
© againſt my kingdom, when I think pro. 


< per to bring rebellious vaſſals to reaſon, 


© It is plainly to be ſeen by your conduct, 
< that you have taken a fancy to the gold 
of England.“ Richard was preſent; he 
ruſhed upon the legate, ſword in hand; 
thoſe who were preſent interpoſed, and 

revented the ſtroke. Richard then threw 


imſelf at the feet of Philip, and did ho- 


mage for all the country which his family 
poſſeſſed in France, declaring, that he held 
them from him as his lord, and from the 
king of England as his father. This war 
was briſk, but of ſhort duration. The 
unhappy Henry, too weak to ſupport him- 


ſelf againſt a hero like Philip, ſubmitted 
to the law of the victor, and did not long 


ſurvive his diſgrace. His wife, Eleanora, 
had greatly contributed to make him 
wretched. His two ſons had betrayed 
him, looking on him as an' unjuſt father. 
Beſides the kingdom of England, (to 
which he had added Ireland) he poſſeſſed 


. Guienne, Poitou, Xaintohge, Auvergne, 


Limouſin, Perigord, Angoumois, Anjou, 
Maine, Touraine, and Normandy; to 
which he had joined Britanny, by a mar- 
riage of one of his ſons with the princeſs 


of that dutchy. Notwithſtanding theſe 
3 7 paoſſeſſions, 
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poſſeſſions, his life was embittered by miſ- 
fortune, and he was a ſtriking inſtance, 
how. far the moſt ſplendid ſituation may 
be ſometimes removed from happineſs. , 

The new king Richard, and the king of 
France, ſwore an everlaſting friendſhip, 
and took meaſures for the cruſade in 
concert, The letters patent on this oc- 
caſion ran thus: Such are the condi- 
« tions to which we are bound, I Philip, 
© king of France, | to Richard, king of 
England, my friend and faithful vaſ- 
ſal; I Richard, king of England, to- 
* wards Philip, king of France, my lord 
and my friend. This amity could not 
ſubſiſt long between two young monarchs, 
active, ambitious, valiant, jealous of each 
other's power, and ſurrounded by a thou- 
ſand ſubje&ts for conteſt. There was ſtill 
more to be feared from the odd fiery 
temper of the Engliſnman, than from 
the haughty vivacity of the Frenchman : 
often were they divided, and often ſeem- 
ingly reunited; they both ſignalized them- 
ſelves at the ſiege of Acre, a place of 
importance, which they took from the In- 
fidels, This was the whole fruit of this 
grand expedition: the emperor Frederick 
Barbaroſſa, famous for his courage and his 
quarrels with Rome, had periſned in paſ- 
ſing the Cidnus, _ his army, * 
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of fifty thouſand men, were, through ſick- 
neſs, almoſt reduced to nothing; Philip, 


mean while, was ſeized with a diforder 


which obliged him to return to France. 


Richard remained alone in Paleſtine, and 
performed prodigies of valour to his 
own diſadvantage: Jeruſalem, the prin- 
cipal object of this war, was not. to be 


taken, and all the European forces only 


travelled to Aſia to ſind a grave. 


One thing worthy of remark, and which 
characteriſes the manners of the times, 
was, that the knights of the croſs (we 
ſhall ſpeak more fully with regard to the 
order of knighthood under the reign of 
Lewis VII.) were not leſs gallant than 
they were devout. The baron of Crowci, 


when mortally wounded at the ſiege of 


Acre, remembered the lady Fayel in his 
dying moments, for whom, it is ſaid, he 


felt a flame as ppre as it was lively and 


conſtant: he commanded his ſquire to 
take out his heart after his deceaſe, and 


bear it to this lady: the jealous huſband 


met the ſquire, whom he ordered to be 
ſearched, and ſeized the preſent. This 
enraged nobleman had it made into a ra- 


8 ſerved up at table to his wife; 


| the eat with appetite, . after which her 
huſband revealed the cruel: ſecret. The 
unhappy- lady ſhrieked with horror, ſwore- 


ſhe 


— 
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ſhe would never more take ſuſtinence, 


and died ſome days afterwards, of abſti- 


nence and grief. 


Philip, 80 his return to his kingdom, 


took advantage of the abſence of Richard, 

to make himſelf maſter of ſome part of 
Normandy : this invaſion was a breach of 
ancient treaties, in which the ties of ho- 
nour ſeemed concerned; but ambition, 


joined to the aggravation from violent 


quarrels, is ſeldom delicate in the means 
of ſatisfaction. 

Richard, inhisreturn froth the Holy Land, 
was made priſoner in Germany : aftet five 


months impriſonment, he ſubmitted to be- 


come a vaffal to the emperor, and reco- 
vered his liberty at the price of his glory. 


His brother John was tempted to invade. 
the kingdom. The king of France wrote 
Richard a letter upon the occaſion, in 


which are theſe words: Take care of 
* yourſelf; the devil is unchained.“ The 
king of England finiſhed his days in dif- 


grace and misfortune. Philip gained ſeve- 


ral advantages over him ; but avarice was 


the occaſion of his death: Richard was 
defirous of poſſeſſing a treaſure which was 
ſaid to be hidden in the caſtle of Charles 


near i on the lord's refuſal to 
whom it be 


Ta Wen 


onged, he beſieged it; he re- 
ceived a ſhaft from a crels-bow, of the 
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ſtroke of which he died. His courage had 
given him the ſirname of Lionheart. His 
vices have degraded his name in hiſtory, 
It is recorded, that a pariſh prieſt dared 
publickly to tell him, that he had three 


daughters, viz. Pride, Avarice, and Impu- 


rity. Very well,” replied Richard, who 
was as little reſerved in his words as his 
actions, and I will tell you how I will 
< diſpoſe of them; I will give Pride to the 
© knights templars, Avarice to the monks 
of Citeaux, and Impurity to the prelates 
of my kingdom.“ John, ſirnamed Sans 
Terre, ſucceeded to the crown of England, 
which he ſoon contrived to loſe. 
There is, in almoſt all ages, a circle 
of odd circumſtances, which periodical- 
ly return. Philip had married a ſecond 
wife, Inſelburg, or Iſenburg, a ſiſter of the 


king of Denmark, and reſolved to qivorce 


her the day following. This reſolution was, 
by the people, ſeriouſly attributed to the 
power of ſorcery. Pretences for divorce 
were, in thoſe days, never wanting: when 
the king was deſirous of getting rid of his 
wife, he found out ſome affinity of blood 
between them, which was the pretext in 
this. caſe. Two biſhops delegated by the 
pope, Celeſtin III. and a parliament con- 
voked for that purpoſe, acknowledged the 
conſanguinity, and declared the in 
: nu 
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null and void. Innocent III. more ſevere 
and firm than Celeſtin, began his ponti- 
ficate, by commanding the king to recal 
Inſelburg, and ſend back Agnes of Me- 
ranie, whom he had married ſince his 
divorce. This abſolute order was followed 
by an interdiction caſt on the whole king- 
dom; of conſequence, there were no more 
maſſes, no more church-ſervice, no ſacra- 
ments adminiſtered, except in caſes of ur- 
gent neceſſity; no burial- ſervice, nor any one 
public office of religion performed. How 
ſtrangely unjuſt, to puniſh a whole nation 
for one man's fault ! Had Philip been poſ- 
ſeſſed of leſs, authority and reſolution, he 
muſt have ſunk under the pope's indigna- 
nation; but he puniſhed the eccleſiaſtics 
for the deference they ſhewed to the orders 
of Rome, by ſeizing their .temporalities ; 
and the murmuring ſeditious laymen, by 
impoſing on them large taxes. Neverthe- 
leſs, prudence made him demand of the 
pope, a new examination of his cauſe; - but 
foreſeeing that the legates would give it 
againſt him, and willing to ſpare himſelf 
the ſhame of ſubmitting to their judgment, 
he ſent” them word that he ſhould recal 
Inſelburg; and” ſhe accordingly recovered 
the title of queen, but ſhe was only ſuf- 
fered to enjoy it in a caſtle, to which ſhe 
was baniſhed. E 

1 The 
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The authority of Philip very ſoon ſhone 
forth in a moſt ſtriking manner: Arthur 
duke of Britanny had juſt pretenſions to 
the crown of England: John Sans Terre, 
his uncle, had been the choice of the na- 
tion. War was commenced by the friends 
of Arthur ; after ſome hoſtilities, John 
found himſelf maſter of the perſon of a 
competitor, from whom he had the more 
to fear as he was ſupported by the king 
of France. Arthur was ſent to Rouen, 
where he died by unfair means, and un- 
doubredly not without the private orders 
of his uncle, His mother demanded juſtice 
of the king of France, as lord protector 
of the deceaſed prince, and lord of him 
who had cauſed his aſſaſſination. Philip 
cited his vaſſal to the court of peers: the 
name of peer was known a long time be- 
fore *the eſtabliſhment of peerdom. It 
was the privilege of the great to be judged 
by their peers, as their equals in dignity : 
afterwards, when they became -perpetual 
maſters of the fiefs, the peerage, which 
was before perſonal, became real, and then 
went together with the lands. The peers 
of the king were the great lords, who 
immediately held under him. Thoſe 
were to be judged by their equals, the 
king only by eccleſiaſtics. There is reaſon 
to believe, the number of peers in France 

| Is © 
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were then fixed to a dozen. A vaſſal cited 
to the court of the king was bound to ap- 


pear under pain of a fine or confiſcation. 
The king of England did not appear, and the 


peers declared him attainted, and guilty of 
parricide and felony, and all his lands ſitu- 
ated in the kingdom of France, were con- 


fiſcated to the crown. 
This judgment was conformable to the 
feudal laws, which rendered vaſſals ac- 
countable to their lords, affiſted by his 
peers. Philip delayed not to put this ſen- 
tence in execution; he ſeized, with ſurpriz- 
ing alacrity, all che country of er- 
which has been ever ſince reunited ti 
the crown of France. Touraine, Arno. 
Maine, &c. were forced to ſubmit, and 
Guienne was all that remained to kin 
John, who was truly deſerving of this fat 
cataſtrophe, for his indolence and careleſſ- 
6: Let him do what he can,” ſays he, 
© 1 ſhall retake more in a day than he can 


take in a year.“ Innocent III. who 


treated kings in the ſame manner as a ſo- 
vereign does his vaſſals, endeavoured ſeve- 
ral times by menaces to make Philip quit 
the, field; but he always firmly replied, 
That he ſhould receive no orders from the 
© pope, and: that the diſſenſions of kings 
* were not his buſineſs.” He conſented, not- 
withſtanding, to a truce of two years, 
I 4 from 
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from a conviction that a pope ſuch ay 
Innocent III. was to be feared by the firſt 
monarch on earth. jInnocent,” ſaid he, 
does not take upon him to judge of 
4 « fiefs, but of ſin;* under pretence that 
| the church has a right of determining what 
_ may come under that denomination, 
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q Now it is certain, in all conteſts, one of ap 
| the parties muſt be guilty of ſome injuſtice, th 
© According to this principle,* ſays the W 
celebrated Fleury, the pope was judge A 

© of every quarrel betwixt ſovereigns; or 

that is to ſay, he was, properly ſpeaking, di 

* the ſole monarch of the world.“ Diſc. d: 

on the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, © ſc 

During this war, a fourth cruſade again 0) 
depopulated France, of which Foulques {c 

the prieſt of Nevilli was the mover. He A 

ſeized the occaſion .of a tournament, to ſa 

which all the nobility were invited; he b 

there mounted a. ſcaffold, . on which he p 
preached, and made ſuch an impreſſion I 

on his auditors, that a crowd of noblemen pl 

defired to receive the croſs fram his hand. tl 

A paſſion for adventure, and hope of y 
founding a kingdom, effaced the remem- 17 
brance of former misfortunes. This ex- c 
pedition was fatal, not to the Mahome- t 

tans, but to the Greeks : the taking of N 
Conſtantinople, the horrid cruelties com- I 

| mitted by the cruſades, the new empire 1 


which 
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which Baldwin earl of Flanders eſtabliſh- 


ed on the ruins of that chriſtian city, could 
not be looked on as any triumph for reli- 
gion. The Latin empire in Conſtanti- 
nople did not laſt more than fifty- eight 
ears. N | . 

: A more extraordinary cruſade, employed 
againſt the Chriſtians, drenched in blood 
the ſouthern provinces of the kingdom, 
which were overſpread with the hereſy of the 


Albegenſes. They now began to diſpute 


on religion : ſubtile arguments were intro- 


duced in the ſchools: the abuſes which 


daily increaſed in the church, gave free 
ſcope and licence to men's minds. A crowd 

of innovators, called ſometimes Manichees, 
ſometimes Vaudois, but moſt commonly 
Albegenſes, embraced a new doctrine, the 
ſame which a little time after was renewed 
by the proteſtants. Theſe people re- 
proached the church with their errors in 
regard to the euchariſt, the ſpiritual power 
and different objects of worſhip, and with 
the diſſolute and infamous practices, of 
which too many were probably guilty. 


Innocent III. firſt ſent miſſionaries to 


convert them, and afterwards ſent legates, 
to whom he gave power to force the 
nobles by the cenſures of the church, to 


confiſcate their eſtates, to baniſh'or puniſh _ 


* 


them with death. This was the origin of 


KY the 
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the inquiſition, which became in a ſhort 
time fo terrible. Raimond, the ſixth earl 
of Toulouſe, couſin-german to Philip, 
was looked on as a protector of theſe 
heretics. Whether he had ſecretly adopted 
their opinions, or whether he had tolerated 
them only through policy, as there is ſome 
reaſon to imagine; - however it was, a 
legate excommunicated him, and was ſoon 


after aſſaſſinated. The earl was accuſed 


of this murder. The pope, without hearing 
him, ſeized his eſtate for the next heir, 


and invited all the faithful to take up 


arms, promiſing the ſame indulgencies-and 
the ſame privileges which were allowed the 
cruſades when engaged againſt the Sara- 
cens. This was exciting one fanaticiſm in 
order to {title another. Raimond Was 
frightened into ſubmiſſion and penitence, 
and humbly received the ſtrokes of the 
rod: they again obliged him to bind him- 
ſelf by the croſs againſt his ſubjects. The 
famous car] of Montfort, devoured, by 
ambition, under an exterior ſhew. of piety, 
put himſelf at the head. of the cruſade. 
It would be needleſs to enter into a detail 
of the combats and barbarities which this. 
| diſpute gave birth to; it will, be ſufficient 


to mention ſome remarkable actions. The 


eruſades heſieged Beziers : juſt on the 
Point of giving the aſſault, and at a — 
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how to diſtinguiſn the catholics from the 
heretics, it is ſaid, they demanded of the 
pope's legate, the abbe of the Citeaux, 
what part they ſnhould take; Kill all,“ 
ſays he; $ God: only knows who are his 
own.“ Thirty thouſand inhabitants, 
others ſay ſixty thouſand, fell by the edge of 
the ſword. Another inſtance of their cru- 
elty was ſhewn on the following occaſion: 
Montfort having condemned two of the Al- 
begenſes to the fire, the youngeſt declared 
that he renounced his hereſy; upon which 
interceſſion was made by ſeveral people for 
his pardon : the refuſal of the general was 
leſs aſtoniſning than the reaſon which he 
gave for it: if this man be ſincerely con- 
verted, ſays he, the fire will be a means 
« of expiating his crimes; if he is not ſo, 
* he will fuffer the puniſnment due to his 
impoſture. After the taking of Laveur, 
the cruel Montfort ordered the lady of 
that city to be caſt alive into a well; —— 


brother he cauſed to be hanged; eure 


ſcore gentlemen were ed in cold 
blood; four hundred heretics delivered to 
the flames, while the clergy ſung a hymn 
of the holy Spirit. The earl of Toulouſe, 
though penitent, though abſolved by the 
court of Rome, was, nevertheleſs, de- 
prived of his eſtate. Innocent had appear- 
ed willing to ſuſpend the caurſe of his ju- 

I 6 ſtice; 
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ſtice; but, on the remonſtrances of the 
biſhops, he conſented to the continuation 
of the war. The king, who, at the ſame 
time, received complaints from the cru. 
ſades, approved the vow which his ſons had 
made, of expoſing their r N in the 
: _ war. 

Theſe ſcenes of horror furniſh us with 
matter for the moſt melancholy reflections. 
What: was then become of mildneſs and 
_ Chriſtian charity? How came the church, 
the enemy of bloodſhed, to have ſuch 
tanguinary miniſters ? and, How could 
the Chriſtians become perſecutors, after 
having ſignalized their patience beneath 
the ſword of perſecution? We can only at- 
tribute this ferocity of manners to an utter 
ignorance of their duty: no one who un- 
derſtands what religion is, can make it a 
motive for rebellion and maſſacres; and 
they muſt be deſtitute of humanity, who 
do not feel that ſuch violences are an out- 

eee 40 

The war of the Al enſes, em loyin 

the chief force of the . —.—. 


the truce with the king of England; but 


was no advantage to that unfortunate 


prince. The pope having named an arch- 


biſbop of Canterbury, whom John was 


not willing to receive, his refuſal drew 


an interdiction on the whole kingdom. 
| This 
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aſſumed to himſe 
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This was only a forerunner of the enter! 


priſes of Innocent — z he choſe, that every 


thing ſnould comp py with his orders, and 

a right of diſpoſing - 
all things. Perceiving the Engliſh biſhops 
and barons irritated againſt their monarc 
he employed his thoughts in contriving 


how to manage them, He declared the 


throne of England vacant, offering it to 
Philip the Auguſt, wt eee ubliſhing 'a cru- 


fade againſt — depoſed ki Had Phi- 
lip been in the ſituation of this prince, he 


would have maintained his dignity ; but 


ambition made him forget thas the pope 


had no right over crowns; he accepted 


this, though ſo unjuſtly offered, and 


equipped a prodigious leet, to' enable him 


to take poſſeſſion of it. 


John Sans Terre, as indolene as unfor- 
tunate, after having implored the aid of 


the king of Morocco, to whom he promiſed 


not only to pay homage, but to embrace 


Mahometaniſm, and after having received 


a refuſal from that barbarian, determined 
within himſelf to give his kingdom to the 
Pope, and took an oath of fidelity to him, 
between the hands of the legate whom 
Innocent had charged with the execution 
againſt: him, As ſoon as that was done, 
the artful legate returned through France, 
and ordered the king to renounce England, 


giving 
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giving him to underſtand it belonged to 


the Holy See. Philip, played on in this un- 
worthy manners! continued his prepara- | 


tions wich more ardour: his fleet periſhed 
through the negligence of the troops to 
whoſe care it was committed ; but he gained 
a glorious victory at Bouviers, between 
Lille and Tournay, over the emperor 
Othon IV. and the earl of Flanders, leagued 
with the king of England. He had only 
fifty thouſand men againſt near two hun- 
ed thouſand. His enemies, aſſured of 

eonqueſt, had already divided betwixt 
cas wk the l parts of the king- 
dom. The biſhop, of ee fignalized 
himſelt'.1n this day's victory: he beat the 
Engliſh general with an iron club, with 
Which he uſed to knock down his enemies, 
being ſcrupulous, of ſhedding human blood. 
Philip expoſed himſelf to the greateſt dan- 
gers; but the earl. of Glands was: taken 
priſoner, and need the wiumph of the 
victor. 

Never was King ; more near his ruin than 
John, Inſtead of ſeeking: a ſupport in the 
Hearts of his ſubjects, he provoked them 
to rebellion, by a conduct — moſt deteſt- 


able. They were deſirous that he ſhould 


confirm to them the privileges of the na- 
tion, contained in a; charter of Henry I. 
This he refuſed, and they took up gn) 
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and forced him ta fign the grand LP 
which is the FAT 5 of Engliſh liberty. 

No ſooner had he made an oath of con- 
formity to the Britiſh privileges, than he 
violated it; when, in defiance of the pope, 
the Engliſh, having declared the kingdom 
forfei — yielded to the eldeſt ſon of Lewis, 
who had married Blanche of Caſtile, grand- 
daughter of a king of England. In vain 

Innocent III. menaced the king and his 


ſon with excotgmunication, if they en- 
gaged to become fiefs of the kingdom of 


England: they replied, That a ſovereign 
could not diſpoſe of his dominions (if 
he took on himſelf the government of 
© a kingdom which was become a fief of 
the cen without the conſent of his 
* barons.* This was a truth of ſuch con- 
ſequence to the nobles, that they declared 
they would maintain it at the Wer of 
their lives. | 
| Notwathi& „Philip, quite reſolute 
not to ere his ſon, ſeemed to reſpect 
the pope's. orders, and promiſed not to 
meddle in this affair, but to leave Lewis 
the care of examining and ſupporting his 
own rights: Sir, ſaid this young prince 
to, him. 1 in preſence of the legate, I am 
your vaſlal for the. fiefs I hold of you in 
France; but for the kingdoms f Eng- 
8 6 land, 
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© land, it belongs not to you to decide; 
5, and if you do it, I will complain of the 
injury before my.peers.* He then imme. 
diately embarked in this cauſe, in which 
the king of France, who affected to oppoſe 
him, acted in concert. The pope, ſuſpect- 
Ing their artifice, excommunicated them 
both. He ſoon learned, that Lewis was 
going to be proclaimed in London: tran. 
ported with rage at this news, he mounted 
the chair; Sword, ſword,” ſays he, leave 
thy ſcabbard, and ſharpen thyſelf for 
* ſlaughter.” It is thus that the ſcripture 
phraſes are too often abuſed to the pur. 
poſe of caprice and paſſion. He redoubled 
his anathemas and imprecations. In the 
midſt of theſe tranſports, a fever ſeized 
him, and he died while he was meditating | 
new triumphs. According to the report 
of Matthew Paris, an author who is ſome- 
times extravagant in what he ſays, this 
Pontiff was the moſt ambitious, and the 
moſt ſuperb of men; inſatiable of money, 
and capable of every crime to procure it. 
We may judge of his knowledge, or rather 
of that of the age he lived- in, by that 
ſpecies of prediction which he made after 
the ridiculous cruſade of the children. 
More than fifty thouſand children were ie 
made cruſades, under the direction of a- relg 


great 
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great number of prieſts, ' It is eaſy to 
gueſs with what ſucceſs Innocent III. ſpoke 
to this effect on that occaſion: *©* We 
« may hope,“ fays he, © that the power of 
© Mahomet will be very ſoon at an end; 
« ſince this is the beaſt of the a apocalypſe, 
the number of which is 666, and there 
is already near 600 paſſed. ,  Fleury's 
Ectlef aſtical Hiſtory. 
Almoſt all England was Gere f. 
Lewis beſieged Dover: the death of king 
John produced a revolution: the Eng- 
liſh offended by the inſolent behaviour 
of the French, and perhaps reproaching 
themſelves for having betrayed the blood 
of their kings, crowned Henry III. the 
ſon of John Sans Terre. Lewis was 
forced to ſurrender his conqueſts. The 
dread of falling under the cenſures of 
Rome, prevented Philip from aſſiſting him, 
and deprived his houſe of, 'a crown which 
he might otherwiſe have enſured to it. 
A legate impoſed penance on every one 
who had born any ſhare in this expedi- 
tion : the laity bought off theirs, and the 
eccleſiaſtics were obliged to go to Rome; 
and on their return, to be whipped in 
proceſſion in the cathedral of Paris. If 
the court of Rome triumphed thus in the 


reign of whe the Auguſt, what would it 
have 
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have done, had France been governed by 

a weak prince? 
The preceding year, the fourth counci 
of worſhip, preſided over by Innocent [1], 
had decided, that the ſecular power ſhould 
be held under pain of excommunication 
of engaging by oath, to exterminate, az 
Far as they were able, all declared heretics; 
ordering the biſhops to anathematize all 
thoſe who. would not obey, and to inform 
them, that the p declared that their 
vaſſals ſhould be from their oath of 
fidelity, and he gave their lands to the fir 
catholic who would take them. The old 
count of Toulouſe, notwithſtanding hi 
outward ſubmiſſion, was the victim of thi 
ſentence. | They gave his lands 10 the 
count of Montfort, who periſhed at the 
ſiege of Toulouſe, 
* 1 48 the hero of fanaticiſm 
ſon was not able to reſiſt young Rai- 
mond, who offered his eſtate to Philip; but 
whether it was equity, or whether it was 
policy, the king refuſed. to rob the legi- 
timate heir, and died in a ſhort tune after- 
_ wards, He was the firſt of our kings who 
had kept an army in peaceable times ; to 
make himſelf leſs dependent on his vaſſals, 
he kept troops in conſtant. pay, whom he 
diſpoſed of according to his own will, 
Taxes became more neceſlary ; ma 
other 


by a blow a a None, 
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other things he managed his reſources 70 

economy, * well Knowing,“ ſays Mezeray, 

« that a king who has great deligns, ought 

not to conſume his ſubjects ſubſtance - 

c 15 vain glorious and unneceſſary ex- 
nces.' 

1 he profit of an hoſpital for invalids, 
ſuch as Lewis XIV. erected, demanded 
more ha Po. times. It was a deſign be- 
yond the power of Philip to execute. 
Under his reign the vnyerlity of Paris 
was very flouriſhing : in a public council 
they condemned to the flames the metaphy- 
ics of Ariſtotle, which they have ſince re- 
yered with a kind of ſuperſtition, The con- 
tradictory judgments on this ancient philo- 
ſopher, SON bo Þy to be uſdept to teach mep 

I po rts of prejudices. 

It js not toning, that the doctors in 
oh times ſhould have erred ſo far, as even 
to renounce the doctrines of the church. 
Superſtitious abuſe naturally leads to he- 
rely... was ſo obſcured, as 
ſcarcely to diſcoyer a trace of what it was. 
In thoſe days, they celebrated in the church 
of Paris, the feaſt of fools or innocents ; 
a. ſcandalous farce, in which the clergy, 
diſguiſed in - maſks, danced, played, de- 
backed themſelves, and ſun ng obſcene 
ſongs during the celebration of the holy 
myſteries. "Th feaſt of aſſes crowned 5 

Ot 


- 
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other extravagance: a young girl mount. valour 
ed on an aſs, 2 along with a pretty I on the 


child in her a 


s, advanced to the ſanctu. W The k 


ary, and placed herſelf there: maſs began, enden 
and the choir terminated each prayer I John! 
with this burden, Hinham, hinham, hin. confiſc 


ham. 


It 1s of uſe to us ſometimes to re. was 1 


fle& on the various deliriums to which the arms: 
human mind is ſubject. All people have courſe 
their follies in a greater or leſs degree. In ſum e 
ſeeing thoſe of our anceſtors, which long made 


_ cuſtom had in ſome degree conſecrated, of Rc 


we feel the weakneſs of our own reaſon, Wt years. 
and the neceſſity of ſupporting it by re. Wl have 
flection and ftudy. They who endeavour my, v 
to decry ſcience, (which is ſometimes per- ed hut 


EWIS VIII. was thirty-ſix years old do th 
* when he ſucceeded his father; he had A le 
fignalized himſelf againſt the Englifh and 
the Albegenſes. Indeed they had cauſe to 
form the higheſt expectations from his 


verted, as are the moſt uſeful things) can Ph 
they loſe ſight of the good which it has Wh temp 
produced, and the evils which it has pre- ſtiny 
vented? [oF FT | | 


LEWIS viIn. chi 


valour; 
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valour; but he remained too ſhort a time 
on the throne to be able to do great things. 
The king of England, Henry: III. in vain 
endeavoured” to recover that which king 
John had ſhamefully loſt in France. The 
confiſcation made under Philip the Auguſt 
was republiſhed : Lewis - ſupported it by 
ams: his rival, beat on all ſides, had re- 
courſe to the pope, and offered a large 
ſum of money at the ſame time, which 
made more impreſſion than the menaces 
of Rome: a truce was concluded for four 
years. Had he been politic, he would not 
have granted this breathing - time to his ene- 
my, when he could have ſo eaſily vanquiſn- 


ed him. This miſtake led him to a ſecond. 


Philip the Auguſt, according to a co- 
temporary author, had predicted the de- 
{tiny of his ſucceſſor : * The people of the 
* church,” ſays he, * will engage my ſon 
in a cruſade againſt the Albegenſes ; he. 
* will ruin his health in this expedition; 
he will die there, and the kingdom will 
be left in the hands of a woman and a 
child.“ In effect, the young Montfort 
yielded to the king all his pretenſions 
to the dominions of the count of Toulouſe. 
A legate from Henry III. confirmęd this 
act, and excommunicated the ſon and heir 
of the famous Raimond, as a condemned 
heretic, though the pope had not long ſince 

| acknow- 
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acknowledged him for af catholic. In fine. 
Lewis VIII. put | 
new cruſade” to' rob thEitinocerit. If the 
popes arrogited to themſelves the ſovereign 
power of diſpoſing of crowns,- it muſt be 
confeſſed; their ambition was but too often 
authoriſed by that of the princes who re. 
ceived them at their hands. The oppreſ. 
ſed declaimed againſt this chimerical right; 
the uſurper ſuppoſed it legitimate: the 
ſame man, as lis intereſt guided him, war 
either for or againſt; for intereſt, too often; 
will direct the judgments of men. 

The inhabitants of Avignon refuſed x 
paſſage to the cruſades, under pretence 
that Avignon was a fief of the empire. 
The cruſades beſieged it, and wrote to the 


emperor in theſe terms: God is our 


witneſs, that we have undertaken this 
ſſiege in quality of pilgrims for the love of 
his holy name, and for the maintenance 


of the faith, without prejudice in any 


degree to the empire.“ It was for the 
ſupport of the faith, that they would have 


uſurped the dominions of a prince who was 


| himſelf a profeſſor of that faith. The 
king was ſtopped 


it, and 


now 


Himſelf at the head of 2 


for more than three 
months before this city: at length he took 
penetrated into Languedoc: nothing 
. reſiſted him till he arrived at the environs 
of Toulouſe. The ſeaſon of the year not 


hoſpit 
ſteries 
times, 
not at 
accuſi 
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now permitting him to carry on a ſlege,/ 
he died on his return tot Paris, poiſoned, 
a ſome hiſtorians ſay, by: the cot Cham 
pagne, who Was enamoured of his queen, 
Blanche of Caſtile. In his will he ordered, 
that his fifth ſon; and all that fbllowed, 
ſnould dedicate: themſelves to tlie ſerviee 
of the church: a whimſical-diſpoſition,: of 
which the only motive ſcems to be, that the 
monarchy. ſnould not be diſmembered by 
too great a number off aſſiguments; which 
news how very imperfect our laws were 
then. He bequeathed conſiderable ſums of 
money for the building two thouſand laza- 
rettos: a proof how much the leproſy had 
ſpread ſince the cruſades had brought it 
trom the eaſt. Immenſe charities were after- 
wards beſtowed for the enriching of theſe 
hoſpitals, as they had been on the mona- 
ſteries before them, which became, in after 
times, a temptation to ſpoilers, Who were 
not at a loſs for reaſons to ſupport injuſtice, 
accuſing the lepers or lagarites, as ther 
were called, of crimes of the moſt heinous 
nature. Philip the Long cauſed many of 
them to be burned, and all their effects to 
be forfeited. is f 8 
Knighthood was already in a flouriſhing 
ſtate, Lewis VIII. was created a knight 
by his father. This military and politic 
eſtabliſument has been compared by our an- 


ceſtors 


% 
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. ceſtors to the prieſthood and prelacy. The 


order of knighthood was not to be attained 
till after long deſert. A young candidate 
was, at ſeven years old, placed in the 
houſe of ſome illuſtrious knight, to ſerye 


in quality of page, or valet to the young 


ladies ; he was generally raiſed by the fair 
ſex : he had leſſons given him which were 
equally ſerious, on his duty to his God, 
and his attachment to ladies. At four-- 
teen, the young man left the ſtation of z 
page, and roſe to the rank of a ſquire: a 
ſquire had different employments, the 
chief of which was, to dreſs and undreſ 


his maſter, to carry his armour, and, in gene. 


ral, he was not admitted to the honour of 
knighthood till twenty-one, at the earlieſt, 
The young and the old were preſent at 
this ceremony, which was performed in a 
church: ſeveral acts of devotion preceded 
the act that conferred the honour, which 
conſiſted in a little blow, or three ſtrokes 
with the flat of al word. The perſon who 

rformed the office, crying, out at the ſame 
time, In the name of God, our lady, and 


my lord St. Dennis, I create thee a knight. 


This was the moſt cuſtomary form. Theſe 
knights had great privileges; but their 
wives had no other title than Madam. 


heir paſſion for adventure is well known: 
glory and pleaſure excited their emulation 


without 
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without ceaſing, .. Hiſtory leaves us with- 
out a doubt of their being as often licen- 


tious in their love, as they. were terrible i in 
heres Vee nog a E 


— — | 8 — —— K 
" ” 8 . — 9 


— * filed Sr. Lavis- 


Toung king,” no more thace twelve 

> years old, a ſtranger regent of the 
kingdom, the trouble which the ſudden 
death of Lewis VIII. had ſpread over the 
nation, all ſeemed to favour the ſpirit of 
rebellion, and inſpired: the nobility with 
hopes of rendering - themſelves as inde- 
pendent as their anceſtors had been. The 
ſtate ſupported itſelf in the midſt of the 
greateſt ſtorms, by the wiſdom and firm- 
neſs of Blanche of Caſtile, the worthy 
mother of Lewis IX. She was an accom- 
pliſned princeſs, formed to pleaſe and to 
command. Thibaut, count of Champagne, 
was deſperately in love with her, and 
breathed his paſſion in poetical ſonnets, 
full of amorous expreſſions. The queen, 


inſtead of enjoĩning him ſilence, as without 
doubt ſne ſhould have done, only diverted 
herſelf with his tenderneſs, which expoſed 
ber to the injurious ſuſpicions of the cour- 

K tiers; 
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tiers; but the virtue of Blanche was a ſhield 
which defended her againſt the moſt ſpe. 
ious reproach. She uſed often to addreſs 
the young king in words to this effect: 
< Notwithſtanding the tenderneſs which! 
feel for you, my dear ſon, I had rather 
© ſee you dead than ſee your mind ſullied 
with guilt.” The counts of Champagne, 
Britanny, and March, who were the three 
firſt lords of the ſtate, bound themſelves 
by oath, to receive no order but from 
2 king, nor from him till he was of 
a proper age. The regency quelled this 
rebellion, and the rebels were : obliged 
to ſubmit. © New factions aroſe, and were 
diſſipated as eaſily. Blanche united two 
eſſential qualities, which raiſed her above 
all difficulties; a ſweetneſs of manners, 
which won all hearts, and à firmneſs, 
which brought down the ſpirit of party. 
- Notwithſtanding, Languedoc ſtill la- 
t boured under the fury of fanaticiſm, The 
i Albegenſes, driven to the laſt extremity, 
| ſpared not the Catholics, who every day 
* renewed their cruelties againſt them: on 
either ſide, there was nothing but barba- 
rities and frightful repriſals. The ſolici- 
tations of the pope had engaged the regent 
18 to aſſiſt the cruſade. It would have been 
K difficult to have avoided making ſuch al- 
| liſtance a . duty, in the midſt of 
We pre; judiced 
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prejudiced princes. At length Raimond, 
the young count of Toulouſe, entered 
into a treaty at Paris, by which he obliged 
himſelf to exterminate the heretics, and 
to engage in a cruſade for Paleſtine ; he 
renounced a part of his dominions in favour 
of the king and the pope ; he ſubmitted 
to make an honourable expiation for his 
faults ; bare-foot, and in his. ſhirt he re- 
ceived the ablolution, which had always 
been refuſed him while he. perfiſted in 
keeping the heritage of his anceſtors. 
What tends moſt to juſtify the king and 
tis mother, is, ſays. the, Abbe Velley, 
that it was not to be expected that a wo- 
man and a child ſhould know more than 
the popes, the biſhops, and even councils, 
who then conſidered as fair booty What- 
ever was taken from heretics, or thoſe who 
were accuſed of favouring them. _ To this 
judicious notion we muſt add, that ſuch 
kind of accuſations being very eaſy, and: 
conſequently very common, no body, ac- 
| cording to the received. principles, 3 
enjoy their pro in quiet: nothi 
8 fk ag AB inconſiſtent. un 9 
the true ſpirit of religion, than the diſturb- 
ing the repoſe of ſociety. 14; 
The tribunal of the inquiſition+ being 
eſtabliſhed in theſe times by a counci] of 
Toulouſe, could not 2 of producing this 
2 ele. 


— 
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effect. The biſhops were ordered to malt 
the ſtricteſt ſearch after heretics, and the 
civil officers to take them into cnſtody 
where found. At the fame time, the laity 
were forbidden to have the holy ſcripture 
in their houſes, and only permitted to read 
the pſalter and breviary, on condition they 
ſhould do it in Latin; that is to ſay, in 2 
language which they did not underſtand; 
and à proviſion was granted to all who 
would enter into any league againſt the 
"enemies of the faith. Fires ſoon blazed in 
all parts, and a hundred and eighty-three 
Heretics were ſacrificed to the flames in 
Champagne in the year 12 39, before cigh- 
teen biſhops; a burnt offering acce GE 
Ito the Deity,” ſays a 9 1 59 onk. 
The king, on his fide, enacted laws againſt 
them no leſs ſevere, and the hereſy of the 
Albegenſes ſeemed to be quenched in the 
blood of its profeſſors. 
Blanche ſhewed no leſs zeal for the tights 

of the crown than for the doctrine of the 
church. During this period, the Seen of 
Britantiy, 9555 factious, having 5 
the king of England in his intere 
Rom he at ko ſame time did 5 


was. condemned for the crime of felony in 


an, aſſembly of peers and prelates, and 
degraded ffom being any longer count of 
'Bruatitiy. Some time after being reduced 


| 0 
4 6 


a 
we 


their care and attention; but we mult av 


the b the ſeizure of 
L ſhops, by © 74 * e 
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to extremity, he threw himſelf at the fegt 
of Lewis; Abandoned traitor,” ſaid the 
monarch to him, though thou haſt de- 
« ſerved an ignominious death; yet I par- 
« don thee, on conſideration. of the noble- 
« neſs of thy blood; but 1 will leave Bri- 
© tanny in th family for the life of thy ſon 
© only; and after his days, the kings of France 
c ſhall be the ſole maſters of that land.“ 
The young king, under the direction of 


the regency, employed himſelf entirely i 


the duties of his ſtation; ſtudy, religion, an 
ublic affairs, abſorbed every moment of 
Bü time till he arrived at the age of twenty: 
one; he at length took on himlelf the reing 
of government, but without loſing any of 
his reſpect and confidence for the queen 
mother. For ſeveral years he continued 
govern in concert with her: nothing eſca 


taking up time in relating trifles, and keep 5 


only to principal events. 
The prej of the age were ſuch as 


would not ſuffer Lewis to have 2 truly 


clear idea as to eccleſiaſtical matters. He 


— could diſcern, and that was 2 
at thing in a Wy: ſo devoted to reli- 
— the bounds of ſpiritual juriſdiction, 


on many occaſions, and the neceſlity 
reſtraining the abuſe of it, Ho had force 
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ralities, to withdraw thoſe dangerous in- 
terdictions, which had lately increaſed be. 
_-yond meaſure. He ſhewed ſtill more 
prudence on the diſpute which happened 
between Gregory IX. and the emperor 
Frederick II. That pope, after having 
ſeveral times excommunicated and depoſed 
- Frederick, whoſe chief crime was the tak- 
ing upon him to queſtion the pretenſions 
Which the pope made to ſome certain 
lands, forced all Europe to arm them- 
ſelves againſt him, and offered the empire 
to Lewis IX. for his brother Robert, which 
the monarch haughtily refuſed, ſaying, It 
was ſufficient for Robert to be the brother 
to a king of France.“ The refuſal, if we 
may give credit to Matthew Paris, was 
accompanied with an inſulting meſſage to 
the pope. The moſt candid critics are ob- 
liged to confeſs, that this reply was made 
in a ſtile very unſuitable to a religious 
and pious prince. Notwithſtanding advice 
and intreaties, Gregory conyoked a coun- 
cil at Rome, where the biſhops had permiſ- 
, fion to attend. Frederick had ſet detach- 
ments on all the roads, who arreſted the 
French, and others, without diſtinction. St. 
= Lewis complained of this outrage in very 
1 . Jively terms, and the emperor reſtored the 
17 French prelates to liberty. The death of the 
pope ſuſpended for a while the * 
ob | . | orm, 


- 
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„ MW ftorm, which ſoon after burſt out with 
ater violence. | py 
Tranquillity ſeemed, eſtabliſhed. in the 
kingdom, when the inſolence of Hugh de 
F Luſignan, count of March, inſtigated by 
L the pride of his wife Iſabella, the widow 
of John Sans Terre,” obliged Lewis to 
take the field. The county of March was 
a fief of that of Poitiers, which the king 
| had given to Alphonſus one of his brothers. 
Hugh had done homage to the new count,; 
but Iſabella could not bear to ſee him a 
vaſſal to that prince, and perſuaded her 
huſband publickly to infult him. The 
king of England, Henry III. ſupported 
him in his rebellion, and invaded France 
with an army, in hopes of recovering his 
former loſſes. The qualities of a hero 
now ſhone forth in Lewis, joined with 
thoſe of a great king: he met the rebels, 
and bore down all that oppoſed him. The 
Charente ſeparated the two armies; he en- 
deavoured to croſs the river over the 
bridge belonging to the town of Taille- 
bourg, which was defended by à fort, of 
which the Engliſh had made themſelves 
maſters. After a bloody and unavailing 
battle, he ruſhed on the bridge ſword. in 
hand, and expoſed himſelf to all the rage 
of his enemies: he routed them, and 
the next day obtained a ſecond victory at 
e K 4 Tee ©, 
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the gates of Xaintes. The king of Eng. 
land fled; the count of March grown 
deſperate, found no reſource but in the 
victor's clemeney; he threw- himſelf at his 
feet, acknowledging himſelf unworthy of 
any mercy ; and -obtained- pardon. The 
goodneſs. of Lewis prevented, in ſome 
degree, the glory which he otherwiſe 
might have received from theſe victories. 
His courtiers one day diverting themſelves 
at the expence of the king of England, 
he impoſed ſilence on them: Were 
there no reaſon,”: ſays he, for. ayoiding 
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© to furniſh the king, my brother, with a 
- © pretext for hating me; his rank deſerves 


© being ſpoken of with reſpect. Let us 
hope, that his alms and. good works 
© wil” be the means of drawing him out 


* of the misfortunes into which the coun- 


< fels of the wicked have plunged him.? 
This amiable monarch. dedicated the 
leiſure which the peaceful tranquillity. © 
his kingdom gave him, to the cares 

rnment. Ancient cuſtoms are ſome- 


times, through great abuſe, the more 


dangerous, the more reſpectable they ap- 
r: he aboliſhed one which was abſo- 
lutely eontrary to the repoſe of the ſtate. 


Several e of the French nation were 
poſſeſſed of fiefs in England, and conſe- 


quently were the vaſſals of two different 
hs | kings; 
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kings; in caſe of a war between theſe two 
monarchs, the nobles took part with my 
fromwhom they held the chief of their lan 
This cuſtom gave the factious a thouſany 
occaſions for rebellion and perfidy. Lewis 
having called together the lords who were 
concerned in theſe double fiefs, declared 
he would no longer have any vaſſals who 
ſhould, at 5 N A ns: an * 
ce to the 0 Engla z er 

a he left it to Stheir own choice to ng 
termine which to prefer, him or the Britiſh 
prince, quoting the paſſage in the Evan- 
geliſt; No man can ſerve two maſters,” 


inding it neceſſary, therefore, to give up 
their fiefs in one or other of of the kingdoms, 


they made no oppoſition to his injunctions, 
ving for the moſt part the preference to 
rance. Henry, no leſs violent than he 

was. weak, felt himſelf offended on this 

chun. and accordingly, without 851 
them an ON, confiſcated all the fie 


which the eſpecially the Normans, 
poſſeſſed in his dominions: an act which, 
vith regard to theſe nobles, was doubtleſs 
an infringement of the truce which had 
been lately ſigned: But the moderation 
of Lewis preyalled with them to ſtifle their 
8 that prince thought that the 
het of eg, "ER bo be facri- 

d to gener X 
Ee * ag. * re 
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The catdinal of Fieſque, a friend of the 
emperor, having been made pope, under 
the name of Innocent IV. it is natural to 
think, Frederick might have congratula- 
ted himfelf on an event which ſeemed at 
length to promiſe him tranquillity ; but this 
prince was too well acquainted with the hu. 
man heart to flatter himſelf with ſuch ahope. 
The cardinal of Fieſque was my friend,” 
fays he; Innocent TV. will be my moſt 
dangerous enemy.“ This was ſoon veri- 
fied: the emperor was excommunicated 
afreſh, and the pope publiſhed, anathe 
mas againſt him in all parts. A French 
. pnieſt had the audacity to addreſs his pa- 
riſhioners from the pulpit in theſe terms: 
© Be it known, that I have orders to pub- 
* liſh an exeommunieation from the pope, 
* againſt Frederick II. between whom 
there are great quarrels, and an irrecon- 


© cilable hatred;: I am ignorant which of 


the two is culpablez for which reaſon, 
to the utmoſt of my power, I excommu- 


7 nicate him who does the injury, and ab. 

_ © folve him who ſuffers.” the injuſtice.” 
This indecent fally. was much laughed at, 
and would, without doubt, have raifed leſs. 

indignation, if the behaviour of the pope 


| had n leſs violent. 


The emperor defended: bimfelf againſt 


8 * of — with the Urmel 
| firmneſs 


* 
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firmneſs. - He at length reduced Innocent 
to flight: the king of France, after having 
conſulted his A . refuſed him an aſy- 
lum in that kingdom. Whatever feſpect 
they might have for his dignity, every one 
was terrified at a viſit from the court of 
Rome. The kings of England and Arra- 
gon followed the example of Lewis, in 
refuſing to receive the pope. On theſe re- 
fuſals, it is ſaid, Innocent exclaimed, in a 
tranſport of rage, We muſteither bring the 
< emperor to nothing, or make peace with 
im; and after having eruſned or ſoftened 
4 this great dragon, we will, without was 
. under foot theſe little ſerpents. He 
32 took up his reſidence in Lyons, a City | 
which he: held under the empire, but where 
the archbiſhop was lord, and the emperor | 
had no authority. I here, in a general 
council, in preſence of ambaſſadors from 
all the e monarchs, notwith- 
ſtanding the remonſtrances of the envoys 
from F —— proteſted againſt ſuch 
a proceeding, be declared that prince 
attainted, and convicted of hereſy, and 
commanded the faithflil not to obey him: 
at the ſame time he excommunieated 
every one who gave him counſel, aſſiſtance, 
or protection. St. Lewis, who did not 
approve theſe meaſures, vainly endeavoured 
pl * the pope, and not willing 70 
| K 6. engage 
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engage in the quarrel, he confined himſelf 
to fruitleſs attempts of reconciliation. Fre. 
derick had fairly endeavoured to exculpate 
himſelf from the charge of hereſy, by 
| ſubmitting, to an examination very unſuit- | 
able to his rank, though without ſucceſs. 
He was ſtill obſtinately purſued as an he- 
retic, whom it was juſt to dethrone. It 
is very extraordinary, that princes in thoſe 
days ſeemed to be convinced that hereſy 
robbed them of a right to a crown; and 
that in order to puniſn a ſovereign whoſe 
religion was ſuſpected, it was juſtifiable to 
purſue a whole kingdom with fire and 
faggot, and drench it in blood. The piti- 
Jeſs pontiff, according to the confeſſion of 
P. Daniel, was actuated to this cruel zeal 
by ſelfiſh motives only. The was 
not willing to give up to him his claim to 
the cities of Lombardy, which drew on 
bim this perſecution. rng: tis 
A dangerous ſickneſs, into which St: 
Lewis — and which 1 
for fear of loſing the beſt of kings, cau 
him to — ny vow of going in perſon to 
fight in behalf of Paleſtine. In vain the 
queen mother, the greateſt of the no- 
dDility, and more 9 of 
Faris, uſed every argument in their power 
to make him relinquiſh this deſign. They 
ſet before him the duty 


be oed to the 
9852 | Wh ſtate, 
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Rate, the intereſt of his family, the riſks 
which would attend him in an enterpriſe 
of which experience had ſhewn the raſn- 
neſs; but 
The biſhop at length, to remove all 
ſcruples, alfured him, that 2 vow made in 
violent pain, without reflection, and almoſt 
without [& what he did, was not 
binding, and — he might ealily obtain a 
diſpenſation ; adding, at the ſame tame, 
P. 2 to be, to ſtudy 
the good of his 
that my vow is — replied the 
very well, I quit che croſs Which hone 
© taken ; but it is in order to receive it 
* from your hands: I now make a vow 
to go in perſon againſt the infidels ; and 
6 1 drink zul 


you reſtore to me the icrals that I have 


© refigned? The biſhop was obliged: to 
conſtnt.-. The greateſt part-of the nobhility 
followed the king's example: A tax was 
laid on the clengy to defray the expence of 
this cruſade,” at the ſameę time that the 
pope. levied another far carrying on the 
war the em 

excited fo much clamous. that Lewis ſup- 
preſſed it, not being 
that the churches of hin rk ben d 
be impoveriſhed to ops A Pr 
. — (Atem 


ing could ſhake his purpoſe. 


2 | 


Peron. Ibis olaſt tax 
willing, as he ſaid, 


N 
| 
4 
j 

1 

q 

| 
| 
; 
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After three years preparation, having 
given the regency to the queen mother, 
the king embarked, and arrived in Cyprus, 
where he loſt many people by ſicknek, 
He'determined to turn his arms firſt againſt 
the fultan of Egypt, that he might the 
more eaſily take Jeruſalem ; but he made 
it a point of honour, not to attack him 
without ſome previous declaration; and, 
joining to this motive, a zeal for religion, 
- he fone him a ſummons to render homage 
to the croſs, or to prepare for war. The 
intrepid Saracen: replied in ſuch terms as 
may eaſily be imagined. As ſoon as the 
fleet fet fail, a violent ſtorm diſperſed them. 
The king reaſſembled his ſcattered veſſels, 
and arrived on the coaſt of Damiette, a 
very ſtrong city, ſituated on the mouth of 
the Nile. The Mahometan fleet and army 
lay all along” the ſhore, and the landing 


appeared infinitely dangerous; but Lewis 


feared nothing. As ſoon as his veſſels were 
Within | bow-ſhor, he leaped into the fea 
ford in hand, and advancing through 

the midſt of a ſhower” of arrows, gained 

the © ſhore, followed by his troops, who 
immediately ranged themſelves for battle, 
and foon put the Saracens to fli 
terror, which was increaſed by a rumour 
of the ſultan's death, made them fly far 


ſins 


ght. Ther 


; from Damiette, -The next day, the Chr 


ſtians found the city quite deſerted; and 
had they taken proper advantage of the 
general conſternation, it is probable that 


Alexandria or Cairo would have opened 


their gates to them; but they were deter- 
red by the fear of the overflowing of the 
Nile, which did not happen ſo ſoon as 
they expected. By ſtaying in Damiette, 
this victorious army was corrupted, and 
thoſe who before their departure gave the 
ſtrongeſt proofs of religion, and were even 
prepared for martyrdom, gave themſelyes 
up to every ſpecies of debauchery, from 
which neither the piety of the king, his 


advice, or commands, could reſtrain them. 


The French began their march in the 
month of November; they ought to have 
a 25 their operations by beſieging Alex- 

andria 


but Cairo being the capital of the 
kingdom, they flattered themſelves with 


the hopes of finding immenſe treaſutes in 
it, All the ſoldiers, and young people, de- 
fired that they might beſiege the great city 
firſt, * Whoever would kill a ſerpent, 

* ſhould eruſh his head, ſays the count of 

Artois, the brother of St. Lewis. This: 
fatal advice prevailed ; they undertook to 
paſs the Nile, which was defended by the 
Saracens. By the uſe of a kind of wild 
fire, which continues to burn under water, 
3 . 7 | ö | 
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they deſtroyed their works, and threw their 
troops into deſpair. A ford was pointed 
out to the French by a deſerter, and the 
count D*Artois inſiſted upon paſſing it firſt: 
the king oppoſed him, . knowing the blind 
impetuoſity of his courage: I ſwear,” ſaid 
the count, upon the holy evangeliſts of 
* Almighty. God, that I will undertake 
* nothing till you ſhall have come over. 
This oath ſatisfied the king; but it was 
ſoon forgotten by the young hero: he 
bore down all before him, and indiſcreetly 

urſued the Saracens to the walls of 
Mefur, where he periſhed by a thouſand 
wounds. The king being advertiſed of 
the danger his troops were in, inſtantly 
followed with the chief of his knights. 
The action became bloody and general: 
he ſaw himſelf ſurrounded by enemies who 
endeavoured to take him; but by his va 
Jour, he drew himſelf out of their hands. 
In the midſt of - carnage, the count of 
Soiſſons, jeering and laughing, addreſſed 
himſelf to Joinville, whoſe memoirs we 
have preſerved : © You and J, ſays he, 
_ © ſhall talk over this day's exploits here- 
after, among the ladies.“ This little 
anecdote, though of no great conſequence 
in itſelf, ſerves to give a juſt idea of the 
French character, which is an odd mix pr 
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of bravery, 332 and 
Lewis wept the loſs of his 


tneſs. "My 


ſcemed to envy his death. A. nobleman > 


aſking him what news from the count of 

Artois: I only know, replied he, with 
wry eyes, that he is in paradiſe. 
They always looked on a cruſade > ao 


in battle, to be a martyr. 


Succeeding combats, no leſs 2 EY 
nate than the former, conſiderably. weak» 
ened the army. : Sickneſs and diſeaſe fol» 
lowed, till the whole camp was nothing 
more than an hoſpital, where Lewis ſigna : 
lied himſelf by 4 of charity. - A 
truce: was. propoſed: ta the Saracens, — 
they damanged the king for an ho 
that prince was willing to ſaeri 
himſelf for the good of his people; but 
the lords unanimouſly proteſted that they 
would rather be cut in pieces by their ene- 
mies. There now remained no other re- 
ſource but to return to Damiette; than 
which nothing could be mare difficult, 
with a victorious army behind them. 
nar ſeveral vain re 1 * 

ng's courage was „he was taken 
priſoner, with all the lords -who- attended 


him. Sick, emaciated, reduced to ont 
domeſtic, wirhout aſſiſtance and without 


hope, he ſtill retained that patience and 


We af ſoul, which — the Sara- 


cens 


PP 
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cens look on him-with admiration : they 
treated with him, demanding, beſides the 
city of Damiette, a million beſans of gold, 
valued at a hundred thouſand marks of ſil. 
ver, more for his ranſom, than for any other 
captain. The generous monarch replied, 
That a king of France could not be 
* bought by money; that he would give 
Damiette for his own ranſom, and the 
million of gold for the ranſom of his 
© ſubjefts.” A truce of ten years was 
concluded between the two nations: a 
ſeruple of the king had like to have fru- 
ſtrated all, by objecting to the form of 
_ vath -preſcribed by the barbatians, which 
appeared to him blaſphemous. In vain 
the biſhops repreſented to him, that being 
reſolved to fulfil his ehgagements, he 
vught-to conſent to the form which they 
exacted, and that he could not violate it 
without being looked on as impious, per- 
Jured, and unfaithful. - Their reaſons had 


no effect: happily the Saracens were ſatis- 


fied with another form. | 

- T ſuppreſs the detail of particular actions, 
Except thoſe which, for their ſingularity, 
deſerve to be taken notice of. Joinville 
relates, that thirty or forty barbarians 
having mounted with their ſabres in their 


hands into a gallery where he and ſeveral 


of the principal priſoners were wb 
£1795 cy 
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they had no other expectation but that of 


being immediately maſſacred, * I kneeled 


« at the feet of one of them,” ſays this early 
hiſtorian, ”* and putting my hand to my 


throat, ſaid theſe words, at the ſame time 


mak ing the ſign of the croſs; © Thus 
« died St. Agnes.” All my companions 
following my example, kneeling to the 
« conſtable of Cyrus, confeſſed to me, 
© and I gave them ſuch abſolution as God 
© had empowered me to do; but of the 
things which had been confeſſed to me, 
« when I was releaſed from my captivity, 
I never recorded a ſyllable.* Theſe good 
knights, ſo. ſunk in ſimplicity and igno- 
rance, how could they eſcape the enthu- 
ſiaſm of the-cruſades ? 78 

Notwithſtanding theſe misfortunes, a 
falſe report of the ſucceſs of St. Lewis 
was ſpread in France, where his triumphs 


were celebrated; but the ſad truth was 


ſoon known, and mourning and conſterna- 
tion ſpread itſelf every where. It was in 
this general confuſton that a fanatic a 

ſtate from the Citeaux publiſhed, that the 
angels and the holy virgin had ordained him 
to preach a cruſade to the ſhepherds, and - 


the meaneſt of the people only, as worthy 


inſtruments of the deſigns of Providence. 
The ſheep-hook:and plough were abandon- 


ed; and in a ſhort time, this new pro- 


8 | Phet 
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phet had aſſembled together a hundred 
thouſand men. Queen Blanche, deceiving 
herſelf into a, notion that theſe fools might 
be capable of ſerving the king, at firſt 
tolerated the paſturage; that was the name 
which was given to this ridiculous cruſade; 
but ſhe quickly found her error. Their mad. 
neſs degenerated into robbery and- cruelty, 
They were at length reduced to nothing, for 
want of a chief, or diſcipline. At the ſame 
time, an epidemic diforder ſeemed to de- 
populate the kingdom. 

Amidſt theſe ſad conjunctures, Inno- 
cent IV. ordered the Dominicans and Cor. 
deliers to publiſn a cruſade againſt the 
emperor Conrad, ſucceſſor to Frederick Il. 
giving indulgences not only to the perſons 
res, but even to the parents of all 
who engaged themſelves in this war; as if 
the holy gifts of God had been deſigned 
for no other purpoſe than to excite an 
emulation for profane wars. The regent 
provoked by ſuch extremes, gave orders 
to ſeize the eſtates of any of her ſubjects 
who ſhould engage themſelves -in this 
Var. Let the pope,” ſays ſhe, - ha- 
< rangue thoſe who enter into his ſervice. 
+ She knew how to maintain good order 
and peace in her kingdom, maugre the 
* endeavours of the king of England to 
< diſturb it. «+ | 


— 


During 
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During theſe tranſactions, Lewis march- 
ed to Paleſtine, where neither the preſſing 
letters of his mother, nor the intreaties of 
his nobles, could ſtifle the deſire he had 
of driving the Saracens out of Jeruſalem. 
They repreſented the danger France was 
in, in the ſtrongeſt terms: But if I re- 
turm to it, replied he, Jeruſalem is 
loſt. Some fortifications repaired, ſome 
little embaſſies, and a few deyout pilgrim- 
ages, were the whole fruits of His obſti- 
nate perſeverance ; when, 1n leſs time, he 
might have done infinite good to his 
people, At length the death of the re- 
gent recalled him into the boſom of his 
country. He was there received with tranſ- 
ports of joy, which Was only leſſened by 
the fight of the croſs, which he conſtantly 
wore on his habit: a too certain proof that 
he had not renounced the cruſades. 

The virtuous monarch was per 
convinced of the importance of diſtri- 
buting juſtice, and made it the principal 
object of his care. The ill-defigning men, 
with which his kingdom was overrun, 
were purſued with ſeverity : the avarice 
of the Judges was reſtrained, and the 
great were accountable to the laws, as well 
as others of an inferior rank. The count 
Anjou, brother to Lewis IX, was at 
law with a private gentleman, his 3 

W 
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who being condemned by the officers of 
the prince, appealed to the court of the 
king. The count put him in priſon, and 
was ſhortly after called upon by the mo- 
narch to anſwer for his conduct. Is it 
your opinion, ' ſays he, that there ought 
to be more than one ſovereign in France, 
or that you are ſet above the laws by 
being my brother ?* Lewis then ordered 
the vaſſal to be ſet at liberty, and appear 
in his own defence; he himſelf aſſigning 
him advocates, as no one dared offer to 
plead his cauſe. They examined the 
affair, and the count was caſt. 

Nothing wounded the piety of the good 
king more than the blaſphemies then too 
frequent among the people. Having 
heard of the blaſphemy of a citizen df 
Faris, he ordered his lips to bes pierced 
through with a hot iron. The people 
. murmuring, and pouring out maledictions 
for this ſeverity : * I pardon what they 
'< ſay,” replied he, * fince the offence 1 
only againſt me.“ He then made a lay, 
by which blaſphemers were condemned to 
be puniſhed by the loſs of ſome of their 
members. A ſhort time after, Lewis pru- 
dently relaxed this extreme ſeverity, and 
ſatisfied himſelf with inflicting pecuniary 
puniſhments. — to the maxim of 


the celebrated author of the Spirit of ibe 


| Laus, 
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Laus, Puniſhments ought to be ſuch as 
ſeem to riſe naturally from the crime com- 
mitted; if it be of a religious kind, * 
does not affect the public tranquillity, 
ſhould be puniſhed only by a loſs of tals 
advantages which religion procures for its 
votaries. This maxim is more agreeable 
to the dictates of humanity, than to the 
cuſtoms of former 
For ſeveral years the repoſe of the ſtate 
had been diſturbed, by the diſputes which 
ſubſiſted in the univerſity; of Paris. The 
privileges which had been fo profuſely 
annexed to that community, had rendered 
it a body much more powerful than in its 
nature it ought to have been. The nation, 
therefore, bore with great impatience the 
enterprizes of two new orders, the Domi- 
nicans and the Franciſcans, whoſe privi- 
leges, no leſs extraordinary, rendered them 
a power to be feared even by the clergy 
themſelves : exempt from inferior juriſdic - 
tion, they depended only on the po ebf 
and pretended to hold 2 him, the ſole 
power of exerciſing. the eccleſiaſtical func- 
tions. They had obtained ſeats in the 
- univerſity, and affected a kind of inde- 
pendence. Their rivals , became. jealous, 
and jealouſy ſoon turned to outrage. The 
Jacobines eſpecially, who preſided over the 
tribunal of the inquiſition, and condemned 

many 


2 
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many of the hereties to the fire, ſtrongly 
declared war againſt the doctors. Both 
arties reviled each other with the moſt 
bitter invectives. The popes, protector 
of the Mendicants, breathed 'excommuni. 
cations againſt their enemies. Many pro. 
feſſors diſappeared : all Paris was in a tu. 
mult, as in a lar commotion, At 
length the mendicants triumphed, through 
the authority of Alexander IV. and the 
univerſity was obliged to receive them 
again. This affair, which was entirely 
civil, could not be determined but by the 
force of bulls and anathemas. It ſhould 
have been the buſineſs of the king to 
have put an end to theſe difficulties in 
time; but his refpe& for the order, pre- 
vented his exerciſing himſelf as a king. 
The piety which appeared among many of 
them, and their ſucceſsful labours in the 
goſpel, blinded his eyes as to the abuſes 
which intereſt and ambition had intro- 
«duced into the monaſtic orders. He uſed 
to ſay, that if he could divide his perſon 
into two parts, he would give one part to 
the Mendicants, and another to the Corde- 
Hers. The bold exhortations of a brother 
preacher had once infpired him with a 
deſire of embracing his order, and he ſe- 
riouſly propoſed it to the queen, conjuring 
her at fame time, not to oppoſe his 
inclination. 


E 


Arragon the ſovereignty of Rouſſillon 
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inclination. This princeſs ſent for his 
children, and the count of Anjou, his 
brother, and demanded of them, if they 
liked better to be ſtiled the children of a 
prieſt than the children of à king; and, 
without waiting for their reply, Know,“ 
ſaid ſne, that the Jacobines have ſo faſci- 
nated the ſoul of your father, that he 
reſolves to abdicate the throne, in or- 
der to become a prieſt and preacher,” 
At theſe words, the count of Anjou in- 
veighed againſt the king and againſt the 
clergy; and the monarch's eldeſt ſon ſwore 
by St. Dennis, that if ever he ſucceeded 


to the crown, he would baniſh the Men- 


dicants his kingdom. The king was con- 
vinced that it was his duty to dedicate 
himſelf to his ſtate, and that his propet 


vocation was to reign with wiſdom. 


He principally _— himſelf to the 
object which was moſt eſſential to public 
good, to re-eſtabliſh or maintain peace 
in his kingdom; amicably determining all 
diſputes between the nobility, forbidding 
thoſe little wars which they had been uſed 
to make on each other, and ſubſtituting 
real proofs for teſtimonies, inſtead of the 
barbarous cuſtom of duelling ; in a word, 
diminiſhing the evils which could not yet 
be extirpated. He yielded to the king of 


and 


* 
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and Catalonia, in lieu of the claim which 
that prince made to Languedoc, and ſome 
other cities. In theſe acts, he had more 
at heart the love of peace, than the inte. 
reſt of the crown. He alſo yielded to the 
king of England Loumiſin, Perigord, 
Quercy, and Agenois, on condition that 
he ſhould pay liege homage * to the king; 
of France. Henry III. entirely renounced 
every claim which he could (or rather 
which he could no longer have, after a 
lawful forfeiture) on Normandy, Anjou, 
Maine, Touraine, and Poitou. His in- 
trigues, his care to pay court to the king, 
his confidence in demanding back the pro- 
vinces which had been confiſcated in the 
reign of John Sans Terre, the bounty of 
Lewis IX. and perhaps a deſire of engaging 
in a new cruſade, contributed to the form- 
ing this treaty ſo diſadvantageous to 
France, to which the nation made the 
ftrongeſt oppoſition without effect. 
know well,” ſays Lewis, that the king 
of England has no right over the lands 


| 


® There were three different forts of homage ; the common 
| homage obliged the vaſſal to attend the court, the bar, or the 
camp; the liege homage required the ſame, with this difference 

only, that the vaſſal ewed his lord military ſeivice the whole 
* time he had any war to ſupport ; inflead of which, the common 
vaſſal, was only bouod to ſerve during a certain time: the plain 
homage was but little known ; it did not oblige a man to ſerve, 
only not to attack directiy, or indireQly, the lord to whom he 


was bound, 6 By 
| & which 


bw —_— 
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« which I ſuffer him to poſſeſs; his father 
« loſt them according to juſt decree, but 
« we are brothers · in-· aw, our children are 
« coulins-german, and I would fain eſta- 
bliſn peace and union betwixt the two 
nations: beſides, I have found another 
advantage, which is, the having a king 
for a vaſſal” Theſe ſpecious reaſons, 
too conformable to the generoſity of his 
foul, could they eee the rea- 
ſons of ſtate, the rights of the crown, and 
the 1 danger to which France was 
expoſed, by the re- eſtabliſhment of her 
enemies in it? Fatal ſtep! which ſcemed 
the more inconſiderate, as they had it at 
the ſame time in their power to deprive the 
king of England of Bourdeaux, Bayonne, 
— other places which he ſtill kept, and 
for which he had not rendered homage for 
a long time. 
Henry was on the point of loſing his 
own crown, being forced by his barons . 
to fwear to obſerve the grand charter; 
and ſoon breaking that oath, he ſaw all 
England ripe for ele diſdaining to 
have a king who was a ſlave to the pope, 
and a vaſſal of France. They were able 
to govern themſelves, they Nd, without 
his aid, and be might go to Guienne, and 
ſerve the French monarch. This was the 
general cry of the nation: they, neverthe- 
Hes L. 2 leſs, 
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oy conſented to refer their diſpute to the 
arbitration of Lewis. The affair was 
pleaded before him with all the power of 
eloquence; which, when he had heard, 
he gave his voice in favour of the royal 
authority, without however leſſening the 
privileges, charters, and liberties eſta- 
bliſhed before the quarrel. The Engliſh 
barons declared, their ſwords ſhould de. 
fend their cauſe. Their chief, the earl of 
Leiceſter, a ſon of the famous lord Mont- 
fort, alleged, not without ſome colour of 
reaſon, that the judgment was given in 
their favour, ſince it ſtill left depending 
the grand charter, on which they founded 
all their pretence againſt Henry: yet they 
flew to arms with more fury than ever, 
Leiceſter fell in battle, and his death 
ſaved the king. 8 
Another affair of greater conſequence to 
France engaged the attention of all Eu- 
rope. The kingdom of Naples and-Sicily 
bring ed of right to Conradin, the grand- 
ſon of F cederick II. Mainfroi, the uncle 
and tutor of the young prince, having 
baſely ſeized on it for himſelf,” But the 
popes declared againſt both. Their hatred 
to Frederick extended to his poſterity 3 
and this kingdome being 
See ever ſince the conqueſt of the Tancreds, 
2 claimed a + 4 diſpoſing of it 

Sichout 


a fief of the Holy 
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without paying any regard to the pleas of 


birth. Innocent IV. had offered in to Ede 
mund, a. ſon of the king: of England. 
That prince accepted it; but he would 
not undertake to drive Mainfroi out. Ur- 
ban IV. made the ſame offer to St. Lewis 
for one of his children. The king refuſed, 
looking on it as injuſtice both to Gonradin 
and Edmund. This pope then addreſſed 
himſelf to the count of Anjou, whoſe eyes 
were dazzled by the brilliancy of a crown. 


The death of Urban ſuſpended the conclu- 


fion of the treaty. Clement IV. was willing 
to put the finiſhing ſtroke to the policy of 
his predeceſſors. Among other articles, the 
new king was to ſwear never to accept the 
Empire, Lombardy, or Tuſcany: he like- 
wife engaged to pay every year to the pope 
eight thoufand ounces of gold, under the 
penalty of excommunication if the payment 
was deferred for two months after the time 
preſcribed, and of being depoſed if the 


whole was not paid in ſix months after the 


allotted term. He ordered that the form 


of oath which his deſcendants ſhould take, 


ſhould run thus: I —, I will be faithful 
and obedient to St. Peter; to my lord 
the pope, and his ſucceſſors, cannoni- 
© cally elected. I vill never enter into any 
alliance that can be at all prejudicial to 
1 them; or if, through ighorance or mis- 


e020 L 3 « fortune, 


— 
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fortune, I ſhould be led into any ſuch, 
I will abandon it, on the firſt orders J 
* ſhall receive from them.“ Lewis con- 
ſented to this treaty : whether. out of re- 
ſpect to the Holy See, which made him 
unwilling to examine the pretenſions of 
the pope; whether he feared being an ob- 
ſtacle to his brother's advancement ; or 
whether Charles of Anjou was not in a 
humour to follow his advice; which of 
theſe cauſes might be the rea] one, is un- 
certain. As ſoon as this point was ſettled, 
they preached a cruſade throughout France, 
againſt Mainfroi, . publiſhing an abſolution 
to! all thoſe who had engaged themſelves 
by oath for the cruſade to Paleſtine, if 
they would forſake that, and embrace 
this; for all wars which the court of Rome 
excited, had obtained the title of holy ones, 
The count of Anjou ſet out for Italy, ar- 


rived there and ſtormed ſeveral caſtles with 


incredible rapidity. He won the battle 
of Benevent, where Mainfroi was killed. 
Conradin then, not more than ſixteen, aſ- 
ſumed the title of king of Sicily. A great 
number of malecontents joined him. His 
juſt claim, his misfortunes, and his cou- 
rage, gained him many friends; but though 
ſuperior in numbers, it was his fate to be 
beaten and made priſoner. The count of 
Anjou would have gained the hearts of the 
| 5 people, 
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people, had he treated his noble captive 
in a manner ſuitable to his birth; but he 
diſgraced himſelf by the moſt barbarous 
injuſtice. He formed a tribunal to judge 
this young prince, whom they bluſhed not 
to condemn to death, with his accomplices, 
as a criminal who had broken laws both 
human and divine. When he was led to 
the ſcaffold where he was to die, he threw- 
his glove into the midſt of the aſſembly, 
as a mark of inveſtiture, declaring he 
yielded his right to any one who would re- 
venge his death on the cruel uſurper. He 
then had his head cut from his body. This 
outrage on the rights of the people was 
followed by more executions of the ſame 
kind, through which the brother of Lewis 
was looked on with horror, and made 
maſter of a crown ſullied with. blood. 
What crime had Conradin been guilty of ? 
He endeavoured to ſupport his rights ; but 
he was excommunicated, and from that 
period looked on as a traitor -worthy of 
condign puniſhment. - - 5 

France diſtant from this ſcene of horrors, 
enjoyed the advantages which reſult from 
a wiſe government. The kingdom, ſays 
Joinville, < flouriſhed to ſuch a degree un- 
der this happy and juſt adminiſtration, 
that the revenues of the king annually 
* increaſed in value.” But Lewis was 
Soi ever 


+ 
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ever ſighing” for the Holy Land. He 
received : accounts of freſh troubles from 
that place. The Knights Templars and 
Hoſpitalers, thoſe military religious orders, 
which were eſtabliſned there for its defence 
and comfort, made the land deſolate by their 
rapine, their debauches and their difſen. 
fions ; the Mahometans took every place 
which was in poſſeſſion of the Chriſtians, 
and ' purſued them with extreme ardour. 
The zeal of the French king was inflamed: 
He projected a new cruſade, and aſſem. 
bling the great, men of the nation, declared 
his reſolution: they, with the utmoſt elo- 
quence, confirmed him in it. Joinville, 


one of the moſt zealous of the former 


eruſaders, who had been a ſtrong advocate 


for paſſing into Paleſtine, after the reſti- 


tution of Damiette, at this conſultation 
oppoſed the will of the monarch, alledg- 
ing, that the preceding cruſade had ruined 
him. He foreſaw the conſequences of 
this undertaking. Lewis, already fo weak 
as not to be able to mount a horſe, or ſup- 
port the weight of his armour, was far 


from being fir to bear the fatigues of war 


in a burning climate, ſo diftant from his 
country. Joinville expreſfes himſelf con- 
cerning this affair in the following terms: 
I have ſeveral times ſaid, that thoſe who 


© adviſed our good king to this enterprize, 


* Ws. 
43910. 


d 
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did great. wrong, and were guilty of a, 
q mortal ſin.“ While he remained in hi 
kingdom, every one lived in peace, id 
juſtice reigned every where: as foon hs 
was gone, all things began to decline, 
continued growing worſe and worſe, 
The preparations were long, and ſaitable 
to the greatneſs of the undertaking. They 
embarked in Gengeſe veſſels. Every onꝰ 
believed they were deſigned for Egypt or 
Paleſtine; when, all on a ſudden, the 
king propoſed turnit towards Tunis, the 


capital of a N Mahometan kingdom on 


5 ide of Africa, near ancient Carthage, 
brother, the king of Sicily, hg: moſt 
probably ſuggeſted this fatal reMution, 
Whether it was to force the Saracens. to 
pay an ancient tribute, or whether to ſe: 
cure his kingdom from their piracies, is 
uncertain. - On the other ſide, St. Lewis, 
a little too credulous, hoped for the con- 
verſion of the king of Tunis, who had 
teſtified ſome regard for Chriſtianity. 
What happineſs would it be, ſaid hie, 
* if I could be the godfather of a Maho- 
* metan prince!” On the other fide, if 
his hopes ſhould deceive him, he looked 


on this —— gained, as a great Rep: 


towards others. 
The army landed in Africa. The dos 


of Tunis, far from thinking of baptiſm,, 
L 5 threatened! 
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threatened to maſſacre all the Chriſtian 
captives he had in his dominions, and to 
fal on the French at the head of a hun- 
dred thouſand men; but he had not much 
occaſion to fight. The French in vain ex- 
pected the arrival of the king of Sicily, 
who never came. Mean while, the exceſ- 
ſive heats, tainted water, and bad pro- 
viſions, procduced a mortal fickneſs, which 
deſtroyed more than half the army in a 
very ſhort time. St. Lewis, through a 
ſingular confidence in the ſucceſs of this 
affair, had taken with him his three ſons, 
the hopes of the nation. He ſaw one die, 
another dangerouſly ill, and himſelf re- 
ceived the ſtroke of death, and left the 
world with thoſe ſame lively and religious 
ſentiments which had ever influenced his 
conduct from his early years. The max- 
ims which he left behind, written with his 
own hand, to Philip his ſucceſſor, were 
equally fraught with piety, and love of his 

ople. He earneſtly recommended to 
him, not to load his ſubjects with taxes 
and ſubſidies; to ſet juſt limits to the ex- 
pences of his houſehold; and to maintain 


tte rights and liberties of the cities of his 


kingdom: © For,” ſays he, the more rich 
' * and powerful they grow, the more will 
your enemies fear to attack them.” 
e F. Daniel 
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- F. Daniel is. in the right, when he ſays, 
This prince was one of the greateſt and 
« moſt ſingular of men that ever lived. 
In effect, this monarch, though of ap- 
proved valour, was only courageous 


vyhere great things were at ſtake, He 


© had ever need of powerful objects to in- 
« cite him; which, when wanting, he was 
in appearance of a weak, harmleſs, and 
* timid turn of mind. As ſoon as he re- 
turned to himſelf, and acted in a private 
ſphere, his domeſtics became his maſters; 
* his mother governed him, and the moſt 
* ſimple devotional ceremonies employed 
* his days: but it may be truly ſaid, al 


* theſe ceremonies were ennobled by the 
« ſolid and ſettled virtues of which his 


* character was formed.* Abridged Chron. 
To theſe reflections of M. Henault, 
give me leave to add, that if the devotion 
of St. Lewis ſometimes appeared too ma- 
nifeſt; if he favoured the inquiſition, the 
licenſing of which ſtrikes us with horror; 
if he imprudently gave himſelf up to a 
fondneſs for cruſades; it is a proof of the 
power that prejudices may have over the 


minds of the greateſt men. In compari- 


ſon with his cotemporaries, he was a pro- 
digy in the art of reigning. Before his 
departure for Tunis, he had publiſhed a 
kind of code, known by the name of the 


L 6 Conſti- 
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Conſtitutions of St. Lewis. Theyare a 
ſet of very imperfect laws, though a pre- 
cious monument of his wiſdom, as well as 
of the ignorance. and abuſes which ſtill pre. 
vailed, The Abbe Velly gives a very 
curious detail of theſe laws. 4 

His pragmatique ſanction was made t 

reſtrain the exceſs of - eccleſiaſtical power. 
That famous ordinance where he declares, 
That his kingdom is held of God alone, 
directs, That all patrons and collators 
to benefices, ſhould be maintained in the 
full poſſeſſions of their rights; that all 
diſputes concerning ſuch matters, ſhould 
be regulated-by common law; that they 
* ſhould ceaſe to exact thoſe taxes, by 
© which the court of Rome impoveriſhed 
the ſtate; an abuſe which was carried to 
ſuch lengths, that the legates of the pope 
ſeemed to come into France for no other 
end, as Paſquier obſerves, than to ſweep 
away all our benefices. The tenderneß 


which Lewis felt for religious orders, and 


the confidence he placed in them, eſpe- 
cially the Mendicants, procured them 
very rich foundations; but that did not 
impede his Charity to the poor; his ceco- 
nomy enabling him to indulge in theſe 
Pious extravagancies, without hurting the 
magnificence of the throne : nevertheleſs, 
de was ſometimes blamed for overdoing 

EB q L 1 3 
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it; but his anſwer was, Kings are often 
« obliged to exceed a little in their ex: 
« pences z and if there muſt be ſome ex- 
« ceſs, | had rather it ſhould be in alma 


© than in worldly and uſeleſs things? 


That religious foundation, known by the 
name of the Fifteen Scores, was his work. 

He built a library in the holy chapel, 
in which were none but the works of the 
fathers, of ſome orthodox doctors, and 2 
great number of copies of the ſacred writ- 
ings. Almoſt all the authors of thoſe 
days are full of fables and viſions. The 
ignorance and credulity of Joinville is 
ſufficient to give us an idea of his ages 


This hiſtorian aſſures us, That the Nile 


drew its ſource from the terreſtrial pa- 
_ © radiſe : that its increaſe is owing to the 


grace of God; and that the Egyptians. 


are accuſtomed to fiſh there for — 
© which furniſhes them with the means of 
* a conſiderable traffic, &c. The golden 
legend, written by the archbiſhop of Genoa,, 


what Melchior Cano, a learned biſhop, 


called the Legend of Iron, appeared then 
in Italy. It was a collection of the lives 
of the ſaints, which made ſanctity, ſo re- 
ſpectable in itſelf, appear contemptible, 
and ſerved to foment ſuperſtition, rather 
than to. inſpire virtue. Robert of Sor. 


bonne, confeſſor to St. n 
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the Sorbonne, one of the moſt celebrated 
ſchools of Europe. 


— _— * 
- * 


PLP III. firnamed the Bol p. 


DuRI NG the time that the army 

were weeping the death of Lewis, the 
king of Sicily arrived in Africa to ſecond 
him. He ſhared in the general grief, and 
did homage to the new king, his nephew, 
for the Beis which he poſſeſſed in his king- 
dom. They continued the war ſome time 
with moderate ſucceſs. The king of Tunis 
at length ſued for peace, and obtained a 
truce: of ten years, on condition he paid to 
France a ſym of money, and gave a 
double tribute to the king of Sicily, with 
a promiſe to allow the free exerciſe of 
their religion to all the Chriſtians in his 
dominions. The monarchs likewiſe agreed 
to give a free diſcharge to priſoners on 
both ſides. Thus ended the cruſades, 
which had coſt Europe and its environs 
two hundred millions of men, without the 
church being able to gain Jeruſalem. The 
intereſt of the court of Rome, and the 
force of habit, always ſuperior to reaſon, 
gave birth to many other projects of e 
$411 : 0 
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ſame nature; but happily for or mani 
they were no more than project 

Philip, on- his return to Paris, wag eager. 
to render his father the laſt duties in the 
church of St. Dennis. There then ap- 
peared a ſtriking inſtance of the ill 'uſe 
which was made of the exemptions and the 
privileges granted to the monks, contrary 
to the ancient canons, - The king, when 
he arrived thither, accompanied with the 
chief of his clergy and nobility, found the 
gates of the abbey ſhut by. the exprefs 
orders of the abbot, who, it feems, being * 
exempt from the common juriſdiction, 
would not ſuffer the archbiſhop” of Sens, 
nor the biſhop of Paris, to enter in their 
pontifical robes. The two prelates were 
obliged to ſtrip themſelves of their orna- 
ments, and the king the while to walt at 
the door of the church. Warn 

The count of Poitou, and the counteſs 
his wife, dying without iſſue, their domi- 
nions devolved to the crown, which con- 
ſiſted not only of Poitou, Auvergne, a 
part of Xaintonge, and the country of 
Aunis, but alſo of the whole country of 
Toulouſe, which comprehends Rovergue, 
Querci, Agenois, and the country of 
Venaiſſin. (This laft province yielded to 
the government of the popes in 1274, * 
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property eyer ſince. | 
So rich a ſucceſſion was a great. acqui- 
ſition - to the royal authority and power; 
nevertheleſs the count de Foix dared to 
rebel. Philip, that he might puniſh him 
in the moſt glorious way, called together 
an aſſembly of his vaſſals, and putti 
himſelf at the head of them, 1 
againſt the rebels, took the count priſoner, 
and after confining him a year, gave him 
his pardon. 13. 10 23759 
A general council held at Lyons by 
Gregory X. once more: endeavoured ta 
renew the ardour for cruſades. It Was 
there decreed, that for the ſpace of ten 
ears, a tenth part of the church revenues 
ſhould be applied to the ſervice of the holy 
war. The French paid it, though with 
murmurs; but no more of them went to 
feek a grave in Paleſtine. This council 
fupprefled all the Mendicants, except the 
preachers and minors, . complaining of 
the exceſſive increaſe of monaſtic orders: 
and theſe complaints were the more reaſon- 
able, as the perſons that were this way 
brought up, were ſeldom of any great 
{ervice to the church. Notwithſtanding, 
the popes have ſince ſeemed to ſhew a kind 
of em̃ulation in increaſing eſtabliſhments 
pf this kind. As political affairs were 
| I commonly 


pure generoſity, and has remained their 
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commonly canfounded with ſpiritual ones, 
they at the ſame time confirmed an elee- 


tion of the - emperor Rodolphus, the 


count of Habſbourg, who having made 


himſelf * maſter of Auſtria, has left his 


name to his deſcendents. The houſe of 
Auſtria dates from that time the epocha 


of its greatneſs. - Rodolphus refuſed going 


to Italy to be crowned, becauſe, he ſaid, 
none of his predeceſſors ever returned from 


thence without either loſing ſome of theig 


rights or their authority, | r 

Two enterpriſing wars took place: the 
one againſt the king of Arragon, the other 
ga gainſt the king of Caſtile, in which there 
was nothing intereſting to relate, except 
that Philip laid down his arms by order of 
the pope. His character was to make a 
warm beginning, but a cold and feeble 


concluſion. An unworthy favourite, on 


whom he beſtowed his confidence, made 


him ſenſibly feel that a wrong choice of 


2 beloved courtier is the moſt dangerous 


fault a prince can fall into. This man; 


originally a barber or ſurgeon to Lewis 
IX. was named Broſſe: he undoubtedly 
poſſeſſed the talents of pleaſing, and de- 


ceiving arts, which gained him the confi- 
dence, and made him the ſole miniſter of 


the king, under the title of grand cham: 


berlain. All France paid court to him: 


but 
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but nothing gave him ſo much umbrage 
as the paſſion his maſter expreſſed for the 
queen Maria of Brabant, whom he had 
married as a ſecond wife. He reſolved 
on the deſtruction of this princeſs in or. 
der to preſerve his own credit. The eldeſt 
ſon of Philip dying ſuddenly, the general 
report was that he was poiſoned. The 
queen became ſuſpected, who, it was ſaid, 
was willing to enſure the crown to her 
own children, by the death of all thoſe 
who owed their birth to the firſt marriage. 
La Broſſe was moſt likely the author of 
this calumny; certain it is, he took care it 
ſhould not die. The king, mean while, 
was a prey to inquietude, being ſenſible 
that there was an intereſt which might 
tempt his wife to commit ſuch a crime: 
divided therefore betwixt love and dil- 
truſt, he reſolved to ſatisfy himſelf, and 
to that end, had recourſe to an expedient 
worthy of the moſt credulous ſuperſtition. 
Three impoſtors at that time enjoyed the 
reputation of great holineſs, and of being 
endowed with the ſpirit of prophecy. One 
was a vidame of the church of Laon; ano- 
ther a vagabond monk, and the third a 
kind of nun, or religious maid of Nivelle 
in Flanders. They were all three-leagued 
in friendſhip together, and covered their 
artifices _— an air of auſterity, which is 
1156 5 always 
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always ſure to impoſe on the; world. The 
nun had gained the greateſt reputation of 


the three for prophecy. The king was 


deſirous of conſulting her, to know wWhe- 


ther the queen was guilty or innocent. He 
ſent the Abbe of St. Dennis to her, La Broſſe 


rſuading him to join in the ſame com- 


miſſion the biſhop of Bayeux, his brother- 
in- law; who uſing ſpeed to outſtrip the 
other, arrived in Neville firſt, and making 
haſte to conſult the oracle, found it un- 
doubtedly leſs conformable to the views of 
La Broſſe than he could have wiſned: he 
therefore engaged the devotee to tell, by 


way of conteflion, - all that heaven had 


revealed to her. The abbot coming ſoon 
after, he was told that the biſhop had al- 
ready been informed of all that could be 
known, and that there was nothing left 
more to tell. Philip waited their return 


with impatience. His ſurprize was ex- 


treme, when the biſhop refuſed to give him 
any account of his embaſſy, under pre- 
tence that it was a ſecret of confeſſion; 
* I did not ſend you to the nun to be her 
« confeſſor,” ſaid the king in anger, and 
© I ſhall find means to puniſh thoſe who 
have deceived me. He then diſpatched 


ſome other perſons, who brought ſuch an 


anſwer as diſcharged the Queen from ſuſpi- 
cion. Some time after, La Broſſe was 
— convicted 
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convicted of treaſon and hanged; and the 
biſhop his brother-in-law fled to Rome. 
Bur theſe affairs at court were nothing 
to what happened ſoon after in Sicily. 
Charles of Anjou had always reigned 
there more with rigour than with policy, 
giving little attention to the murmurs of 
the people, who were irritated againſt the 
new government, by the unbridled liber. 
tiniſm and violences of the French; inſtead 
of healing theſe diſorders, he fomented the 
ſpirit of rebellion, and finiſned, by becom. 
ing a victim to it. John of Procida, an 
Italian gentleman, was the ſoul of the 
plot. He attached himſelf to Don Pedro 
the king of Arragon, a bold and ſubtile 
prince, who pretended to a right in Sicily, 
from his having married the daughter 
. of Mainfroi, the natural fon of Frede- 
rick II. : FL x _ 
Pope Nicolas III. and the emperor of 
Conſtantinople entered into the views of 
this prince. Procida, diſguiſed as a Corde- 
lier, had difpoſed the Sicilians for any 
kind of enterpriſe. A new pope, Martin 
IV. who was as much devoted to the king 
of Sicily as Nicolas had been his enemy, 
forgot nothing that could prevent the tem- 
peſt; but the people grown deſperate, 
could be calmed oply by a revolution. 1 
- 07% N61: 5100 e 
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The general maſſacre of all the French 
which were then in Sicily (almoſt all pro- 
vincials, becauſe that province belonged 
to Charles of Anjou) was the fruit of their 
exceſs. * This frightful butchery, called 
Sicilian veſpers, began in the city of Pa- 
lermo, when the bell rung to veſpers on 
Eaſter Monday. A Frenchman having 
ſeized on that moment to inſult a woman 
in a public ſtreet, was ſtabbed, and ex- 
pired immediately, With an equal fury 

all rhe reſt of them were ſoon diſpatched 
ſo that it ſeemed as if the ſignal had been 
given for execution. The news ran from 
city to city, and produced on all a like 
effect. They ſpared only two gentlemen, 
diſtinguiſhed by their virtues. King Charles 
was then in Tuſcany. As ſoon as the news 
reached him, he ſwore he would extirpate 
the rebels. He paſſed that diſtrict, and 
cloſely beſieged Meſſina. Don Pedro, at- 
tentive do all that happened, arrived with 
a confiderable' fleet: Sicily rendered him 
homage; but the pope thundered out ex- 
communications againſt him, and Philip 
the Bold ſent an army to his uncle's ſuc- 
cour. The Arragonians would have been 
overcome; but their king made uſe of an 
artifice, and propoſed to Charles a ſingle 
combat in à neutral country; The king 
of Sicily, full of bravery, W 
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led into the ſnare, making it a point of 
honour to accept the challenge. They 
agreed on time and place. The two 
Princes were to fight near Bourdeaux, each 
to have a hundred knights; and if either 
of them ſhould fail at the place of rendez. 
vous, he ſhould be declared infamous, 
perjured, and unworthy of the name of 
king. Don Pedro failed; for all his deſign 
was to gain time, being more jealous of 
power than honour. Upon this Martin IV. 
threw out againſt him all the anathemas of 
the church, and gave the kingdom of Ar. 
ragon to the count of Valois, ſecond ſon 


of the king of France, on the uſual condi- 


tions of vaſſalage, and a ſuitable tribute 
to the Holy See. Philip agreed to all 
terms. The cruſade was pubhſhed againſt 
Don Pedro with the ſame indulgences as 


was granted to thoſe of the Holy Land. 


During which king Charles returning into 
Italy, learned that his ſon was in-the hands 
of the rebels. He went immediately to 
Naples, where the people had mutinied. 
He puniſhed the moſt culpable, and died 
of chagrine, without being able to revenge 
himſelf on Don Pedro. While that prince 
was ſtrengthening himſelf in his uſurped 
dominions, he was called upon to defend 
his own inheritance. Philip the Bold was 
conquering for his ſon the kingdom given 

| im 
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him by the pope's bull. | Hiſtory is full-of | 
the barbarities and ſacrileges committed in 
Catalonia by the cruſaders. Their devotion 
was at this time ſo ſtrong, on the account 
of the indulgences allowed to thoſe engaged 
in this war, that they who could not bear 
arms, would throw ſtones, ſaying, * I throw 
this ſtone againſt Peter of Arragon, to 
« deferve the name of a cruſader.” Nothing 
more naturally leads to fin than ſuperſti- 
tion. This enterpriſe cloſed with the tak- 
ing of Gironne after a long ſiege. . Sick- 
neſs ravaged the army, and the enemy 
deſtroyed the French fleet. Philip fell 
ſick in repaſſing the Alps, and died at 
Perpignon. 

| This reign produced the firſt letters 
patent. for creating nobility, in favour of 
Ralph Orfevre. It appears that in all 
times, in monarchical government, the no- 
- bility: had been diſtinguiſhed. from thoſe 
who were merely free. At firſt it de- 
pended on birth alone; afterwards the 
poſſeſſion of a fief ennobled as far as the 
third generation. It was likewiſe a mark 
of di inction which was beſtowed on the 
profeſſion of arms. At length, kings gave 
the title of noble to whom they pleaſed, a 
prerogative reſerved to themſelves alone, 


An act of parliament in 1280, ſays, * that 
the carl of Flanders neither could or 
* 5 ' ought 
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r ought to ennoble a vaſſal without the 
E royal authority.“ 11 
The ſtrange abuſe which was made of 
the moſt holy things, paved the way, 
though by ſlow degrees, for a fatal revo- 
lution to the church. Indulgences were, 
as we have ſeen, laviſhed on the moſt pro- 
Fane wars; and thoſe too on the moſt 
trifling occaſions : they now put the finiſh- 
ing ſtroke, by making a kind of traffic 
of them. From hence aroſe the principal 
— for the ſchiſm of the proteſtants, 
othing is more dengerous than to expoſe 
religion to the ſcorn of bad men, who 
will not give themſelves the trouble to exa- 
mine its true nature, but lay hold on any 
thing which is ſtrangely mixed with it, and 
which is ſometimes contrary to its prin- 
ciples. Would pardons and ſpiritual puniſh- 
ments ever have become objects of ſatire 
and blaſphemy, if they had always been 
diſpenſed with proper judgment? | 
Fhoſe who extol the manners of former 
Times, of thoſe ages when ſuperſtition and 
4gnorance blinded all the human race, 
will find in hiſtory, how much they deceive 
themſelves in adopting a prejudice fo 
contrary to reaſon, Such was then the 
Corruption of manners, that they were 
obliged to licenſe houſes for courtezans, 
and to aſſign them their quarters, 1 
. ö em 
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them under the protection of the king and 
court. The ordinance for confining the 
clergy to celibacy, was ſcandalouſly miſ- 
taken; and a cuſtom equally abſurd and 
infamous, gave a right to the lord of the 

manor to Herd the firſt night with the 
' bride of his vaſſal. Add to theſe, the 
laws which authoriſed duelling, in certain 
caſes, even between brothers, and between 
a pleader and his judge; the cuſtom of 
looking on ſudden death as a mark of in- 
famy, and a proof, of. damnation ; the 
neceſſity of leaving conſiderable legacies to 
the. church, from which it followed that 
they deprived thoſe of burial who refuſed 
to enrich the clergy or the monks at the 
expence of their families. Such abules as 
theſe were offenſive to religion, to huma- 
nity, and to common ſenſe. The ſalu- 
tary laws made by St. Lewis, reformed 
them but in a ſmall degree. A greater pro- 
portion of knowledge, and more enlight- 
ened times, were neceſſary to perfect the 
legiſlative power. Vice is the fame in all 
ages; but it is certainly poſſible to extir- 
pate enormous cuſtoms, and carry a de- 
cency in our manners; and true knowledge 

furniſnes us with a means of refinement 


from time to tine. 


ad 
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PHILIP IV. /irnamed the Hanvsour, 


FH E reign of Philip the Handſome is 
one of the moſt celebrated in our 
hiſtory ; full of great events, great faults, 
and great actions. This prince was ſeven- 
teen years old when he mounted the throne. 
He carried on the deſigns which his father 
had begun with regard to Arragon and 
Sicily; but after ſeveral negociations and 
battles, the count of Valois renounced all 
right to the kingdom, which the pope had 
given him in Spain; and Charles II. ſecond 
fon of the late king of Sicily, yielded him 
Anjou and Maine as an amends. The 
Arragonian prince ſupported himſelf in 
Sicily in ſpite of the oppoſition of France 
and Rome; and that iſland formed a king- 
dom ſeparate from that of Naples. 
Edward I. king of England, came to 
pay homage to Philip, and obtained the 
execution of a treaty which had been made 
between St. Lewis and Henry III.: but 
two rival nations, two powerful monarchs, 
divided by incompatible intereſts, could 
not be long united by any treaties. The 
ſmalleſt diſputes were able to raiſe a gene- 
ral war. An Engliſh ſailor fought at Bai- 
onne with a Norman ſailor, and killed 775 
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The Normans, in revenge for their coun- 

tryman, croſſed the ſeas, attacked and in- 

ſulted the Engliſh veſſels. One of their 

fleets loaded with merchandize was, on its 

return, eng by the Normans with all 

imaginable ſucceſs. The Engliſh, at the 
ſame. time, inſulted Rochelle, ravaged the 
country of Aletour, and carried off a great 
booty. Philip ſent. to demand ſatisfaction, 

threatening the king of England if he re- . 
fuſed, that he would cite him to the courts 
of France as his vaſſal. Edward replied, 
That he had a court in England, which 
vas entirely independent of any other 
© and that if any one had complaints to 
make againſt his ſubjects, he would will- 
© ingly hear, and readily redreſs.” The 
monarchs were fierce, and jealous of their. 
authority. Every thing ſeemed to threaten 
a rupture: it at laſt broke out with vio- 


lence, Edward was cited to appear before 


the peers, but did not obey; being cited a 
ſecond time, he ſent his brother und 
in his place; but the king inſiſted on his 
perſonal appearance. When the time for 
waiting was expired, the French king con- 
fiſcated Guienne, ſeized on Bourdeaux, Bai- 
onne, and other places belonging to the 
Engliſh. As ſoon as this news reached 
the king of England, he declared to Phi- 


lip, that he no longer acknowledged him. 
M2. for 
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for his ſovereign, nor would ever pay ho- 
mage to him more. | 

The chief allies of Edward were Adol- 
phus of Naſſau king of the Romans, and 
Guy earl of Flanders. The former having 
ſent a declaration of war which Feel 
injurious, received for anſwer a paper 
ſealed in form of a letter, in which he 
found only theſe Latin words, nimis Ger- 
mane ; that is, too German. They knew 
that his own affairs employed him ſuffi- 
ciently in Germany. The latter, a vaſſal 
to the king, had not yet declared himſelf: 
He had ſecretly promiſed his daughter in 
marriage to the eldeſt fon of Edward, 
which was a thing that, according to law, 
he could not do, without the conſent of 
the ſovereign monarch. The king of 
France, under ſome pretence, drew him to 
Paris, where he and his wife' were both put 
under arreſt, and he could obtain his li- 
berty on no other terms than conſenting to 
what the court exacted, being obliged, at 
the ſame time, to leave his daughter for 
an hoſtage. As ſoon as he was free, he 
made a freſh treaty with England ; daring 
likewiſe to ſend a challenge to the king 
of France. War broke out with great 
heat. ' The Engliſh were beaten, and al- 
moſt all Flanders conquered. 

by | Philip 
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Philip had a more dangerous enemy in 
Boniface VIII.; a man capable of overturn- 
ing all Europe, if he had not had a prince 
to deal with of inflexible reſolution. Boni- 
face began by attempting to act as maſter 
in deciding the quarrels betwixt the king 
and his vaſſals; but he was given to un- 
derſtand, that he had no right to give or- 
ders in theſe affairs; that the king reſpected 
him as head of his religion, but did not 
want his aſſiſtance to reign. Pride thus 
vwounded, does not eaſily pardon. The 
pontiff very ſoon revenged this affront: 
a new impoſition created murmurings 
among the people, who were already ex- 
hauſted by taxes. The king being in want 
of money, endeavoured to ſupply it, by 
putting the clergy under contribution. 
Some of its members complained to the 
pope. This it was which gave occaſion 
to the bull clericis laicos, which forbids all 
clerks, prelates, or religious orders of what 


denomination ſoever, to pay to the laity - 


any kind of tax, whether under the name 
of aid, loan, free- gift, ſupply, &c. with- 
out the permiſſion of the Holy See; de- 
claring that thoſe who furniſhed ſuch 
money, and thoſe who received it, whether 
princes, kings, or emperors, ſhould be 
excommunicated. Though France was 
not mentioned in this bull, yet Philip very 

M 3 5 well 
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well knew he was the 5 perſon 
pointed at. He returned it with ſpirit, 
and without making mention o, Rome, 
forbid the tranſportation of money, jewels, 
or proviſions, &c. out of the kingdom, 
without a permit ſigned by his own hand. 
Boniface felt the ſtroke, and diſſembled 
no longer. He ſent to the king another 
bull, of a nature likely to exaſperate the 
miſchief. If the intention of thoſe who 
made this prohibition,” ſays he, was, 
that it ſhould extend to us, to the pre. 
_ ©- lates, or eccleſiaſtics, it was not only 
imprudent, but ſenſeleſs, ſince neither 
vou nor any other ſecular prince can have 
amy power over them, This ſingle prin- 
< ciple muſt alone ſubject you to the cen- 
'+ ſures paſſed on thoſe who violate the 
liberty of the church.“ The king replied, 
by a manifeſto full of ſpirit, « That the 
« ecclefiaſtics were members of the ſtate as 


well as others; and. of conſequence. 


© obliged to contribute their money to- 
© wards its preſervation, and ſhould the 
© rather do it, as in war their eſtates 
* were moſt expoſed “: that it was con- 


An ancient charter ſays, © Whoever ſhall yield 
up, whether to a church or any individual, an 

* eltate-which has been uſed to pay tribute to our 
$5.4 3 a treaſury, 
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« trary to natural right, to forbid ſo neceſ- 
« fary a contribution, while they were per- 
« mitted to ſpend their incomes in equipage, 
© in feaſts, and all kinds of yanity, to the 
« prejudice of the poor. In fine, that he 
« teared God, and honoured the miniſters 
* of the church; but that having juſtice 
* on his ſide, he feared no unjuſt me- 
© naces.” | | BIS 

The pope ordered his legates to pro- 


nounce excommunication ; but they had 


the prudence not to do it. The pontiff 
was, at the ſame time, ſtruck with the re-. 
monſtrances of the archbiſhop of Reims, 


on the ſcandal cauſed by his bull, which 
drew from him ſeveral explanations of it, 


till at length he was obliged to allow, that 
in caſes of urgent neceſſity, a king of 
France might levy ſubſidies on the clergy 
without the permiſſion of Rome; and that 
he had not pretended to give any blow to 
the liberties, privileges, and cuſtoms of the 
kingdom. This politic condeſcenſion was 
followed by the canonization of St. Lewis. 


Boniface had not, in reality, leſs malice, 


* treaſury, ſhall continue to pay exactly the ſame ſum 
as before; at leaſt, till he can produce a charter by 
* which he makes it appear that we'have remitted 
© that tribute; the exemption of the church then, 
in ſuch caſes, ſuppoſes a particular conceſſion from 
* the ſovereign 

M 4 
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againſt Philip than before; but he was 
willing to obtain the replevy of a tenth, 
which he had hitherto been prevented from 


receiving. He gained his point, and Phi- 
lip conſented to receive him as mediator of 


a peace betwixt him, the King of Eng. 


land, and the king of the Romans, on the 
condition that he ſhould decide as an ar- 
bitrator freely choſen, and not as a judge. 
The award which the pope gave, was a 
monument of partiality and injuſtice. An 
Engliſh biſhop was employed to read it to 
Philip ; but when he came to the article 
which ordered the reſtitution of the places 
taken from the earl of Flanders, the 
count of Artois, tranſported with indigna- 
tion, tore the bull in pieces, ſwearing, 
that a king of France ſhould never ſubmit 
to ſuch ſhameful conditions. The king, 
on his fide, proteſted, he would never exe- 
cute fo unjuſt an. order,” given without 
power. Soon after, the earl of Flanders 
was 'obliged to ſurrender himſelf. at diſcre- 
tion, with his two ſons. Their lives were 
| 8 them; but all Flanders was ſeized 
for the uſe of the crown. 

Hitherto the enterprizes of Boniface had 
been but a prelude to his extravagant de- 
ſigns. He now ſent a ne legate, a declared 
enemy, though a ſubject to Philip. This 


Was Bernard of — biſhop of Pamiers, in 
favour 
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favour of whom the pope had made this 
biſhoprick without conſent of the 
monarch. This legate was not only to 
propoſe a league with the Perſians 
the Turks, but to inſiſt on Philip's re- 
ſtoring the earl of Flanders to liberty. 
Seeing his orders treated with contempt, 

he dared to inſult the king to his face, 
telling him his conduct to the ſovereign 

pontiff deſerved the chaſtiſement which 
had been too long deferred: that his king- 
: D 
terdicted, and himſelf puniſhed by ex 


communication. Such inſolence delerved 


ſevere treatment; but the king only baniſh- 
ed the prelate, ho then broke vut in the 
moſt injurious railings a bis maſter. 

Upon which a memorial was preſented, 
charging him not only bike ſedition, but 
rebellion. Twenty-four witneſſes judicially 
heard, almoſt all atteſted the trutk of theſe 

accuſations, and Philip the Handſome; with 
great difficulty, pur Him under the pro- 
tection of the church. 
Boniface nom became * He pub- 
ned bulls without number, declaring. 


in one, that the ſeoular princes had no 
power over eccleſiaſtics: in another, he 
g tenths, 


of Rome : in a third, he ſaid, That God 
M5 Fhad 


renewed the prohibition of paying 
and other ſubſidies, without the 
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* had eſtabliſhed him over kings and king- 
doms, to root out, to deftroy, ſet up or 
6 2 down, to build or to plant; that 
© kings were to ſubmit to the pope, and that 
to think otherwiſe, was to be a fool, 
* a madman, and an infidel. Nobody 
doubted this with reſpe& to ſpirituals, to 
which the pontifical power was limited; 
but Boniface added, after having reproach- 
ed Philip for his tyranny, * That he com- 
« manded the clergy of France to appear 
at Rome, to deliberate on the reforma- 
tion of the ſtate; and that he the king 
« ſhould either come himſelf, or ſend ſome 
one in his place, to hear, ſays he, the 
judgment f God aud me. In fine, to 
Jeave no doubt of the intentions of Boni- 
face, the archdeacon of Narbonne, the 
bearer of theſe bulls, ſummoned the king 
to acknowledge, under pain af excommu- 
nication, that he held the temporal ſove- 
reignty of his kingdom under the pope. 
The laſt bull ordered the prelates and 
French doctors to meet at Rome the firſt. 
of November, to hold a council. 5 
The leaſt of theſe ſtrokes would have 
dethroned a Lewis the Meek; but Philip 
the Handſome oppoſed the torrent with 
an invincible firmneſs. He ſaid to his 
children, in preſence of the court, that he 
would diſinherit them, if ever they were 
Ae | * cowards 
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«* cowards enough to acknowledge they held 
the crown of France of any man living, 
or owned, in theſe temporal things, any 
power above them, but that of God alone.“ 

e refuſed audience to a legate, as the 
pope had refuſed it to one of his ambaſſa- 
dors; and he ordered one of the bulls to 
be publickly burnt, without any regard to 
the dignity of Boniface. Mean while, the 
example of many kings, who had fallen 
victims to the thunder of the Vatican, the 
foree of prejudice, which made the multi- 
tude ſubmit to the manifeſt injuſtice of the 
court of Rome; the dread of being aban- 
doned by men whom the ties of the church 
could make forget the duty of ſubjeQs z 
all together made him think it neceſſary to 
* againſt the attempts of the pontiff 

y prudent meafures. | | 

With this view, he aſſembled all the 

ſtates of the kingdom, to whom he joined 
two deputies of cities, corporations, chap- 
ters, univerſities, and the fuperiors of the 
religious orders. This was the firſt time 
that the third ſtate of the kingdom, the 
commons, had ever been convoked. The 
three orders gave ſeparately their opinion in 
favour of the independence of the crown. 
The nobles and commons, in the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt deciſive manner; the clergy eva- 
ſixely; at firſt endeavouring to excuſe the 
%%% J 


* 


pope, ſing e d very cauti- 
ouſly with ets to the head of the church, 
and even demanding pernuſſion of -the 
king to attend the pope's ſummons, The 
king and the barons proteſted they would 
not ſuffer it. The prohibition to leave the 
kingdom, or fend any money out of it, 
without expreſs permiſſion, was renewed 
with more vigour than before: notwith- 
ſtanding which, four archbiſhops, thirty 
biſhops, and ſome abbots, — Rome, 
4earing more to diſobey the pope than 
their ſovereign. Though Boniface expect- 
ed a greater number, he yet held his coun- 
cit, They conſidered as the work of this 
afſembly, the celebrated bull, by which 
it is defined: and pronounced, That in 
the church are two ſwords, the ſpiritual 
* and temporal, both under the nar 19 
_ * ſtical power: that the firſt ought to be 
employed by the church alone; the ſe- 
cond by and warriors for the ſer- 
vice of the church, acting by the order 
* ar permiſſion of the — that the 
temporal authority is ſubjet to the ſpi- 
ritual, by which it is inſtituted and 
=? judged, ad which alone has the privi- 
lege of being accountable to God only; 

and that men could have no other belief 
on this point, without falling into the 
4 TOE of the Manicheans.“ This ſtrange 
| deciſion 

* 
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deciſion had, for its foundation, o 
fimple allegory. The two — of Sr. 
Peter, which are ſpoken of in the goſpel, 
are the two ſwords which inſured Omni- 
potence to his ſueceſſors. 210 
Animoſity increaſed on all ſides. Philip 
again convoked the lords and biſhops. In 
this parliament, where but few prelates 
were to be ſeen, William of Nogaret, 
knight and advocate general, (for the func- 
tions of the long robe were in thoſe days 
united to thoſe of the ſword) accuſed the 
_ pope of impoſture, ſimony, and hereſy, 
and concluded with depoſing him in a 
council. In the mean time, however, the 
parties continued to negociate; but ſoon 
after, a legate brought propoſals to the 
king, full of inſolence and rebellion. He 
rephed in terms equally firm and reſpect- 
ful; but Boniface declared him excommu- 
nicated, - at the ſame time ca his 
pride and reſentment to ſuch an unheard af 
exceſs, as to enjoin his confeſſor to render 
him an account of the monarch's conduct. 
There now remained nothing more than 
to diſpoſe of his crown, which) the pope 
offered to the king of the Romans, Albert 
of Auſtria, whom he had formerly treated 
as a rebel and uſurper ; | but, whom be 
now treated as a great king, when he 
judged him proper to ſerve his 1 
rance 


2 
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France rung with freſh CO againſt 
er 


this pontiff. Every ord 


the ſtate re- 


newed its proteſtations of fidelity. Philip 


appealed to the future council, and to the 
ture pope, from all that Boniface had done 
againſt him : an unneceſſary 
appeal, without doubt; but it proved the 
oly 


or ſhould do 


- deference which he paid to the 
Nogaret received orders to fi 


See. 
this 


act, and publiſh it in Rome. He learned 


that the pope was retired to Anaguie, 
where he fulminated new bulls. Nogaret 


reſolved to ſeize him, according to the re- 
* ſolution of the council in which he had 


been depoſed. He 


gained the inhabitants 


of the city, forced the caſtle, and found 
there immenſe treaſures accumulated by 


the pontiff; he made himſelf maſter of 
his perſon, and ſummoned him to convoke 
-a general council, to receive the repo 


rt of 


his arreſt. < I can eaſily conſole myſelf, 


ſaid the haughty Boniface, * for being 


CO- 


demned by patarins, (which was a name 


© that they gave to the heretic A 


nies) 


© here is my head; I will die on the throne 
* where God has placed me.“ The inha- 


bitants of Anaguie delivered him 


from 


the hands of Nogaret, and he fled to Rome 


for refuge, with vengeance in his heart. 


He was there ſeized with a fever and died, 


guilty of all. the crimes which pride, 


ambi- 
tion, 
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tion, and avarice could cauſe in an eminent 
tation, It cannot be denied but that 
Philip carried it with rather too high a 
hand. * Moderation would have better be- 
come a great prince; and the more diffi- 
cult it is in theſe conjunctures, the more 
honourable is the, practice of it. 

During theſe fatal differences, Flanders 
became a theatre of carn The king 
had reunited it to the crown ; but ſh 
leſs of a conqueror than a. father in his 
treatment of it. Unfortunately, he left a 
man to command, who was the leaſt fit 
of any, to keep in obedience a people 
whoſe affections were to be gained. Thi: 
was the count of St. Paul; 1 
enced nobleman, who, by impoſts the 
moſt tyrannical ſeverity, cauſed the Flem- 
ings to rebel. An old man, of no higher 
rank than a weaver of Bruges, was at the 
head of the malecontents : the revolution 
was his work. The French were maſſacred 
in almoſt every town in Flanders. 

- Philip ſent an army under the command 
of the count of Artois, a brave captain, but 
| whoſe imprudence undid him. Full of 

contempt for theſe rebels, whom he looked 
on as a deſpicable mob, he reſolved to at- 
tack them in a ſtation in which they 
all the advantage; and he went ſo far as 
to inſult with injurious "IO 1 
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ſtable of Neſsle, who was of a different 
opinion. You ſee that I am no traitor, 
replied the conſtable, * 1 will lead. on, but 
* you will never return.“ His words were 
verified. The count, the conſtable: him. 
ſelf, the. firſt lords in the kingdom, and 
twenty. thouſand French loſt their. lives in 
this famous battle of Courtray. Four 
- thouſand pair of gilt ſpurs ſerved as a mo- 
nument of the F Temmilh victory : a terrible 
| proof of the courage which i is che effect of 
deſpair. 

/ The kin marched in aioo to take 
vengeance for this defeat. Extraordinary 
taxes, which took the fifth part of the — 
tunes of, evety particular, perſon, and the 
enormous increaſe of the value of money, 
enabled him to raiſc a numerous army, but 
excited violent murmurs. All theſe prepa- 
rations anſwered no end: the king —.— 
without Aach or rather with the ſhame of 
havi made no attack on the enemy. 
be follow campaign was more honour- 

able: being ſurrounded in an engagement, 
he: fought mo uncommon. . valour ; but 
the Flemings continually returned to their 
Charge. Shall we never have done, 
Fe king ors cp * 
4 t was at t 

on boo. The eldeſt fon of the late — of 

Flanders was reinſtated in his dominions, on 
condition 
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condition of doing homage to the crown; 
and Philip kept Liſle, Doway, Orchies, 
and i Fo indemnify him for the 
expences he had been at. The peace was 
already concluded with the king of Eng- 
land, to whom they reſtored Guienne, 
which he was to bold as the vaſſal of 
France, as before. Thus, after many un- 
neceſſary battles, things were reſtored into 
their natural channel. 

In the midſt of theſe woubles, Philip 
employed | himſelf in reforming abuſes. 
Hie publiſhed a proper ordinance to ſup- 
port the rights of the clergy; and more 
than all to perfect the adminiſtration of 
juſtice. The principal means he took 
was, to fix the parliaments in Paris. This 
illuſtrious body aſſembled twice a year, 
_ their fittings laſted two months at a 

The king naming the members, 

— choſe the ſame twice: Peers alone 
were choſen for liſe. They admitted no 
layman who was not either knight or gen- 
tleman: if they at any time called in people 
of the law, ith was only to conſult them on 
particular occaſions, till inſenſibly they 
began to have a voice in the aſſembly, and 
to ſit with the nobility. The Roman laws 
having been introduced into the kingdom; 
and juriſprudence being become a ſtudy, 

they made themſelves maſters of the af 
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of the kingdom by their application and 


knowledge. Such men as the knights, 


whoſe lives were divided between fighting 
and pleaſure, were ſoon diſguſted with a 
profeſſion equally grave and laborious, 
They left it all at once, when the parlia- 
ments became perpetual under the rei 

of Philip the Long: the lawyers alone 
remained: the robe acquired a legitimate 
conſideration: they began to diſtinguiſh 
two ſorts of nobility, thoſe of the ſword, 


and thoſe of the robe. Thoſe who deſpiſed 
the laſt might, without doubt, be ſaid 


not to know what juſtice in a ſtate was. 

The univerſity had occaſion for ſome 
reformation. The ſheriff of Paris, a very 
conſiderable magiſtrates having arreſted 
and hanged a ſcholar who had merited 
death, the cry was, that the privileges of 


the ſchools were violated, and their doors 


were all immediately ſhut. The ſheriff was 
excommunicated by the biſhops court, and 


the pariſh prieſts went ſolemnly in proceſ- 


ſion to throw ſtones at his houſe, loading 
him with maledictions. He was at length 
obliged to do all that the univerſity re- 
quired of him; which was, to go to ſolicit 


his pardon at Rome. The king, far from 
reſtraining an abuſe ſo contrary to all 


public order, contributed to the triumph 
of the doctors. Was this the gy/2 
ar 
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fear or policy? In either caſe, it was 


equally inexplicable; but in a bad go- 
yernment, there always happen things 
which are unaccountable, _ | 

Philip was ſtill ſo much under the influ- 
ence of prejudice, that he could not look 
on himſelf as ſafe while the anathemas and 
ordinances of Boniface ſubſiſted. Bene- 
dict XI, as pacific as his predeceſſor was 
turbulent, had already, of his own free 
will, abſolved him from cenſures, in caſe 
he had incurred them : a remarkable ex- 
preſſion in the mouth of a ſovereign pon- 
tiff. Benedict being dead, the king, deſi- 
rous of a more ſignal ſatisfaction, 
the Tiara for Bertrand de Goth, a Gaſcon, 
equally ſubtle and ambitious. After having 
made him promiſe upon oath, (if we may 
give credit to hiſtorians) to grant him 
what he deſired, the new pope, known 
by the name of Clement V. kept his en- 
gagement, though he had been an inti- 
mate friend of Bon iface, and a zealous 
partizan againſt the French; he neverthe- 
leſs declared, that the bulls of that pontiff 
ſhould never do any prejudice to the ki 
or kingdom. He revoked thoſe whi 
forbid eccleſiaſtics contributing to the pub- 
lic ſervice, without the permiſſion of Rome. 
He likewife diſannulled thoſe which eſta- 
bliſhed the abſolute ſovereignty of the 


Pope. 
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pope. He granted to the king for five 
years, the tenth part of the revenues of 
the clergy ; and conſented at length, not 
without pain, to fit in judgment on the 
memory of Boniface VIII. An accuſa. 
tion was publiſned againſt him, in which 
he was charged with the moſt attrocious 
crimes. A general council was called to 
judge him at Vienne in Dauphiny. Philip 
purſued him with a warmth of vengeance 
not to be juſtified ; but he was prevailed 
on to put an end to this ſcandal, and deſiſt 
from perſecuting his memory. As the 
"accuſation of hereſy did the moſt diſcre 
dit to the popedom, the council cleared 
the memory of the dead pontiff on that 
account, and paſſed no ſentence on him 
for any other thing. . | 
While Clement V. ſhewed himſelf ſo 
well diſpoſed in favour of the king, all 
France rung with complaints, the ſubject 
of which was, a crying abuſe that increaſed 
from day to day. Philip, to reimburſe 
his exhauſted finances, had often recourſe 
to the moſt dangerous methods; parti- 
cularly to the alteration of the value of had t 


money. Specie, in the year 1303, was ſuffel 
raiſed one- third above its real value, and was 
two-thirds in 1306, inſomuch that a penny 1118 
of St. Lewis's was worth threepence. The Grea 
new money was generally decried. Com- of a 


plaints 


\ 
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plaints were ſoon changed into ſeditions. 
The common people role, and loſt all re- 
ſpect for royalty. Several promiſes of 
reformation were forced from the govern- 
ment, which were never faithfully perform 
ed, This was the ſad conſequence of the: 
cruſades, which had ſwallowed all the money: - 
inthe kingdom; andof a bad adminiſtration, 
which, inſtead of redreſſing the grievance, 
made it worſe. The malecontents, made; 
no ſcruple of calling the king by the name; 
of falſe coiner. It is believed that the want- 
of money was the chief reaſon for the ex- 
pulſion of the Jews, who were always accu- 
ſed of profaning the hoſt, and crucifying 
children; but they were undoubtedly 
guilty of groſs uſury, and by ſuch means 
came the objects of public execration. 

They were once more baniſhed the king- 
dom, though tolerated at the ſame time in 
Rome. Their eſtates were all confiſcated. 
The proſecution of the knights templars 
put the finiſhing ſtroke to the celebrity of 
this reign. No event ever furniſhed more 
— doubts and conjectures. Paſſion 
had too great a ſhare in this tranſaction, to 
ſuffer truth to appear. Fhis military order 
was eſtabliſned at Jeruſalem in the year 
1118, and was — increaſed. 
Great privileges, immenſe 'riches, hcence 
of arms, and pride of birth, had _ 
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duced abuſes, which were doubtleſs in. 
creaſed, by the ignorance and ſuperſtition 
of the times. It cannot be doubted, but 
that the knights templars, by loſing the 
humility which was ſuitable to their voy, 
and giving themſelves up to the vices of 
the age, drew upon themſelves the hatred 
of the clergy and the- people. 

Philip the Handſome, in concert with 
Clement V. had projected the total ruin 
of theſe knights : whether it was that a 
particular diſike animated them againſt 
them, as there is reaſon to think ; or whe- 
ther they really believed the crimes with 

which their enemies accuſed them, I can- 

not take upon me to ſay : however it was, 
they were charged with making their no- 
vices deny Jeſus Chriſt, and adore an 
hideous idol; of abandoning themſelves to 
the moſt abominable debauches; of killing 


and roaſting the. illegitimate children of 


their fellow-members, &c. Theſe were 
vices which the generality of the world 
ſuppoſed y 
but which the moſt ſenſible part of man- 
kind looked on as chimeras. | 

All at once the knights templars were 
arreſted from one end of France to the 
other, The king ſeized on their temple to 
his own uſe. He then nominated a Jaco- 
bine as inquiſitor, who was to examine 


115 them 


practiſed by their order; 
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them in preſence of ſeveral witneſſes. The 
oreateſt number, and the chief officers of 
the order, confeſſed either the whole or 
in part the crimes of which they were 
accuſed. The ſame in atories in the 
rovinces produced the ſame confeſſions; 
— it was very ſoon known, that almoſt 
all had retracted what they. ſaid ; declar- 
ing, that tortures had forced from, them 
a confeſſion as contrary to truth as it 
was to probability. The judges, embar- 
raſſed by this accident, held a council, 
and decided in what manner to treat thoſe 
who retracted their confeſſion. According 
to the rules of the inquiſition, ſuch a one 
could not eſcape from death. Fifty-nine 
were delivered to the ſecular power, and 
burnt in a ſlow fire; among whom there was 
not one who did not invoke God in the 
flames; nor one who would take ad | 
of the on which was offered him, if 
he would reacknow the crimes which 
he had at firſt confeſſed. They all declared 
to the laſt moment, that they retracted 
becauſe they looked on it as their duty; 
but had falſely confeſſed through weakneſßs. 
This dying courage had ſomething heroic 
in it, and was looked on by the world as a 
proof of innocence. ' ett 191 54 
The king being determined to aboliſh 
the order, and the pope having taken on 
| „ | himſelf 
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himſelf the office of doing it, he named 


for the proſecution - eight -commiſſaries, 
before whom he ſummoned the grand. 
maſter,” James Molai. He was brought 
loaded with chains like a villain. Molai 
declared, that he was ready to undertake 


the defence of his order; but that he could 


neither write or read; and moreover, not 
being worth fourpence in the world to de- 
fray the expence of the trial, he aſked if 
he might not at leaſt be permitted to apply 
to counſel. They told him, that in an 
affair of hereſy, they could grant him 
neither counſel or advocate; and that he 


muſt remember his own depoſition, which' 


was immediately read to him. Struck 
with ſurpriſe, he made the ſign 
croſs, and exclaimed againſt the cardinals 
who had ſubſcribed to the interrogatories, 


taxed them with impoſture; and declared 


that they 
reſponſes. 


had perverted the ſenſe of his 
Seventy- four knights 


their order. According to report, both 


promiſes and menaces had been employed 


to draw a confeſſion of crimes Which had 
been imputed to them; and the maſt vio- 
lent tortures were put in 


in other places, the dying teſtimony of 


e men who expired in torments, in 


defence 


of the 


lars 
brought to Paris, undertook to defend 


practice, to extort 
it from thoſe whom they could not ſeduce: 
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defence of the truth, ſufficiently: counter- 
balanced thoſe who, through cowardice, 
had betrayed it. K | 

Alb theſe things made no impreſſion. 
Informations continued. Two hundred 
and thirty-one witneſſes were examined, 
of whoſe depoſitions there is only one re- 
maining. At length, after two years pro- 
ſecution, the pope, contrary to the advice 
of almoſt all the biſhops and the doors of 
the council of Vienna, (who demanded to 
hear the defence of the great officers) pro- 
nounced the decree of ſuppreſling the order. 
Though we cannot, ſaid he, pronounce - 
* contig to the forms of law, yet we ſup- 
preſs it proviſionally and by apoſtolical 
authority, preſerving to ourſelves and to 
the holy Romiſn church, the diſpoſition 
* of the perſons and eſtates of the knights 
* templars.” Theſe eſtates were given to 
the Hoſpitalers who had juſt conquered the 
ile of Rhodes, and are now better known- 
underthe name of the knights of Malta. 
Several moderns ſuſpect that Philip the 
Handſome was defirous of enriching him- 
ſelf with the ſpoils of the temple : he took, 
however, to reimburſe himſelf for the 
immenſe expences of the profecution, no 
more than - two-thirds of the money and 
eirects., Clement, with reſpe& to the 
tour grand officers of the order,” propoſed 

N o 
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only to condemn them to perpetual impri. 
ſonment, if they would publickly confeſ 
their crimes ; for it was neceſſary to con. 
vince the people of the juſtice of ſo extra. 
ordinary a procedure. They built a ſcaf. 
fold at Paris, where they made the officer; 
mount; the executioner piled up the fag. 
gots in their ſight, undoubtedly with a de- 

lign of rendering them more flexible: 
then read to them their firſt confeſſion and 
ſentence. The grand-maſter being ſum- 
moned to renew his, declared it was a falſe 
one, that his order was not only innocent, 
but holy: that if he had unworthily accuſed 
it through fear, and at the ſolicitations 
of the, pope and the king, he deſerved death 
for that crime alone; and that the would 
expiate it by the moſt dreadful torments. 
The commander of Normandy, brother to 
the prince dauphin of Auvergne, ſpoke 
pretty much in the ſame terms. The le- 
gates, aſtoniſned and covered with confu- 
| Fon, delivered them to the ſheriff of Paris, 
who burnt them in a ſlow fire, repeating 
in the midſt of the flames the ſame which 
they had before declared from the ſcaffold. 
It is ſaid, that the grand-maſter, juſt as 
he was expiring, addreſſed himſelf to 
Clement, and cited him to appear in forty 
days time before the judgment- ſeat of God, 
adding a like citation to Philip in one year 
| 3 from 
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from that period; a on, without 
doubt, framed after the events had taken 
place. 
, The ſuppreſſion of the knights templats, 
according to the preſident Henault, was 
a horrid enormity; whether the crimes. al- 
ledged againſt them were real or fictitious 
there were certainly ſtrong reaſons De 
ſuppreſſing an order which , was — 
uleleſs to the church, chargeable and dan- 
gerous to the public, as well by its power 
as by the ſcandal. it brought upon religion; 
but the better founded it appeared to be, 
the more; aſtoniſhing was the manner of 
doing eit. Daniel, and ſeveral other hiſto- 
rians, ſeem to have no doubt of the cer- 
tainty of the crimes; laid to the charge of 
theſe knights; but thoſe of our own days do 
not ſo certainly believe them. They would 
have it thought, that things which at the 
firſt glance appear to be abfurd, were eſta- 
bliſned by poſitive evidence; and even by 
the ſtatutes of the order, that they could 
judge of the credibility of innumerable depo- 
ſitions, of which no traces were remaining, 
and that the declaration of a multitude of 
templars in the midſt of the fire, was of 
leſs weight than their firſt confeſſion. This 
order, as. ſome authors aſſure us, had 
offended the government, and Philip the 
Handſome was implacable. 


N 2 | This 


- 
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This prince, at the council of Vienna, 
ſhewed a great deal of zeal for the holy 
war. Ir was there decreed, that a'tenth of 
every one's fortune ſnould be levied during 
_ fix years, to defray the expences of carry. 
ing one on; but the money was all em. 
ployed to ſome other purpoſe. Perhaps 
theſe projects of the cruſade were no more 
than pretences for amaſſing money. The 
heavy weight of taxes made the people 
groan. Of ſo many burthenſome ſubſidies, 
they were by no means certain that the 
tenth part was in the treaſury. They could 
not believe that the king was poor, while 
his miniſters were diſplaying the moſt oſten- 
rer 1450 CN, 773% hrtht 
Philip, threatened with a general inſur- 
rection, was ſtill more unhappy in his own 
family. The wives of his three ſons were 
accuſed, and two of them convicted of adul- 
- tery. This, joined to his other uneaſineſs, 
threw him into a fatal diſorder. - Struck with 
a ſenſe of his faults when it was too late, 
he gave to Lewis his ſucceſſor, very good 
advice, which is never equal to good ex- 
ample. He ordered that the eſtates be- 
longing to the children of France ſhould, 
in default of male-heirs, return to the 
crown. This was a uſeful precaution, as it 
| prevented their falling into ſtrangers hands 
by marriage. This king died at the age of 
forty- 
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forty-lix, with the glory of having vigor- $7 


ouſly maintained his own rights, and the 
mortify ing reflection, of having rendered 
his people unhappy. . 
Under the reign of Philip the Handſome, 
the province of Lyons was, united to the 
crown, becauſe the archbiſhop had the 
temerity to refuſe homage to the king. 
Duels were forbidden in all matters of 
civil right. The cuſtom of acting myſte - 
ries on the theatres, began in this reign to 
be eſtabliſhed. In a feaſt which was given 
when Philip armed his children upon their 
receiving the order of knighthood; We 
* ſee,” ſays an ancient ems : God the 
Son eating apples; laughing with his 
mother, ſaying pater poſters. with his. 
* apoſtles, raiſing and judging the dead: 
we hear the bleſſed ſinging in paradiſe, 
* with four: ſcore and ten angels; and fee 
the damned weeping in a black and ſul- 
© phurequs hell, incircled with above a 
hundred devils, who laugh at their miſery: 
* we ſee allo a cunning knave, who is firſt 
* a ſimple clerk that chaunts an. epiſtle, 
* then a biſhop, then an archbiſhop, and 
* at laſt a pope, always Sormandiſing 
* upon chickens and capons.* Theſe inde- 
cent and ridiculous ſpectacles were, for a 
long time, the delight of the French, who 
N 3 were 
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were fooliſn enough to be devoutly amuſed 
by fuch fopperies. 

A ſumptuary law; publiſhed in 1294, ] 
fixed the number of meſſes which ſhould 
be ſerved at table: at ſupper, which was 
then the grand meal, two meſſes of meat 
and a bacon ſoup were allowed: at dinner, 
one meſs of meat, and ſome paſtry : never 
more than four diſhes of paſtry were al. 
lowed on faſt days,. nor more than three on 
other days. Kings themſelves were ferved 
in no other way. We read, that in Eng- 

land the monks complained to Henry II. 
againſt their abbot, who had reduced them 

to ten diſhes:. They bring me only three,“ 
replied he, Woe be to your abbot, if he 
© allows you more than Temperance allows 
your king.“ The ſame law fixed the 
number of robes which they ſhould buy 
in a year, with the prices of them; like- 
wiſe forbidding citizens to have carriages, 
to uſe torches, or wear furs: prohibitions, 
which, like many others, were altogether 

_ uſeleſs, becauſe nobody took any ſteps: to- 
wards carrying them into execution. 
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LEWIS X. firnamed HuTix. *© 


LE WIS already king of Navarre, from 
the time of his mother's death, wha 
was heireſs to that kingdom, now mounted 
his father's throne with good intentions, 
but too much lightneſs and folly in his 
conduct. The count of Valois his uncle, 
drove from him this timid ſpirit, and made 
him immediately ſacrifice a reſpectable 
miniſter, who had the greateſt authority - 
in the late reign. This was Enguerraud 
of Marigni; a man of quality, ſuperin- 
tendant of the finances, to whom they falſely 
imputed the badneſs of the coin and the 
evils of the ſtate. The king demanded 
one day in full council, what was become 
of the money which had been raiſed by ſo 
many taxes and tenths. The count of 
Valois replied, * That Marigni was then 
in the adminiſtration, and he ought to 
render an account of it.” I am ready 
* to do it,“ returned the ſuperintendant, 
© whenever I am called on.“ Tou are 
called on now then,* rejoined! the count. 
Marigni, without ſeeming at all concerned, 
ſaid, I remitted a great part to you, fir, 
* the reſt has been employed to diſcharge 
the expences of the ſtate, and the war in 

| N 4 Flanders.“ 
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Flanders.“ The prince gave him the 
lie: the miniſter forgetting all reſpect, re. 
turned it. The count put his hand to 
his ſword: the people ſeparated them, and 
prevented a battle. After ſuch a ſcene, it 
was eaſy to perſuade Lewis, that he muſt 
ſacrifice to the people the only victim which 
could appeaſe them. | 

_ Marigni having been arreſted, no one 
perſon appeared to depoſe any thing againſt 
him, though all.the world had been calle 
upon to tell all they knew. The proſecu- 
tion was ſupported by vague accuſations, to 


which he was provided with ſufficient 


anſwers; but he in vain begged to be 
heard. Lewis was urged only by ſenti- 


ments of equity; his uncle by an exceſs | 
of vengeance. A new machination was ſet 
at work againſt the ſuperintendant. Some 


witneſſes depoſed, that his wife and ſiſter had 
recourſe to magic to deliver him: that they 


had practiſed charms on the king and the 


count. The operation conſiſted of prick- 
ing or burning, with certain ceremont: s, 
accompanied with certain words, figures 
of wax, which repreſented the perſons 
whom they wiſhed to periſh. This ſorcery 
was believed to have an infallible effect on 
the bodies of thoſe they were deſigned to 
repreſent. An extravagance ſo very abſurd 
was then, and had been a long while ; 
| ds 
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moſt ſerious affair. It contributed much 
to the deſtruction of the accuſed. With- 
cout ob judicial form, he was condemned' 
to the gibbet. as attainted, and convicted. 
of all Ne crimes which, without proof, 
had been imputed to him, the waxen 
images having determined the king to per- 
mit the injuſtice. 

This ſentence was executed. i 
proteſting his innocence to the laſt. The 

ple were now as much moved with 
25 as they had been before tranſported. 
with hate. W very ſoon teſtified his. 
repentance. The count of Valois, ſtruck 
with a dreadful diſorder, looked on it as. 
2 chaſtiſement from heaven, and diſtri- 
buted alms, with orders to ſay to every 
poor perſon who received them, *< Pray to 
God for my Lord Euguerraud of Ma- 
« rigni, and for my lord Charles of Valois.” 
Almoſt all hiſtorians juſtify this, illuſtrious; 
unfortunate man, who was a memorable: 
example of the injuſtice of courts, the 
danger of being placed high, and, the 
inſtability of all human things. His 
crime. was the having held the reins of 
government in a0 times, and under 
a king who had not the happineſs. of his 


people at heart. It was by the counſel of _ 


two-Florentines that Philip had altered the 
money. They had found their account 
| ” OR um 
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in it without doubt, and the innocent wag 
pumſhed. | 
The Flemings having rebelled, want of 
money to carry on the war, and the fear 
of creating an inſurrection among the 
people by freſh impoſitions, gave birth to 
4 new expedient, which was of ſervice to 
the kingdom. The burgeſſes of cities 
had for a long time enjoyed their liberty, 
but the inhabitants of the country were 
Mill ſlaves. Their freedom was offereg 
. them on condition they paid a certain | 
. ſum. The greateſt part preferred their | 
money to their liberty; for they had been 
always accuſtomed to ſlavery, and they 
were forced to buy a good of which 
they knew not the value. Lewis being 
willing that the kingdom of the Franks 
mould be in reality what they were in 
name, declared, that all who had been 
Kept in unwilling ſervitude, might now 
enjoy their native freedom, and that his 
fubjects ſhould ceaſe to be uneaſy on the 
rights of mainmort, or for marriage. 
Pope Alexander III. had already decided 
in council in 1167, that Chriſtians ought 
to be free and exempt from ſervitude. 
Thus the nation recovered the moſt pre- 
cious of all human dleſſings; and if all 
vaſſals had imitated their king, we ſhould 
not ſee in ſome provinces, eſpecially Bur- 


2 
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dy, at this day, the remains of a ſerui - 
tude unworthy of humanity. Fhe ſums 
the king raiſed, by thus ſetting his people 
free, was not ſufficient for his purpoſe; 
he therefore thought of another expedient, 
which was to recal the Jews for a dozen 
years, and load them with taxes. This 
wretched nation was obliged to return to 
France to make amends for the Wen 
they had formerly done it. | 
Though the expedition to Flanders was 
{ dt ſucceſsful, yet the rebels ſubmitted. 
The king, at his return, employed himfelf 
in reſtraining the oppreſſion o* his offteers.- 
He had the public good at heart. We 
can never too much admire thoſe acts by 
which he forbid (copying an eſtabliſhment 
of the emperor F rederick) the interrupting 
of labourers in their work, ſeizing -thar 
goods, their perſons, inſtruments, or Cat- 
tle, or any implement of agriculture. - He 
likewiſe reſtored the coin to its former 
footing. A violent diſorder carried off 
this prince in the ſecond year of his reign. 
He left no male-heirs; the queen bein 
big with child at the time of his death, 
and ſoon after brought to bed of a ng 
who lived only eight days. Before his 
birth, Philip count of Poitiers, was de- 
_— by the twelve peers, regent of the 
kingdom, ſuppoſing a prince to be born; 
S PP? * 8 9 
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and king, ſhould it be a princeſs. Till 
then there had been no formal law of 
that kind, ſuch a caſe having never before 
been. Notwithſtanding this proviſion, the 
throne appeared vacant by the death of the 
young prince. It raiſed great conteſts, 
The affair was debated in a numerous aſ- 
ſembly of the three ſtates of the kingdom. 
It was there decided, that the Salic law 
would not permit women to ſucceed to the 
crown. This was not fixing any I 
eſtabliſnment, but confirming that whic 

cuſtom had authorized from the beginning 
of monarchy. 


\ 


8 8 A * 
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PHILIPP V. fruamed the Lo o. 

HILIP, by the ſtrength of great mercy 
and kindneſs, calmed the diſcontents of 
the people. His reign, tranquil and ſhort, 
furniſhes little matter for this abridgment. 
The fooliſh diſpute of the Cordeliers on 
the form of their capuchins and the pro- 
priety of their nouriſhment, belongs to 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, and has no buſineſs 
here. A diſpute which the bulls of John 
XXII. could not determine without much 
trouble, and which expoſed the ſame John 
dof to 
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to the charge of hereſy from the emperor, 
who at length burnt as heretics, ſome few 
of the religious orders who were obſtinately 
attached to their chimeras of perfection. 
The root of the cruſades ſtill ſubſiſted; for 
experience tells us that the moſt unreaſon- 
able prejudices can only be eradicated by 
ſlow degrees. Philip the Long refolved to 
begin a freſh war in Paleſtine ; and what 
is very ſingular, the pope obliged him to 
relinquiſh his deſign; but the Mahometans 
being firſt appriſed of it, the fear of a 
new invaſion. made them guilty of the 
blackeſt perfidy. They engaged the Jews 
to poiſon the wells and fountains of the 
kingdom. This oops the more willingly 
entered into this frightful combination, out 
of revenge for having juſt come from ſuf- 
fering the rage of a crowd of ſhepherds, 
a vile fanatic mob, who had aſſembled 
together under pretence of delivering the 
Holy Land. The Jews did not dare put 
the project in execution; but ſome lepers, 
corrupted by the force of money, ſpread 
themſelves in all parts, perſuading their 
employers, that thoſe who did not die of 
poiſon, were ſure to have the leproſy ; and 
by this means they brought themſelves 
again into ſociety. This conſpiracy, how- 
ever, being diſcovered, the guilty were 
condemned to the fire, and the Jews _ 
: am 
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from the kingdom, to which they have 


never again been received by royal autho- 


rity. 
From the time that Philip the Handſome 


had fixed the parliaments at Paris, the 


biſhops had always preſerved: the prece- 
dency, notwithſtanding an act of 1287, 


contrary to their pretenſions; but Philip 


the Long excluded them the houſe, * That 
they might not,” he ſaid, diſtract the 


government by their ſpiritualities. From 


this time, the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, 


which extended itſelf almoſt over every 


thing, began to be limited. The falſe and 
dangerous maxim, that clerks were not to be 
ſubject to ſecular tribunals, or arreſted by 
the common courſe of law, was no longer 
impoſed on the magiſtrates. This reforma- 
tion could not be completed at once. It 


was a great point to begin it. Philip 
thought of another which the following 
ages might carry into execution; which 


was, to fix a certain weight and meaſure 
to a certain price. Death ſurpriſed him 
in the midſt of his ſchemes. He had made 
ſome very wiſe ordinances: one among 
the reſt, from which may be drawn this 
maxim, that in adminiſtering juſtice, we 
ſhould not truſt too much to letters and 
written reports; for the more liable a king 
is to be deceived, the more it behoves 

himſelf 
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himſelf to examine the candour and equity 
of * 3 
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CHARLES IV. frnamed the Hax DSO. 


HILIP having left no male- children, 
his brother Charles ſucceeded without 
oppoſition. He made a ſtrict ſcrutiny 

among the financiers, who were, for the 
moſt part, Italians. Their effects were 
confiſcated, and Guette the receiver-gene- 
ral died on the rack, without confeſſing 
what he had done with the treaſures they 
op him poſſeſſed of. He puniſhed 
like rigour ſome gentlemen who had 

been convicted of injuring particular people. 
Nothing is certainly more praiſe-worthy 
than a zeal for juſtice; but the king's other 
qualities were by no means anſwerable to 
it. War again broke out between France 
and England, on the account of a caſtle 
in Guienne, which Edward II. pretended 
was his right. This king, governed by 
favourites and minions, ſaw himſelf de- 
prived of ſeveral places. Iſabella his wife, 
lifter to Charles the Handſome, juſtly fu 
pected of gallantry, came into France under 
pretence of making peace, and obſtinately 
againſt 
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againſt the orders of her huſband, who 
ſtaid in England with his children. The 
Spenſers, favourites of Edward, were ſen- 
ſible that gold would do any thing at the 
court of Paris, as well as at that of Avig- 
non (which was the city to which Clement 
V. the firſt French pope had transferred 
the Holy See, and where the popes reſided 
for near ſixty years). The Engliſh gold 
was not laviſhed unſucceſsfully. John 


XXII. wrote in ſtrong terms to Charles, 


who conſented to ſend away his ſiſter; who, 
more diſſatisfied than ever with Edward, 
obtained of count Hainaut, the aid ſhe 
required; ſhe embarked for England, put 
herſelf at the head of an army, puniſhed 
thoſe who had been the cauſe of the death 
of her favourites, dethroned her huſband 
by the conſent of parliament, ſaw her ſon, 
the famous Edward III. crowned, and con- 
cluded by being herſelf ſhut up in priſon. 
The new king made a treaty with France, 
who reſtored to him the places which had 
been taken, on condition of his paying 
fifty thouſand livres ſterling. John XXII. 
renewed againſt Lewis of Bavaria the ſame 
perſecutions which the former popes had 


uſed againſt the former emperors. He ex- 


communicated him, and pretended that the 
pope had the ſole right of confirming the 
election ta the empire, and even diſpoſing, 
1 | II. 
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in certain caſes of the imperial crown. He 
attempted to reunite it to France. The 
ſteps which he made the king take for that 
purpoſe, only created him ſhame and cha- 
grine. This prince died in 1328. He was 
the laſt of the three brothers, the ſucceſ- 
ſors of Philip the Handſome. They all 
diſappeared in a ſhort ſpace of time. Some 
of thoſe authors who pretend to read the 
ſecrets of Providence, ſay, that God re- 
venged on them the blood of Fa 
of Marigni. | 


CHARLES VI. filed of V 4.013. 


MAN Y retenſions on a great king- 
1 10 upported more by force than 

— cannot fail of producing much 
loodſhed and terrible events, which ren- 
ders hiſtory the more intereſting, by the 
miſeries of human nature. Such were the 
effects of the ambition of Edward III. 
king of England, a young prince, capable 
of the moſt daring enterprizes, whoſe reign, 
of fifty years was to France a continual 
ſource of diſaſters. Charles the Handſome 
left no male-children, and the queen, who. 
was then with child, could not enſure an heir 
to 
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to the crown. Thus the regency was a 
ſtep towards royalty. Edward founded 
his right on being ſon to Iſabella, fiſter to 
the late monarch; but Philip of Valois 
carried it in the judgment of the peers, 
though he was only couſin-german to the 
ſame king: but he had the advantage of 
being on the male fide; whereas Edward was 
only nephew by his mother. The Engliſh 
monarch alledged, that though his mother 
could not ſucceed to the crown, yet never- 
theleſs, ſhe gave him an undoubted right 
to proximity, which he claimed as neareſt 
male relation, qualified for the ſucceſſion. 
They replied, that he could not draw 
from his mother a right to have what 
never could be hers, The defign of the 
Salic law being to hinder the crown from 
going to ſtrangers; and in fact, the 
crown was not to belong to him who was 
neareſt related to the deceaſed king, but 
to him who was really deſcended from the 
male- line. Mean while the queen lay-in 
of a princeſs. Philip, already regent, was 
proclaimed and anointed king with un- 
common pomp. He generouſly returned 
to Jane the daughter of Philip Hutin, the 
Kingdom of Navarre; which (according to 
the Spaniſh laws, which permitted women 
to ſucceed to the throne) was her right : by 


which means the count of Evreux, the 
huſband 


- 
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huſband of this princeſs, was king of Na- 
varre. 

The Flemings having rebelled againſt 
their prince, and driven him from his 
dominions, he implored the protection 
of the king of France. That nation had 
reaſon to dread a war with Flanders, which 
was always leſs glorious than dangerous; 
but Philip of Valois impatiently wiſhed to 
ſignalize himſelf by ſome victory. He, 
however, called a couneil, the greateſt 

of whom were for 3 the Flemings 
to deſtroy themſelves by their own diſſen- 
ſions; or at leaſt, to defer the war till the 
approaching f ring. And you, my lord 
conſtable, fa id the king 2 Gyveties of 
Chatillon, What think you- of this? DPO 
you think we can ever wait a more fa- 
vourable time than now? The old con- 
ſtable, who knew his maſter's ſentiments, 
replied in two words: To a willing mind 
„no time is improper.* Orders were im- 
mediately iſſued for a campaign. The Fle- 
miſh general was the maſter of a little 
fiſhing veſſel, whoſe undaunted audacity 
had communicated: itſelf to theſe — 
Entrenched near Caſſel, they had fer 
a-ſtandard repreſenting à coe, with thi 
words; When the cock-crows, the king 
© will conquer Caſſel. They deſpiſed the 


French army fo much, * they did not 
think 
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the pope had endeavoured to depoſe, gain- 
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think it neceſſary to keep guard; but were 


{urpriſed at midnight, when they were all 
aſleep, little expectirg to be diſturbed. by 
Philip; but the royal army being properly 


ranged for battle, defeated the rebels, and 


brought them into ſubjection for ſome 
time | 


Philip now thought of putting the king 


of England in mind that he was his vaſſal: 


he therefore ſent to him, to demand ho- 
mage for Guienne, and other fiefs held 
under the crown. Edward, (according to 


ſome authors) replied, That the ſon of 
* a king ſhould never humble himſelf to 


< the ſon of an earl.“ The king of France 
returned him for anſwer, , That if he per- 
fiſted in his refuſal, his lands -ſhould be 
cCconfiſcated. The Engliſh monarch, not 


being in a condition to ſupport a war, was 


obliged to ſubmit. He appeared at the 
French court, with a magnificent retinue, 
and a haughtineſs in his manner which 
ſeemed to brave the king. They diſputed 


on the form of homage: Edward made it in 
general terms, and returned into England 
with a reſolution to humble Philip in his 
turn, the firſt opportuni y 

The quarrel betwixt John XXII. and 
Lewis of Bavaria, was carried to a height 
beyond all example. The emperor, whom 


ed 
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ed ſuch advantage over the pontiff, as tobe 


able to depoſe him. He was declared attaint- 


ed, and convicted of hereſy by his writings, 
EL well as of the crime of injurigg majeſty 
in his behaviour to the emperor : for which 
miſdemeanors he was ſtripped of all order, 
office, benefice, eccleſiaſtical privilege, and 
turned over to the ſecular power, to 
puniſhed as an obſtinate heretic. The 
accuſation of hereſy, employed with [ſuch 
ſucceſs againſt ptinces, as how ſcandal- 
ouſly fallen on a pope;” and, had he funk 
1 the hands of his enemy; he would 
perhaps have been condemned to the 
flames, as the fanatics of the order of St. 
Francis had been by himſelf, for their opi- 


nions. The pretence of hereſy was, his 


oppoſing their chimeras. The emperor 
went ſtill farther : he created a F ranciſcan, 
named Peter of Corbiere, pope in his 


ſtead, who returned on Avignon all the 


ſtorms he had received from it with 
double force. Philip of Valois exerted 
himſelf againſt this ſchiſm, which was a 
reaſon for Lewis of Bavaria to declare 
' againſt France. 

"The zeal the king had for the church 
would” not ſuffer him to hear complaints 
which were loudly made in all parts, of 
certain abuſes of the eccleſiaſtical juriſ- 


diction. He held an aſſembly at Paris, 
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where Peter of Cugnieres, the king's advo. 
cate, ſet forth theſe abuſes in the ſtrongeſt 


terms. Two prelates anſwered him by 


ſuch reaſons as would not paſs in our days, 
acknowledging the diſtinction of the two 
powers; but yet making the temporal fall 
before the ſpiritual, and bringing, for 
proofs of ſuperiority, a number of exam- 
ples and miracles, which in fact proved 
nothing. All which may be ſeen in the 
Eccigfiaſtical Hiſtory. Philip gave the bi- 
ſhops a year to correct theſe abuſes. There 
was not in that time any conſiderable 
change. But now this famous diſpute gave 
riſe to appeals, 
It is a ſad truth, that the eccleſiaſtics never 
forgave Cugnieres* having ſo well fulfilled 
the duties of his ſtation, making him ever 
after the ſubject of their ſcorn and ridicule, 
though, in theſe days, his principles ſeem 


as it had before to abuſes. 


well nigh adopted in the kingdom as un- 
controverted maxiſs. 
Another affair, in appearance of leſs 


conſequence to the peace of the nation, 


produced a long and bloody war. The 


county of Artois, after the death of the late 
count, had gone to Mahaut his daughter, 
to the prejudice of Robert of Artois, ne- 


phew of Mahaut; for, accordipg to cuſtom, 
not the male-heirs only, but thoſe: who 
were neareſt related, had a right to the 

ſucceſſion. 
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ſucceſſion. Philip the Handſome, and 
Philip the Long, had both given it in 
favour of the counteſs. Robert having 
more credit under Philip of Valois, his 
brother-in law, to whom he had been of 
great ſervice, flattered himſelf with 1g 
his pretenſion good, maugre .the?rwo au- 
thentic judgments which had been given. 
He was in want of titles, and bluſhed not 
to procure them by ſhameful means. Di- 
vion, a young lady of Bethune, framed 
ſome falſe ones, which he produced with 
confidence. Unfortunately for him, this 
girl was ſuſpected, arreſted, and confeſſed 
before the king all his machinations. 
The falſity of the titles being  acknow- 
leged, Robert, inſtead of endeavouring 
to profit by the partial indulgence of Phi- 


lip, entirely ſtifled it, by the moſt perverſe 


obſtinacy in his behaviour. His cauſe 
was tried by law: Divion was condemned 
to the fire, and Robert was turned over 
to the judgment of parliament ; but re- 
fuling to appear before them, the king, 


on the conclulion of the procurator-general, 


ronounced a decree againſt him, by which 
e was condemned to baniſhment. In 
theſe days the principles of humanity 
are better practiſed. It is the ſovereign's 
prerogative to beſtow mercy, and to leaye 
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to his officers the buſineſs of paſſing con- 
demnation on the guilty. 


Robert, a wanderer and fugitive, gave 
himſelf up to all the devices which could 


be ſuggeſted by the moſt frightful deſpair. 


He endeavoured, by arts of magic, to 


deſtroy the king. He employed villains 
to aſſaſſinate him; at length he took re- 
fuge in England, and ſolicited Edward to 


turn his arms againſt France. That prince 
was too much diſpoſed to hearken to him. 
While he was meditating on this deſign, 
Philip was thinking of quite another thing. 
John XXII. coming to die at Avignon, 
Benedict XII. the ſon of a baker of the 


county of Foix, had'a deſire of pleaſing 
the emperor, by transferring the pontifical 


ſee to Rome. The king, on the contrary, 
found his own advantage in detaining the 
popes in his kingdom. Their dependence 
rendered them uſeful to his deſigns, though 


the clergy ef their neighbourhood ſuffer- 
ed much from them. Philip, to anſwer 

his ends, broke this project of reconcilia- 
tion. Lewis of Bavaria then became more 


zealous on the fide of Edward. The in- 


terviews of Benedict with the king gave 
birth to a new project of a cruſade, to 
which Philip at once gave himſelf up in 
the moſt lively manner, as if he had been 


ſure 
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ſure of being joined by all the princes of 
Europe; but this great zeal relaxed by 
degrees, as affairs of more conſequence 
demanded his attention. 


At length the king of England Ae 


himſelf, after having treated with the fa- 


mous Arteville a brewer, a rich, intrigu- 


„ daring man, - worthy the office of 
chief conſpirator, who governed the Fle- 
mings according to his own taſte, always 
inclinable to mutiny and rebellion. One 
of the firſt pretences for the war was, the 
reſtitution of ſome lands in Guienne, for 
which Edward had conſented: to wait the 
deciſion of parliament, He reproached 
Philip with having given protection to the 
dethroned king of Scots, when he himſelf 
had received Robert of Artois, who, was 
declared by his peers, an enemy of the king 
and ſtate. At length he exclaimed againſt 
the judgment given on the crown of France, 
of which he pretended to be lawful, heir. 
He had already taken the title of king of 
France in ſome public .a&s.,.. Arteville 
having ſent the king of England ward, 
that his preſence was neceſſary in F landers, 
he ſet out ro reanimate the ardour of his 
allies. He went from thence to Cologne, 
where Lewis of. Bavaria created him. vicar 


general of the empire, declaring, that 


Philip was a cowardly perfidious man, who 
Vol. I. O had 
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; had forfeited all pretence to his favour, and nen 
; for ever loſt his protection. tha 
: The king of France thus abandoned by vo\ 
| the emperor, was in want both of money En 
! and policy. The ſmalleſt taxes were more An 
than the people were able to bear, who be 
1 were ruined by the Italian financers. Phi- 
j lip made uſe of no other qualities than 
4 firmneſs and open ſincerity againſt his dan- cb1 
4 gerous rival, who was as cunning as he was lity 
enterpriſing. Edward had always ſeveral ſul 


© 


nſioners among the great men of the 
Lingdon. He neglected no means of ſe- 
ouring to himſelf ſucceſs. With ſuch ad- 
vantages, it is rarely miſſed: nevertheleſs, his 
firſt expeditions were not very fortunate. 
At length he gained footing in\the kingdom 
by the counſel of Robert, juſt at the time 
that the count of Hainaut, his ally, declared, 
that in quality of vaſſal of the empire, he con 
ſhould ſerve him on the lands belonging to liſh 
it; but that in quality of vaſſal and nephew Fre 
to the king of France, he believed himſelf vic 
obliged to ferve that prince when his 
lands were attacked. A ſtrange duty, 
which obliged people to fight for and 
r the ſame ſovereign, according to 
the different theatres of the war! This 
was the conſequence of the feudal anarchy. 
The Flemings were alſo ſcrupulous of at- 
tacking France, becauſe they had ſworn 
never 
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never to take arms againſt it. It is ſaid, 


that to ſatisfy their ſcruple, and make their 
vow uſeleſs, Arteville adviſed the king of 


England to take the title of king of France. 
An ignorant and ſuperſtitious people might 
be thus deceived; but Edward had already 


* to himſelf that title. 
The Engliſh ravaged Piccardy. The 
count of Hainaut was ſuſpected of infide- 


lity. Philip having committed ſome in- 
ſults on his eſtates, the count attached him- 
ſelf to his enemies, and ſent him a chal- 


lenge. Mͤy 1 count of Hai- 


© naut, is a * was all the anſwer he 


received from the king. This fool became 


exaſperated to the higheſt degree againſt 
France. There was nothing more worth 
commemorating in the beginning of theſe 
wars, than the naval battle of the ſluice; a 
contrivance which gave wind to the Eng- 
liſh, and was looked on at firſt by the 
French as a flight; but which ſecured them 
victory, and proved their ſuperiority in 


navigation. The French fleet conſiſted of 


twenty-ſix large veſſels, containing thirty 
thouſand men. Edward deſtroyed half of 
this army; but was himſelf wounded in 
battle. His abilities and courage triumph- 
ed over the greateſt dangers. The victor 
very ſoon belies ed Tournay : diſpleaſed with 
the reſiſtance 05 the place, he ſent a chal- 
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lenge to the king, which was addreſſed only hay 
to Philip of Valois, without any other ſey 
title. Philip replied with dignity, that wit 
the letter was, without doubt, not addreſſed aft. 
to him; that he was willing, however, to doi 
teach a king of England, that a vaſſal was the 
not to challenge his lord; and that, as to bit 
every thing elſe, notwithſtanding the in- the 
decency of this ſtep, he ſnhould accept the nol 
propoſal, on condition that the kingdom of an 
England, as well as that of France, ſhould pre 
be the victor's prize. A falle bravery poſ- col 
ſeſſed theſe two kings; it cannot be ſuppoſ- ſev 
ed that their deſign was to run the hazard - flip 
of a duel; they rather ſought an occaſion En 
to increaſe their reputation for courage. Wil 
| However it might be, a truce between them Ar 
ſuſpended at once all hoſtilities. Wo 
Edward, unwillingly. laying. down his of 
arms, had no other deſign than to gain bre 
time to prepare for new expeditions. He hat 
did not long want a pretence; for he ſup- Er 
ported the earl of Montford, who diſputed Ec 
Britanny with the count of Blois, a nephew pe 
of Philip, to whom the laſt duke had given na 
it by his marriage articles. England and INE 
France ſacked this province; a ſecond truce to 
was violated in the ſame manner: the ſmall- th 
eſt pretence was ſufficient for Edward, who to 
was as eager to ſeize occaſions as he was of 


negligent in keeping his faith. The king g 
$6235 ab 7 8 8 having | 


having condemned Oliver of Bliſſon, and 


ſeveral other lords, to loſe their heads, 
without any form of trial, this fault drew ' 
after it very fatal conſequences: They un- 
doubtedly carried on a correſpondence with 


the enemy, as- Edward-. complained very 


bitterly of their death; in a letter written to 


the pope, in which he mentions them as 
nobles much attached to his perſon: but 


an illegal een e is always a ſpecious 


pretence for rebellion. Geofrey of Har- 


court would have experienced the ſame 
ſeverity, if he had not ſaved himſelf by 


flight. He took refuge with the king of 
England, and ſerved againſt his country 
with much more ſucceſs than Robert of 


Artois, who died in ſome little time of a 
wound received in battle. The execution 
of the lords was a reaſon for Edward to 
break the truce, as if this ſeverity in Philip 
had been a breaking it on his ſide: the 
Engliſh at the ſame time fell on Guienne. 
Edward embarked, reſolving to go in 


perſon. Geofrey of Harcourt unfortu- 


nately determined to attempt a deſcent in 


Normandy. That Norman lord ſacrificed 
to his hatred the feelings of a citizen, and 


the duties of a ſubject. His plan was but 
too well executed. One of the chief faults 


of Philip was, not being ſufficiently on his 


guard againſt an enemy, who was always 
O 3 ready 
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ready to ſurprize him. The Engliſh found 
little reſiſtance in Normandy, and advanced 
even to Paris, ravaging a country where they 
wanted to. eſtabliſh their dominion. They 
paſſed the Somme, followed by the French 
army. The king, burning with deſire of 
taking a glorious revenge, after having 
marched three leagues, tent to reconnoitre | 
his enemies. Word was brought that they 
waited his coming. His intention was to 
give ſome reſt to his troops; but the count 
of Alengon marched always before, not- 
_ withſtanding the king's orders to the con- 
trary: his imprudence drew on the army; 

they engaged; the Genoeſe halberdiers, 

who compoſed the van-guard; baſely fled, 
and put the whole in diſorder; neverthe- 
leſs the French forced themſelves into the 
center of Edward's firſt line, which was 
commanded by his ſon the prince of Wales, 
a youth of about fourteen or fifteen years 
of age. Edward being informed of the 
danger this young Prince was in, enquired 
if he was killed or wounded; he was told 
neither. Oh, very well, ſays he, I chuſe 
he ſhould have all the honour of this day, 
and that he ſhould gain the ſpurs as a 
Knight. Philip ſeeing his troops routed, 
being wounded, and bleeding at the ſame 
time himſelf, was yet obſtinately bent not 
to quit the field of battle; he was forced 
| 5 away 
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away. in ſpite of his oppoſition, and the 
Engliſh gained a complete victory. 8 
T his bloody day of Crefly coſt France 
near thirty thouſand men, and twelve hun- 
dred princes, nobles, or knights. The 
counts of Alengon, Blois, and Flanders, 

the dukes of Lorrain and Bourbon, the old 
king of Bohemia, who, reſolving, though 
blind, to fight, was there killed. Some 
believe = the Engliſh made uſe of artil- 
lery, and that fix pieces of cannon contri- 
buted much to this. victory. Certain it is, 
that they had known this terrible invention 
ſome years, Seofrey of Harcourt fought 
by the fide of the prince of Wales. He 
TD the corpſe of his brother the count of 
Hargourt, as he lay on the field of battle, 
glonoully dying Fe the ſake of his coun- 
try: being then ſtruck with the enormity 
of his —_ he threw himſelf at the feet 
of the king, with a rope about his neck, 
and obtained his pardon. Philip de Valois 
being vanquiſhed, and ſeeking an aſylum, 
arrived — the middle of the night at the 
gate of a caſtle; he called = have it 
opened; the keeper of the caſtle deſired to 
| know to whom; Open, ſays he, it is the 
Fortune of France. A 87 expreſſion in ſo 

Jreadipl Aa change. 

Edward was maſter of too much ad- 
dreſs to 8 55 which for- 
tune 
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tune offered him; he had need of a ſea-port 


in his kingdom, and therefore turned all 
his forces againſt Calais. John of Vienna, 


a Bourgignon knight, Who commanded 
this important place, defended it eleven 


months with an invincible courage: nei- 
ther the rigour of the winter ſeaſon, nor an 
irruption of the king of Scotland, could 
make him abondon it to the Engliſh mo- 
narch. Philip preſented himſelf at the head 
of ſixty thouſand men, without being able 
to attack his entrenchments. The beſieged 
died of hunger; rats and mice having long 


ſerved them for nouriſhment. Hopeleſs of 


any ſuccour, and far from being i in a ſtate 
to hold out any longer, they at laſt offered 
to capitulate; but the king of England in- 
fiſted that they ſhould yield at diſcretion, 
Maury, to whom all his knights looked 
up as an example, endeavoured to inſpire 
him with more mildneſs. My lord,” faid he, 
with a noble freedom, wa may expect 
Wo injuries for you give but a bad exam- 

pie.“ Several other knights ſupported 
theſe repreſentations, upon which the king 
Promiſed to ſhew mercy to the people of 
Calais, provided that fix of the principal 
inhabitants ſhould come with ropes about 
their necks, and preſent him the keys of 
the city, and on that ſpot be ſacrificed for 
we ſake of the reſt. At this news; Calais 
. reſounded 
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reſounded with cries; a dreadful uncer- 
tainty froze their hearts: at length Eu- 
ſtace de St. Pierre addreſſed them, and de- 
clared he would be the firſt to die to ſave 
his fellow- citizens. The people proſtrated 
themſelves at his feet; they bathed him 
with their tears. Then John Dairre, his 
couſin, and two brothers, whoſe name was 
Viſant, their relations, imitated the noble 
example which Euſtace had ſet them: 
hiſtory has not tranſmitted to poſterity 
the names of the two others. Theſe ſix 
patriots, conducted by their illuſtrious com- 
mander, appeared at the Engliſn camp, 

_ feeble and pale, being exhauſted by fatigue 
and famine. The nobles were loud in their 
praiſe, and the prince of Wales ſtrongly 
interceded for their lives, but Edward gave 
orders for their execution. The queen, 
however, threw herſelf at his feet, and diſ- 
armed his rage. All the inhabitants of 
Calais were ſent away, and the city was 
repeopled by the Engliſh, in whoſe hand 
it remained till the year 1538. I ſuppreſs 
all reflexion on this celebrated example of 
patriotiſm, becauſe our own feelings muſt 
teach us to adore virtue wherever it is diſ— 
played without a veil. Theſe fatal events 
reduced France to deſpair; the ſoldiers 
refuſed. to fight, the people to pay excel- - 
ſive taxes, and arbitrary alterations of the 
215 „„ value 
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value of the coin excited a general com- 
Plaint. The moſt terrible grievance was, 
that almoſt all the money, which was thus 

extorted, ſerved only to fi . 
of the great, the officers 
che financiers, who gave — — 
_ concern about public evils, by which 
ey gained great profit. The financiers, 
Who . Ihe "the chief + part Italians, de- 
voured the ſubſtance of the ſtate. Their 
oppreſſions at length were too flagrant to 
be concealed or born, and the people drove 
them out of the kingdom: not ſo much 
perhaps to get rid of them as to ſeize upon 
the treaſure they had amaſſed. 
ſurer of the aſſarts was condemned to a re- 
ſtitution of a hundred thouſand florins, 
which he had the addreſs to reduce to half 


the ſum. To complete the miſery of this 


vretched nation, the p after having 
depopulated Aſia and Africa, ſpread itolt 
in Europe; inſomuch that — buried five 
hundred in a day from the hotel Dieu of 
Paris alone. This chaſtiſement gave birth 
to a ſect of fanaties, called feourgers, who 
ran about the country and town, tearing 
their ſhoulders with Whips, to expiate, as 
they ſaid, the fins of the world. The King, 
by the advice of the Sorbon, forbid, under 
ſevere penalties, their aſſemblies and 


dees. jo pi to diſturb the minds of 


2 weak 


The trea- 
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weak people. Immediately upon this pro- 
hibition, the folly of the ſcourgers dege- 
nerated into robbery; but contempt and 
authority brought them to their duty. _ 

Philip of Valois died at the age of fifty- 
ſeven, a prey to chagrin, ſuſpicion and vex- 
ation; hated by the ſubjects, whoſe idol 
he had been; and whom, in better times, 
he would have made happy. Unfortunate 
at the laſt, through the ſuperiority of his 
enemy, and ſhis want of political {kill : to 
him was attributed the tax upon ſalt, 
though he was not the inventor of it, but 
had only inereaſed it. Edward III. for 
that reaſon, called him the author of the 
Salic law. Let us obſerve here, with Mr. 
Henault, that the north countries want the 
degree of heat neceſſary for the making of 
ſalt, and that ſuch ſituations as are beyond 
the forty- ſecond degree of latitude, ſuch 
as Spain, make a ſalt too corroſive, that eats 
and deſtroys the meat inſtead of preſerving 
it. But in Franee alone you find a tempe- 
rate elimate fit to make ſalt; and it is in- 
deed what moſt enriches the ki b 
The cardinal de Richlieu, in his Political 
Teſtament, ſays, that he has known the moſt 
intelligent of the ſuperintendants equal the 
income of the tax gathered from the ſalt- 
. pres to that which the Indies brought the 


king of Spain. This tax, levied with ex- 
| > 5 AE trem. 
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treme rigour, and laid in ſo heavy a man- 
ner, on a commodity ſo common and ſo 
neceſſary, cauſed from that time frequent 
diſputes in the nation. e 
Humbert II. the dauphin of Vienna, be- 
ing inconſolable for the death of his ſon, 
and reſolved to retire into a cloiſter, yield- 
ed in 1349 the Dauphiny to France, on 
condition that the eldeſt ſons of that king- 
dom ſhould: enjoy it, taking on him the 


title of Dauphin, and that this country 


ſhould be incorporated in the kingdom, 
if the empire ſhould be reunited to the 
crown: from thence it is that the orders of 


the king, though general, are received in 


this province as in a ſeparate ſtate, under 
the title and with the arms of the dauphin 
of Viennois. The pope acquired Avignon 
much about the ſame time, Jean, the 
queen of Naples, having murdered her 
huſband, and fled into Provence, ſold it to 
Clement VI. for forty- five thouſand florins 
of gold. The cruſade of the Albigenſes 
had already joined the county of Venaiſin 
to the holy ſee. The extreme neceſſity of 
Jean procuùred them this new acquiſition; 
which was the more valuable, being till 


the ſeat of the ſovereign pontiffs. 
In this reign, the mode of the French 


dreſs was altered. From long, which was 
the former cuſtom, it became very ſhort. 
211 | * 5 The 
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The princes of the. blood dreſſed ſtill in 
the ſame way, as being much more conve- 
nient, as well as giving a dignity to the 
wearer. Luxury increaſed with public ca- 
lamity, and their extravagance was as Lone 
as their-manners were Sa 


; 


hn a — —— ——— — 


JOHN. 


our ſucceeded to the throne of his fa- 
ther at forty years old, uſed to bufineſs, 
Fuſkciently educated, but too weak to re- 
ſiſt ſtorms, and too fiery to govern with diſ- 
cretion in the midſt of trouble and diſorder. 
In the opening of his reign, he beheaded, 
without any trial, the count of Eu, who, 
* his quality as conſtable, was looked on 
the next perſon to himſelf in the ſtate. 
This officer, once nothing more than an 


inſpector of the ſtables, was now become 


a perſon of conſequence to the crown, and 
commander in chief of the army. Princes 
applied for this place. We are ignorant 

what was the crime whieh was laid to the 

charge 
had held correſpondence with the king of 
England; others, that he was ſacrificed to 
the ambition of Charles of Spain, | who was 
appointed to fill his place. Whatever it 
was, this deſpotic act —— all * nobility, 
already 


5 


of the count of Eu; ſome think he 
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already greatly ſoured by the loſs of their 
ancient privileges, rebel, and inclined the 
people to look with an eye of indifference 
on the misfortunes of their king. | 
In order to regain the love ofthe nobles, 
who. are always greedy of honours, John 
thought of creating an order of knight- 
boa after the example of Edward III. 
who had inſtituted that of the garter; but 
he did not conſider that honours which 
are beſtowed too laviſhly are no longer 
coveted. The prudent Edward had fixed 
the number of his knights to twenty-ſix , 
he, on the contrary, received five hun- 
dted into his order of the ſtar. The num- 
ber was very ſoon increaſed, and this new 
order, in its birth, appeared an object ſo 
little worthy of ambition, that the ſueceſ- 
for of John abandoned it to the knights of 
the watch. | we 
Charles of Evreux, king of Navarre, ſir- 
named the Wicked, endowed with, or 
rather ſoiled with all the vices of the worſt 
of criminals, was born to be the cauſe of 
miſery to his native country, France. His 
alliance with the king, whoſe daughter he 
married, only made him more able to ex- 
ecute his pernicious deſigns. Jealous of 
the conſtable, Charles of Spain, he had him 
Aſſaſſinated, and dared even to boaſt of his 
murder. The death of a prince of the 
ä | blood, 
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blood, and his favourite, threw king John 
into a furious rage. He ſwore — ven- 
anee; but a fear, which he could not 
dp feeling of the aſſaſſin, him to 
ſubmit to a ſlight ſatisfaction, and at the 
ſame time to ſuffer it to be looked on as a 
kind of recompence. Charles the Wicked 
very ſoon perceived that · chis reconciliation 
was feigned; that they ſufpefted him, and 
that they deſigned to * the firſt oppor- 
tunity of ſecuring his perſon. He ſuddenly 
diſappeared from the court, and went pri- 
vately to Avignon, where he endeavoured 
by every. means to counter work the nego- 
eiations of peace between France and Eng- 
land. At length the king could no longer 
ſmother his — it broke out with vio- 
lence, and he ſeed the land which Charles 
poſſeſſed in Normandy. Charles, on his 
ſide, raiſed the ſtandard of rebellion. He 
could have been eaſily cruſhed ; but John 
foreſaw no conſequences, and therefore took 
no meaſure to prevent them: he thought 
it happy to purchaſe peace by favouring 
ſtill more a dangerous ungrateful rebel. 
The-perfidious vaſſal was not tardy to 
nalize himſelf by new villanies; for 15 
wicked are always encouraged by being 
able to ſin with impunity. The dauphin, 
afterwards Charles V. ſeduced by his arti- 
hices, was on the point of abandoning the 
kingdom: 
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kingdom: the natural goodneſs of his heart 
ſtopped a little the execution of his project. 
Mean while, Edward III. . Prepared for 
new enterprizes, A. truce leveral times 
renewed ſince the taking of Calais, had 
given him time to increaſe his forces. All 
negociations being 1n vain with this fierce 


ambitious monarch, it was neceſſary to 


think of means to keep him within bounds. 
The ſtates were called together to conſider 
by what method to obtain ſubſidies. They 
made a law in this famous aſſembly, that 
no propoſal ſhould be admitted without the 
unanimous concurrence of the three orders. 
Thus the third ſtate, once enſlaved by the 
clergy and nobility, now yielded nothing of 
their authority, but became in France the 
- ſame as the commons were in England. 


Nothing is more likely to inſtil the love of 


a country than to make the citizens concur- 
rence neceſſary in public affairs. Notwith- 
ſtanding, the ſtates-general never produced 
any thing which turned to much advan- 
tage, owing, in ſome meaſure, to. the un- 
certainty of their rights, which made them 


in want of good laws to maintain harmony; 


and the different orders divided among 
them made them mind leſs the good of the 
whole, than their own reſpective preten- 
ſions. Hiſtory does the juſtice to the third 
ſtate to acknowledge, it often diſplayed a 

| greater” 
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greater zeal for the true intereſt of their 
country, than the others did: theſe men, 
in becoming free, became citizens. This 
aſſembly agreed to raiſe thirty thouſand 
ſpears, or men of arms. Every ſpear to have 
at leaſt three or four ſoldiers at his com- 
mand; which, joined to the commons of 
the kingdom, made a numerous infantry, 
and ought to have made a great army. At 
length they levied a ſubſidy for the ſupport 
of the troops. The king, in conſequence 
of this, was obliged, invariably, to fix the 
value of money, and renounce, for him- 
ſelf and his ſucceſſors, the right of taking 
from the people proviſions, chariots, horſes, 
&c. He engaged for ſtill more, which was, 
not to conclude either peace, war, or truce, 
but by the advice of deputies, choſen from 
theſe three orders. The ſubſidies being 
found inſufficient, another aſſembly, hel 
ſome months afterwards, changed it to a 
general tax of head- money, levied on all 
his ſubjects, without excepting even princes 
or prelates. It was proportioned to the cir- 
cumſtances of the perſon; and is certainly 
the moſt equitable of all taxes, provided it 
could be exactly caculatec. ö 
The king had done violence to the impe- 
tuoſity of his temper, in ſeeming to over- 
look the crimes of Charles the Wicked; he 
only waited an opportunity to revenge it. 


Having 
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Having furpriſed him one day atRouen, he 
took him priſoner, with the lords who at- 
tended him; and through an exceſs of 
imprudence and barbarity, he had four of 
| theſe noblemen executed, among whom was 
the count of Harcourt: he would be an eye- 
witneſs of their torments, and enjoyed a 
pleaſure in this inhuman ſpectacle, which 
was a diſgrace to majeſty, This tyrannical 
action could not fail of eing rebel - 
lion. The brother of the king of Navarre, 
and Geofrey of Harcourt, who had intro- 
duced the Enghſh into the kingdom, went 
over to England, and acknowledging Ed- 
ward for king of France, preſſed him to 
the execution of his fatal deſigns. | 
The prince of Wales, firnamed the Black 
Prince, from the colour af his armour, 
famous by the battle of Creſſy, ravaged 
Limouſin, Auvergne, Berri, and Poitou. 
John reaſſembled his troops, after having 
{ſworn to fight in whatever place he ſhould 
find his enemies. The two armies met 
near Poitiers; that of France conſiſted of 
fourſcore thouſand men; that of England 
of eight thouſand only. The Black Prince 
was intrenched in an advantageous ſituation, 
but without power either to advance or re- 
treat. He was already in want of provi- 
flons, and the prefling him hard for three 
ot four days would intallibly have —_— 
| un 
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him to ſurrender. He even now offered 
to return his priſoners, give up his con- 
queſts, and ſign a truce of ſeven years, 
The king demanded, that he ſhould like- 
wife ſurrender himſelf and a hundred prin- 
cipal noblemen of the army priſoners. 
This young hero replied, That he would 
never loſe his liberty with arms in his hand. 
It was the king's buſineſs to force him 
to it, by a political delay of coming to 
action; but he imprudently preferred the 
riſks of a battle. There was never a 
more unfortunate, one for France. The 
Engliſh ſo well managed the advantage 
which the ground gave them, and part of 
the French were ſo overcome with terror, 
that two-thirds of them were very ſoon 
routed, John, at the head of the corps 
which he commanded, defended himſelf 
like a true hero: without helmet, wounded 
in the face, and ſurrounded by death, he 
{till cut down, with the ſtroke of the axe, 
thoſe who dared to approach him. When 
his ſtrength was quite exhauſted, a knight 
attacked and preſſed him to yield : To 
* whom ſhould I yield? ſaid the king, 
Where is my couſin the prince of Wales? 
If I could fee him, I would fpeak to him. 
The knight replying, that the prince was 
at a great diſtance : -< And, who are you 
replied the manarch; when he found it 

| was 
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was a Frenchman baniſhed his country for 


murder; and John had the mortification - 


to be taken by a ſubject. 5 

The battle of Poitiers loſt the French 
no leſs than ſix thouſand men; but the 
moſt brave and zealous periſhed fighting 
by the ſide of their monarch. The Engliſh 
ſhewed themſelves worthy of the victory 
they had obtained, by a humanity in their 


behaviour, which was then a prodigy. In 


this civilized age, the priſoner and wound- 
ed are not treated with more care and ten: 
derneſs. The prince of Wales, a gene- 
rous modeſt victor, gave the example of 
moderation. He received the king with 
the utmoſt reſpect, ſerved him at table, 
conſoled him on his defeat, and paid him 
compliments full of the greateſt generoſity 
and feeling. John ſeemed fully ſenſible of 
the kindneſs which was ſhewed him, and 
declared, that it ſoftened the rigour of 
© his fate,” adding, that it was no indig- 
© nity to fall into the hands of the moſt 
© yirtuous and valiant prince in the World. 
here is no painting the conſt-rnation of 
France. The dauphin Charles, in quality 
of lieutenant-general of the kingdom, a 
title which his father had given him for 
ſome time paſt, aſſembled the ſtates-general. 
His paſt conduct had not prepoſſeſſed any 
one in his favour ; his — + 
K. | | ing 
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king of Navarre was not forgotten; he was 
known to have withdrawn from the battle 
of Poitiers in a precipitate manner. In- 
deed the diſtruſt the nation had of him, 

appeared but too well grounded. He met 
3 firſt with many croſs events, which ſerv- 
ed, without doubt, to diſcloſe his genius, 
to form his ſoul, and teach him that pru- 
dence, by which he retrieved the foking 
ſtate of the nation. The beſt leſſons - 
received in the ſchool - of adverſity. The 


dauphin ſoon perceived how ill affected tage 


ſtates were towards him. Inſtead of expreſ- 
ſing a zeal to furniſh him neceſſary ſuc- 
cours, they endeavoured to make him 
purchaſe them on ſuch conditions as were 
incompatible. with ſovereign authority. 
They demanded the depriving of the chan- 
cellor, and the chief magiſtrates, of their 
office; and that the council ſhould be 
compoſed. of twenty- eight out of their own 
corps; that the aſſembly ſhould be pro- 

rogued until à certain time; and that he 
ſhould render it permanent. Such an aſ- 
ſembly as this might be called truly dan- 
gerous. The prince diſmiſſed oi under 
a. pretence that he could take no reſolution 
without firſt conſulting his father. At the 
head of the faction was Robert Cocks, bi- 
ſhop of Laon, a declared enemy to his 


maſter, who, from a -middling, ſtation, had 
raiſed 
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raiſed him to the higheſt dignities; and 
Stephen Marcel, 8 of the merchants 
of Paris, a man whoſe conſcience gave him 
no check, whoſe delight was to do miſchief, 
and whoſe breaſt was a ſtranger to remorſe, 
He covered, under a maſk for popular zeal, 
the moſt criminal undertakings. Theſe 
two men aimed at the deſtruction of the 
monarchy. 

Deprived of the aſſiſtance of the ſtates, 
the dauphin had recourſe to an expedient 
which was too common, the alteration of 
the coin. Now Marcel no longer conceal- 
ed his deſigns. He raiſed a ſedition among 
the people. The Pariſians, till then faith- 
ful, gave themſelves up all at once to re- 
bellion. It was now neceſſary to call the 
ſtates a ſecond time together, in order to 

make them maſters: all authority was 
placed in their hands, and the dauphin 
wed beneath the yoke. Fortunately, the 
priſoner king concluded a truce of two 
years. Carried to London, he had receiv- 
ed ſuch honours as might have made the 
French bluſh for their perfidy. By his 
order, the dauphin forbid their receipt of a 
ſubſidy, which he had been at infinite pains 
to obtain. The factious chiefs were not 
willing to loſe the management of the 
finances; for which reaſon they endea- 
voured to perſuade the people, that this 

WR ſuppreſſion 
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ſuppreſſion of the tax was an attempt 
againſt their country. The multitude, 

blinded by the ſpirit of cabal, believed 
this tale, and ſuffered them to enrich them- 
ſelves at their expence. 

There wanted no greater curſe to the 
nation, than the liberty of the king of 
Navarre. A certain nobleman releaſed 
him from priſon, and Cocks and Marcel 
_ obliged the dauphin to receive him: he 
entered Paris in triumph, and haran 
the populace, who, enchanted by his elo- 
quence, ſet at liberty all the priſoners ; his 
party was apparently increaſed by this 
crowd of villains. At length, after having 
attempted the life of the heir of the crown, 
hae raiſed an army, and Marcel, with his 
accomplices, declared themſelves highly in 
his favour. The rebels wore a cap, part 
red and part blue, which was deſigned as 
a mark of diſtinction (they did not then 
wear hats). All Paris was full of theſe 
caps; but the univerſity forbid the doctors 
and ſtudents the wearing them. The uni- 
verſity was in ſafficient n for this 
example to have ſome 


The dauphin, mean while, was the ſport 25 


of the ſeditious, a ſlave in ſome 
the biſhop of Laon, who put himſelf 5 
the head of the council. In vain did the 
1 ſtrive againſt the torrent. — 
e COnde- 
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condeſcended to harangue the people, and 
render them an account of his conduct, 
endeavouring to gain their affections. 
Their hearts were moved. One of the re- 
bels ſpoke in his turn: Marcel appeared, 


and all was changed in a moment. Suc- 
ceſs encouraged this furious provoſt. He 


cauſed the marſhals of Champagne and 
Normandy to be aſſaſſinated in the palace, 
and in the ſight of the dauphin. He after- 
wards obliged that prince to appear and 
prove the attempt. Every day produced 
new ſcenes, ſtill more and more ſhocking. 
An eccleſiaſtic having murdered the dau- 
phin's · treaſurer, was puniſhed by death. 
Inſtead of applauding ſo neceſſary an ex- 
ample, the biſhop of Paris claimed the 
privilege of the clergy. The corps was 
taken from the gibbet, and Marcel aſſiſted 
at the — of the murderer's funeral. 
The monks depùted by the people, ſpoke 
to the king with inſalence. Diſorder 
reigned throughout the kingdom. Com- 


anies of foreign troops, who joined them- 


ſelves to the French gentlemen, cruelly 
pillaged the provinces. Marcel uſed his ut- 
moſt endeavours to engage other cities in the 
ſame confederacy as Pars, but the greateſt 
part were incorruptible. The only hope 
the dauphin had, was the expectation of 


* power being * lo W. 
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| | The prince being -atrived; at the age of 
twenty one, at which: time the m | 
of our kings generally end, he took the 
quality of regent without oppoſition, and 
reſolved to make a ſtand againſt the rebels. 
The capital was no more t him than 2 
priſon: he therefore abandoned it, and 
being certain of the aſſiſtance of Cham- 
paigne, 32 and ſome other places, 
pag held the ſta L- at Champ 
The Pariſians were univerſally 1 
in this aſſembly, wle thanked” the regent 
for having abandoned his country to their 
wretched deſtiny; he, on his part, pramiſed 
never to enter Paris, till the authors of the 
rebellibn ſhould ſuffer the puniſhment-due 
to thein crime. #A date member une 
met rangetl themſelves beneath his ban 
ners; more eſpecially after the famous re- 
bellion of, the peaſants, called Jacquetie. 
Theſe unfortunate people, who! — find 
no. ſaſety or regoſe cin their country, roſe 
alli at onet in ſeveral places, ſwearing 40 
extirpate the nobility, They wertoas ſo 
menge ſavage beaſts, whoſe fury ſurpaſſed 
all expreſſon. The nobles took td arms, at 
Eu 'n to defend, and after wards to revenge 
themſelves. There Was nat la canton in 
all the; ſeven provinces bichethey did 
not fill with blood and he. The jacques 
er. to a 9 which: they could 
OL nog 
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not prevent, and the nobility, exerciſed 
in war, maſſacred them on all fides./ The 
arty of the dauphin grew daily tron r, 
bad that of che — 3 ſenſibly declined 
This prince acted now with more courage 
than pradence. He beſieged Paris. 'T le 
—_ of gant. with _— of the ſedi- 
eh onthe went out of the city. Mar- 


edge of a precipice, without 


_ pardon, undertook to put the 
. — hs Bela 
was to go ſecretly to the Navarre monarch, 


engaging to introduce him privately into 


Paris, in order to maſſacre, with the help of 
his ſoldiers, all the party belonging to the 
regent, and to have him crowned king of 


France by the biſnop of Laon, the con- 
ſtant enemy of the royal family. When 


the hour arrived for this execution, Mar- 
cel, at the dead of the night, at 
the gate of St. 2 which he ought 
to have: delivered n Maillard, ih 
gerous '/ Citizen,:'; tides! having had a 
Hint of rhe plot, or ſuſpectimg ſomething, 
all at once came upon Him and reproached 


him with hs pere 'A denial from the 
provoſt ed- by 


by a mortal ſtroke 
Mallard gave him on the head. 
The alarm was nd from ſtreet to ſtreet. 


'The-treafon and death of this wicked 


man was made” PAY: his accomplices 
; * + were 
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were {tranglec The Pariſians, already 
touched with repentance, ſent a deputa- 
tion to the — * conjuring him to enter 
che city, where he was received with the | 
loudeſt acclamations of the people, Aci- 
tizen, nevertheleſs, had the impudence to 
ſay. to him, By God, ſite, if I had been 
believed, you would not ſo ſoon, have 
entered this city 3 but there will be little 
here for you. This inſolence was going 
to be puniſhed as it deſerved; but the 
dauphin ſtopped the ftroke, and coolly re- 
lied; They will not give credit to a 
« ſtep father. This moderation, accompas 
nied — * neral pardon to all except the 
leaders of 95 ſedition, diſſipated the ſpirir 
of rebellion, and the people were convinced 
that obedience to a good prince was pre- 
ferable to a falſe appearance of liberty. 

The provinces ſtill continued to ſuffer all 
the, unbridled licence, pillage, and miſery 
that the, moſt dreadful civil war could pro- 

_ duce, Charles the Wicked, being in league 
with Edward, ſoon afterwards made peace 
with the dauphin, but continued. his hoſti, 
lities under the bears af his brother yp 
of Navarre. '-.. 

John, who was now releaGed: out of pri- 
fon, treated alſo with the king of England, 
on ſuch conditions as were ſufficient to pur- 
chaſe the ruin of of kingom. He gave 
ann 9p 
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_ gord, Querci, Linouſin, Poitou, Anjou, 


Maine, Touraine, &c. &. with four mils 
lions of gold crowns, for his ranſom. The 
ſtates, convoked by the regent on this oc- 
caſion, were ſhocked at the reading of this 


treaty, which they unanimoully rejected. 


The truce was expired: Edward, at the 
head of a hundred thouſand men, returned 
to France to extend his conqueſts: = 

- One battle would have overturned the 


throne; had the dauphin been as imprudent 


as his- father, he would have run all riſks; 
but ſuiting himſelf ro circumſtances, he ſe- 
cured all the fortified places, and aban- 
doned the reſt to inevitable ravages. 


Charles the Wicked, under a veil of the 


moſt intimate friendſh p, was preparing 
new treachery. The young prince was on 
his guard. This plot wWas diſcovered. 


The Navarre prince brifkly quitted Paris, 


and declared himſelf ſtill the enemy of 
France. Edward, after having raiſed the 


ſiege of Reims, laid waſte the environs of 


of the — . without being able to take 
it, though depopulated by a dreadful fa- 
mine. n want and fatigue had 
greatly exhauſted his own troops, and he 
began not to be averſe to peace. We are 
told, that a moſt violent ſtorm fell about 


the lame time, which, killing a number of 


men 
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men and horſes, made him take his laſt re- 
ſolution- Mr. Voltaire, in deny ing this, 
which is atteſted by cotemporanes, {renin 
da forget, that little cauſes are often pro- 
ductive of great events. The negociations 
were opened at Bretinny hefore Chartres, 
and the treaty das concluded after a a week's 
conference. : . enonnrger dm offi 2ngi>:;} 

The principal article af the pra Was, 
that Guienne, Poitou, Xaintonge, and Li- 
nouſin, ſhould remain the ſale property 
of the Engliſh ; chat the king of: France 
ſnould expreſsly renounce the ſovereiguty 
over theſe provinces, and that Edward 
mould, at the ſame time, renounce his pre- 
tenſions to the crown of France; that John 
ſhould: pay three millions of gold crowns 
for his ranſom, ſix hundred thouſand of 
which ſhould be paid four months after 
his arrival at Calais, and four hundred 
thouſand annually, until the concluſion of 
the payment. The two kings ratified 
this treaty at Calais. They only retrench- 
ed the article concerning their reſpective 
renunciations. Eduards on a: ſummons 
which was made him, neglected to ſend 
d-puties to Bruges, where it was dqο]·0ꝗ 
nient they ſhould meet. He ſhewed little 
more fidelity in evacuating thoſe places 


which he had promiſed to give up, con. 
af + tenting 
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tenting himſelf to give orders, chough 
he had promiſed to make uſe of force, 

occaſion required. In the places which 
were to come under the Britiſh! dominion, 


the noblemen and citizens ſhewed the 


ſtrongeſt repugnance to change their 
maſter. They obeyed with extreme re- 
luctance. The inhabitants of Rochelle, 
after a year's delay, or rather refuſal, 
preſſed by repeated mporcunity from the 
court, replied with ſorrow: Wia muſt 
ſubmit to the Engliſh, but our hearts 
* remain ſtill in the ſame place.“ This 
was one of the ſtrongeſt proofs of the 
attachment of the French to their ſove- 
reign, at a time when ſuch fatal circum- 
ſtances ſeemed to have cooled their zeal. 
A peace ſo dearly bought could not 
deliver- thi kingdom from the ſcourge 
which tore it to pieces. 'Crowds of licen- 
tious Age among whom the Engliſh 
were the chief, brought it to the laſt ex- 
tremity z- they gave themſelves command- 
ers; andi commited, ' under the name of 
anies; or Malandrinies, the moſt abo- 
exceſſes. One of their chiefs 


mina 


ſtiled himſelf the friend of God, and enemy 
of mankifd. Wives and daughters were 
Tolated; churches, vulages, and cities 
abandoned to the flames, to /pillage, and 
1 L to 
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to maſſacre.) Nothing could appeaſe tbe 
rage of theſe, Malandrznes.( The King ſent 
againſt them James of Bourbon, who was 
defeated in Lonnois. Fortunately, the 
Marquis of Montſerrat, having e 
5 ſer vice, made a great many lie into 
Italy, : where the pope, throughifear, gave 
them ai: full. abſalution n their ſins. 
This ]¼s made à condition of their de- 
parture. From that time this ſuperſtitious 
banditti looked on their conſciences to be 
clear. One of their chiefs ſtaying behind, 
Charles the Wicked had at firſt a deſire ot 
forming à connexion with him, but not 
finding him tractable enough to his pur- 
poſes, he poiſoned him at à feaſ. 
John having loſt great part of his domi- 
nians, was fortunate enough to have Bur- 
gundy devolve to him by the death of 
young Philip of Rouvenne, to whom he. 
ſucceeded in quality of neareſt relation. 
He gave the dutchy and country of Bur- 
gundy for an appenage to Philip his 
. ſon, who had ſignalized his valour 
at the battle of Poitiers. Thus began the 
ſecond houſe of Burgundy, which in ine 
time became ſo powerful to France. Every 
ſtep this king took, by a ſort of fatality, 
turned out a misfortune to his ſubjects. 
It is ſcarcely to be conceived how it was: 
| ö 3 - poſſible, 


x 
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poſſible, after ſuch a number of errors in 
x midft of the - ruins of his "ſtate, and 
public calamities, he could. form the de- 
fign of a cruſade againſt the Mahometans. 
thins V. gave birth to this ridiculous 
reſolution. The croſs was received, and 
the time of departureqfiged : but another 
imprudence of John ſuſpended the 'exe- 
cution. ' The duke of Anjou; one of his 
ſons, was an hoſtage in London, from 
which place he departed without the leave 
of Edward, and proteſted that he would 
never return. The king, whoſe principal 
virtue was a ſcrupulous adherence: to his 
word, was extremely hurt by this fault 
of his ſon, and reſolved to go himſelf to 
ſupply his place. Deaf to all argument, 


he went to England, and Edward receiv- 


ed him in a magnificent manner. It was 
taken notice of as a mark of the opulence 
of the Engliſh, that a wine - merchant had 
the honour of entertaining the two kings 
and their attendants. John fell ſick at 
London, and died; a generous, ſincere, 
and valiant prince; a friend to pi 
Juſtice, and letters. With all theſe good 
qualities, in what evils did he involve his 
people, for want of either moderation, re- 
gularity, or foreſight in his conduct! It 
muſt 80 allowed he was author of 2 
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cellent maxim; which was this, If juſtice: 
and honour was baniſned from the reſt of 
mankind; they ought to be ſound in the 
hearts and mouths of kings. We ſhould 
caſt an eye overtheknowledge of war at this 
time, in order the better to form a judge- 
ment of the nation, and the principal 
cauſe of its diſgrace. The chief ſtrength 
of the army, as we have already obſerved, 
conſiſted in the cavalry. Beſides which, 
the Engliſh had brought with them ſome of 
the moſt excellent archers in their country, 
The French diſdained this kind of military 
art; thoſe in their army who made uſe of 
it, were ſtrangers, and very inferior to the 
Engliſh. Nothing contributed more to 
their defeats at Creſſey and Poitiers than 
thoſe archers, who routed the firſt line; they 
fell over our ſecond, till the diſorder be- 
came general. It appears, that the Eng- 
liſh genius, more capable of reflection, 
had a great ſuperiority over the French 
vivacity. If our enemies employed cannon 
againſt us at the battle of Crefley, how 
were the French to blame for neglect- 
ing an advantage of which they were ig - 
nene sen enen 5 nemtotieq 
Valour was degenerated into licentiouſ- 
neſs. | The real fervice of the ſtate was 
not ſo much their object as the diſtinguiſh- 
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ing themſelves; by ſome particulrr feat of 
arms. The ſtripping of 3 vanquiſhed 
enemy had more charms for them than 
the public good. A profound ignorance 
increaſed their indocile ſtupidity, and 


changed their religion into vain ceremo- 


nies, to which they ſacrificed their real 
duty. We may judge of this ignorance 
and ſuperſtition from a ſtory they tell 


of the famous La Hire. This knight, 


on the point of entering a beſieged city, 
met a prieſt and demanded of him ab- 
ſolution. Confeſs yourſelf, ſir,“ ſaid the 
prieſt. La Hire replied, That he had 
no time to loſe; that, in general terms, 
© he had made all the confeſſion that 
people in his profeſſion were accuſtom- 
* ed to make.“ On which the prieſt 


gave him abſolution, ſuch as it was. The 


penitent then addreſſed to God this prayer. 
God, I beſeech thee, that thou wouldeſt 
do for La Hire this day, what thou 
vwouldeſt that La Hire ſhould do for 
© thee, if he was God, and thou waſt La 
Hire.“ Theſe warriors believed nothing 
unlawful which they did, provided» they 


performed a ridiculous outſide devotion; 


and their pillages ſeemed ſo authoriſed 
by cuſtom,” that the famous general Tal- 
bot ſaid, without ill deſign: That if 

I God 


mn 
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God was a ſoldier, he would be a plun- 


derer.“ 

The common ſoldiers, being an undif- 
ciplined infantry, were almoſt always cut 
in pieces. A thing worthy of remark 
is, that France was then much more po- 
pulous than it is now. A great reſource 
for a government which had known how 
to Re an advantage of it: but being 
in continual war, they. had not time to 
form their troops into à regular diſci- 
pline. | 
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